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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE ROBBER KING. A.D. 1 86a 

The evening of New Year's day i860, the king was at 
I the theatre, and being in conversation with some gentle- 
man of the court on public affairs, the subject of the 
Congress came up. ' Our cause is in good hands,' said 
the king, who knew that Cavour was near and overheard 
his words, ' It is confided to a very gifted advocate/ 
He glanced at the count with a smile, who bpwed pro- 
foundly as he returned the smile. But notwithstanding 
this exchange of courtesies they were not reconciled. 
Cavour had consented to attend the Congress, but he 
was at variance with the ministers then in power, though 
both Ratazzi and La Marmora had been his personal 
• friends ; he was in favour of a more vigorous action in 
the national questions, and he thought they were timid 
and hesitating at a moment which called for a bold and 
resolute policy. The king's plenipotentiary had to put 
VOL. II. B 



2 LIFE OF VICTOR EMMANUEL II. 

himself in accord with the king's ministers before he was 
called to attend the Congress ; but notwithstanding pro- 
longed discussions no conclusion was arrived at, to 
Victor Emmanuel's great vexation. Fresh complica- 
tions arose every day, fresh disagreements in the cabinet, 
and a ministerial crisis was expected. The king, more 
and more annoyed, begged his ministers to try to come 
to some sort of understanding. 

He felt he was drifting, in spite of himself, towards 
the painful necessity of calling Cavour to the head of 
affairs. He had consented to his representing Sardinia 
at the Congress, but he felt a great repugnance to 
replacing him in his old position as President of the 
Council. There was a struggle going on in Victor Em- 
manueFs soul which kept him in a state of painful per- 
plexity. An accidental circumstance brought matters 
to a crisis. 

Cavour, weary of disputing with the cabinet, resolved 
to retire for a while to his country seat of Leri. Before 
starting he paid a visit to his friend Sir James Hudson, 
and while in the house of the English minister, a gentle- 
man sought him in haste with a message from the 
ministry, begging that he would send in writing his last 
conditions, to see if they could come to an understand- 
ing. Time was short, and to hasten matters Sir James 
Hudson seated himself at a table and said he would 
write from the count's dictation. The condition pn which 
Cavour expressed himself willing to attend the Congress 
was that Parliament should be dissolved in the month 
of March. (It was then January i6.) The ministers 
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CAVOUR RECALLED TO POWER. 3 

were not disposed towards a general election, and one 
of them in reading the letter recognised the * English 
hand of Sir James Hudson. General La Marmora, 
offended at what he considered the interference of a 
foreign diplomatist in the internal affairs of the state, 
thereupon sent in his resignation. 

The king was ill in bed, but he did not allow a 
moment's time to be lost. When he had made up his 
mind on the right course to pursue he acted with 
promptitude and decision. An officer was sent in hot 
haste to Palazzo Cavour with orders to bring the count 
back with him immediately. He was just stepping into 
his carriage to go to the station when the royal mes- 
senger caught him. The king received him coldly, as if 
the memory of the Villafranca interview had come to 
his mind. 

Cavour^s anger was passed ; perhaps he felt he had 
been wrong, if not in his advice, in his manner of giving 
it, and that some concession was due to the king who had 
sacrificed his pride in sending for him ; he remembered 
the close tie which had bound them together for seven 
years, labouring heart and soul for one common object ; 
and he made the amendey which at once restored him to 
the old confidential footing he occupied before the war. 
' Do what you think best in everything,' said the king ; 
* the responsibility of whatever happens will be yours.' 

In five days Cavour had composed a new cabinet to 
his own taste. The Minister of War was General Fanti, 
who had commanded the army of the league in Central 
Italy ; which meant that it was the policy of the govern- 

B2 



4 LIKE, OF VICTOR EMMANUEL IL 

ment to annex those provinces. The gifted Count Ma- 
miani, who had taken a prominent part in public affairs 
in 1848, and was a subject of the Pope, was made Minister 
of Public Instruction ; this too was not without a certain 
signification. There was joy in the disputed provinces 
when Cavour returned to power, and there was bitter 
vexation in the ranks of the Codinu The Chambers 
were dissolved ; and Massimo Azeglio was called once 
more from his retirement on Lago Maggiore and sent 
as governor to Milan. 

In the month of February the king visited Lombardy 
in royal pomp, accompanied by Count Cavour and all 
the diplomatic body. The reception he met with was 
enthusiastic in the extreme. It is said that many 
Austrian officers were there incognito to judge with their 
own eyes how the population felt on the subject of 
the change. 

The longer the central states remained under a 
provisional government, openly directed by the cabinet 
of Turin, the more difficult was the task of restoring the 
exiled princes. It was now seven months since the 
dukes had fled, and no power seemed to think it a duty 
to reseat them on the thrones they had justly forfeited. 
The idea of the Congress had been abandoned ; and as 
nothing seemed likely to be done by Europe with regard 
to Italian affairs, the government of Victor Emmanuel 
thought it was time to put an end to the state of uncer- 
tainty, which, if further prolonged, might be dangerous. 

The greatest difficulty was not about the duchies, 
but the Legations. The late subjects of the Pope were 






THE king's appeal TO THE POPE. 5 

more resolute in maintaimng the liberty they had just 
acquired, and more devoted to the dynasty of Savoy 
than the Tuscans, and naturally so, for the government 
from which they had violently wrenched themselves was 
much worse in every respect than that of the Lorraine 
family. Macaulay says it is not possible to be ' a good 
man and a bad king,' but if ever that paradox existed 
it was in the person of Pius IX., whose private character 
was so excellent, so loveable, and whose government 
was beyond all question atrocious. The state of affairs 
was much aggravated by the presence in the Pontifical 
States of bands of foreign mercenaries collected from all 
Catholic countries, who acted like a blister on the 
irritated and excited state of the public mind. Victor 
Emmanuel and his government thought it was time to 
take the initiative in settling the affairs of Central Italy, 
before some disturbance should give excuse for a fresh 
foreign intervention. It was evident that the Pope could 
not govern by himself without some foreign support, and 
the Sardic Government was of opinion that this foreign 
support should be superseded by Italian arms. 

Victor Emmanuel to Pius IX. 

Most Blessed Father, — With your venerated autograph 
of December 3 last year, your holiness enjoins me to 
sustain before the Congress the rights of the Holy 
See. I must thank your holiness for the sentiments 
which counselled you to address yourself to me in 
these circumstances, and I should not have delayed 
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doing what you requested had the Congress met. I had 
expected that the meeting of the plenipotentiaries, then 
definitely decided, would respond in a more adequate 
manner than I could on the grave subject treated of in 
the letter which you did me the honour to address to me. 

Your holiness, invoking my aid in recovering 
the L^ations, appears to lay to my charge what 
has taken place in that part of Italy. Before con- 
firming so severe a censure, I respectfully entreat your 
holiness to weigh the following facts and considera- 
tions. 

A devoted son of the Church, descended, as you 
know, from a most religious race, I have always 
nourished a sense of sincere attachment, of veneration 
and respect, towards Holy Church and its august 
head. It never was, and it is not my intention to 
fail in my duties as a Catholic prince, or to curtail 
as far as in me lies, those rights and that au- 
thority which the Holy See exercises on earth by 
divine commission from heaven. But / also have 
sacred duties to fulfil, before God and man, towards 
my country and towards the people whom Divine 
Providence has confided to my government. I have 
always sought to reconcile the duties of a Catholic 
prince with those of an independent sovereign of a 
free and civilised nation, both in the internal rule of 
my states and in my foreign policy. 

Italy has been for many years torn by movements 
which all aim at the same object, the recovery of her 
independence. In those events my magnanimous 
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father took an important part, and, following the im- 
pulse given from the Vatican^ attempted to redeem our 
country from the domination of the foreigner. In ac- 
cepting this policy, I do not believe I am putting 
myself in opposition to the divine will, which cannot 
certainly be that nations should be divided between 
oppressors and oppressed. 

As an Italian prince I wished to liberate Italy, 
and for that purpose I thought it my duty to welcome 
for the national war the concourse of all the popula- 
tions of the peninsula. The Legations, for long years 
oppressed by foreign soldiers, rose in arms as soon as 
these were withdrawn. They proffered me at once 
the dictatorship and their assistance in the war. I 
who had done nothing to raise the insurrection, refused 
the dictatorship from respect for the Holy See ; but 
I accepted their assistance in the war of independence, 
because that was the sacred duty of all Italians. And 
when the presence of a daring leader was near putting 
in peril the peace of the provinces occupied by your 
holiness's troops, I used my influence to withdraw him 
from those provinces. Those people remained per- 
fectly free from any outside influence, contrary to the 
advice of the most powerful and generous friend Italy 
ever had. They asked with extraordinary sponta- 
neousness and unanimity to be annexed to my king- 
dom. Their desire was not acceded to. Nevertheless 
these people, who had formerly given such signs of 
discontent and caused continual apprehension to the 
court of Rome, have governed themselves for many 
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months in the most praiseworthy manner. They 
have provided for public affairs, for personal security, 
for the maintenance of order, for the guardianship of 
religion. It is a fact well known, and I have taken 
care to verify it, that an the Legations now the 
ministers of religion are protected and treated with 
respect, and the temples of God more frequented than 
formerly. 

Be these things as they may, there is a general 
conviction that your holiness cannot recover these pro- 
vinces unless by the force of arms, and foreign arms. 

This your holiness cannot desire. Your generous 
soul, your evangelical charity, would shrink from 
shedding Christian blood to recover a province which, 
whatever be the issue of war, would remain morally 
lost to the government of the Church. The interests 
of religion do not require it. 

These are dangerous times. It is not for me, a 
devoted son of the Church, to indicate the safest way 
to restore quiet to our country, and to re-establish 
on a solid basis the prestige and authority of the 
Holy See in Italy. At the same time I believe it my 
duty to lay before your holiness an idea of which I 
am fully convinced. It is this : that taking into con- 
sideration the necessity of the times : the increasing 
force of the principle of nationality : the irresistible 
impulse which impels the peoples of Italy to unite 
and order themselves in conformity with the model 
adopted by all civilised nations — an impulse which 
I believe demands my frank and loyal concurrence — 
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such a state of things might be established not only in 
the Romagna but also in the Marches and Umbria, 
as would reserve to the Church its high dominion 
and assure to the Supreme Pontiff a glorious post at 
the head of the Italian nation ; while giving the people 
of those provinces a share in the benefits that a 
kingdom, strong and highly national, secures to the 
greater part of Central Italy. 

I hope that your holiness will take into benign con- 
sideration these reflections, dictated by a soul sincerely 
devoted to you : and that with your usual goodness 
you will accord me your holy benediction. 

Victor Emmanuel. 

Turin, February 6, i860. 

This letter speaks for itself, and gives an admirable 
compendium of the story of the revolution from a Liberal 
standpoint. It expresses, only in more measured lan- 
guage, what all the Liberal party were saying, preaching, 
and writing, just as the Pope's reply in his encyclical 
letter, which we have not space for here, expresses what 
the Clerical party were saying, preaching, and writing. 
The utterances of the rival sovereigns, both honourable 
men, may be taken as an example of what human evi- 
dence is worth. But in reading these contradictory 
epistles, it is right to remember that Victor Emmanuel 
never lent his authority to any sort of false dealing or 
duplicity, that he was a man to inform himself accu- 
rately on such questions, and was, in fact, in a position 
to learn the truth easily ; while the Pope was very old, and 
growing feeble in mind as well as body, shut up in his 
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palace, and surrounded only by one class, whose interest 
it was to blind him as to facts, and incite him against 
the Nationalists ; and that this party, who alone had the 
ear of the Pope, defend the practice of ' pious frauds,* 
and do not hesitate to make false statements, if the end 
to be gained is a meritorious one. Would they be likely 
to consider it a sin to blacken the character of an impious 
people or government who wanted to rob the patrimony 
of St. Peter ? 

The good Pope probably believed what he wrote, 
when he stated that in the provinces revolted from his 
rule all sorts of immorality had increased, and the 
most violent disorders prevailed. But nothing could be 
further from the truth. The fact was that those people 
never were so well-behaved and well-ordered as during 
the period when their fate was hanging in uncertainty. 
The reason is easy to understand ; their souls were filled 
with the ennobling enthusiasm for national existence, 
which while it lasted absorbed all baser passions ; they 
felt that * the eyes of Europe were upon them,* and it 
behoved them, as Victor Emmanuel had said, to show 
themselves worthy to be citizens of a free nation. 

The Pope had answered the king's proposition in his 
encyclical, which was a long indictment against him and 
his government ; but he was too courteous a gentleman 
not to reply by an autograph letter to that of his majesty. 
There was a grace and refinement — a something that 
the Italians cdXlpoesia — about Pio Nono, which gave him 
a great charm. 

In the moment of his deep distress, for such it un- 
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doubtedly was, when a cardinal announced the fact of 
the annexation, saying, ' The provinces of the Romagna 
no longer belong to your holiness, but to the King 
of Sardinia,' he replied with a playful irony, ' When did 
those provinces ever belong to me ? ' 

Pitis IX. to Victor EmmanueL 

Your Majesty, — The idea which your majesty has 
thought well to lay before me is not wise, and certainly 
not worthy of a Catholic king, and a prince of the 
House of Savoy. My reply is already given to the 
press in the encyclical to the Catholic episcopacy, 
which you can easily read. 

All else I have to say is that I am deeply afflicted, 
not for myself, but for the unhappy state of your 
majesty's soul, finding you unmoved by past censures, 
or by the fear of those still greater ones that must 
fall upon you when you have consummated the sacri- 
legious act which you and yours intend to put into 
execution. 

With all my heart I pray the Lord to enlighten you 
with His grace, that you may recognise and weep for 
the scandals given, and the serious evils brought by 
your co-operation upon this poor Italy. 

Pius PP. IX. 

From the Vatican, February 14, i860. 

This letter called for no answer in words, inasmuch 
as it put all compromise out of the question. It was 
then that Victor Emmanuel consummated what the 
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Ultramontanes call the great crime of his life, and what 
the Italian nation calls the most glorious achievement 
in modem history. Undaunted by the * heavier censures ' 
than those already promulgated, with which he was 
threatened, within a month from the receipt of the Pope's 
reply, he and his unholy minister had carried into effect 
their sacrilegious intentions. Once more the question 
was put to the vote in the popular assemblies, and once 
more the populations of Central Italy declared unani- 
mously for annexation with free North Italy. So, after 
the prolonged trial of their faith and loyalty, they were 
at last received into * the Italian family,* to their inde- 
scribable joy. 

Having accomplished the work of spoliation, the 
robber king once more addressed himself to the Pontiff, 
thinking perhaps that the march of events, which he 
could not control, would convince him of the necessity 
of going along with the age to a certain extent. 

Victor Emmanuel to Pius IX. 

Most Blessed Father, — ^The events that have been ac- 
complished in the provinces of the Romagna impose 
upon me the duty of explaining to your holiness with 
respectful frankness the reasons for my conduct. 

Ten continuous years of foreign occupation in the 
Romagna, while it brought grave offence and injury 
to the independence of Italy, have not been able to 
give order to society, repose to the population, or au- 
thority to the government. The moment the foreign 
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occupation ceased, the government fell, without one 
arm to support or re-establish it When left a prey 
to themselves, the people of the Romagna, hitherto 
held to be ungovernable, showed by a conduct which 
won the applause of Europe how easy it would be to 
introduce among them the order and discipline, civil 
and military, by which other civilised peoples are 
ruled. But the uncertainty of their precarious state — 
already too prolonged — was a danger to Italy and to 
Europe. 

The hope of a European congress before which 
the question of Central Italy was to have been brought 
being abandoned, no other solution seemed possible 
than that of putting once more to the populations the 
question of their future destinies. 

The universal vote for annexation to the consti- 
tutional monarchy of Piedmont was reconfirmed with 
such solemnity that I had to accept it definitely for 
the sake of the peace and the welfare of Italy. And 
for the same end of peace I am always disposed to 
render homage to the high sovereignty of the Apos- 
tolic See. 

As a Catholic prince I do not feel that I offend 
against the immutable principles of that religion 
which with filial and unalterable devotion I glory to 
profess. But the changes now made regard the 
political interests of the nation, the order, moral and 
civil, of society, — regard the independence of Italy, for 
which my father lost his crown, and for which I should 
be ready to lose my life. 
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The difficulties of the present day overturn terri- 
torial dominions around us in a manner which the 
force of events has rendered necessary. To the ne- 
cessity of the time all principalities have been obliged 
to yield, and the Holy See itself had to recognise it 
m ancient and modem days. 

In such modifications of the sovereignty, justice 
and the civil reasons of state prescribe that every care 
should be taken to reconcile ancient rights with the 
new order of things ; and it is for this that, confiding 
tn the benevolence and good sense of your holiness, 
I pray you to facilitate the work for my government, 
which on its side will neglect no precaution, no effort, 
to arrive at the desired end. If your holiness re- 
ceives with benignity the present opening of nego- 
tiations, my government, ready to render homage to 
the high sovereignty of the Holy See, will also be 
disposed to supply in equal measure the diminution of 
its revenues, and to provide for the security and inde- 
pendence of the Pontiff. 

Such are my sincere intentions, and such I believe 
the wishes of Europe. And now that I have candidly 
opened my mind to your holiness, I await your de- 
liberations with the hope that, by means of the good- 
will of governments, a satisfactory understanding may 
be arrived at, reposing on the agreement of the princes 
and on the contentment of the peoples, which will 
give a stable foundation to the relations of the two 
states. 

From the gentleness of the Father of the faithful 
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I promise myself a benevolent reception which will 
give hope of extinguishing civil discord, pacify ex- 
asperated spirits, and relieve all of the grave responsi- 
bility of the evils that might arise from contrary 
counsels. 

In this expectant confidence, I ask with reverence 
the Apostolic benediction. 

Victor Emmanuel. 

Turin, March 20, i860. 

Six days after this letter was written the bull of ex- 
communication was issued. Pio Nono cursed Victor 
Emmanuel, and with him his councillors, soldiers, and 
subjects, old and new, were all thrown out of the Catho- 
lic Church without further ceremony, as abandoned and 
incorrigible sinners. This was Pio's answer as Pope to 
the king's appeal for a reconciliation ; but even when 
breathing anathemas he did not seem to be actuated by 
a personal animus, and he never withheld the courtesy of 
an autographic reply to Victor's letters. It is curious to 
observe in their correspondence how persistently the ex- 
communicated monarch, after laying bare with the 
utmost unreserve his plans of spoliation, asks the Apos- 
tolic benediction ; and it is also curious and noteworthy 
to see that the irate Pontiff indirectly responds at the 
end of each letter to the demand by promising to prajy 
for him. The Pope's letters have the merit of being 
briefer than those of the king, but we must remember 
that Victor Emmanuel said all he wanted to say to the 
Pope himself, while Pio Nono made Christendom ring 
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with encyclicals, allocutions, and addresses of appalling 
length and wordiness. 

Pius IX, to Victor EmmanueL 

Your Majesty, — The events that have taken place in 
some of the States of the Church impose on your 
majesty the duty, as you write me, of giving me an ac- 
count of your conduct in relation to them. I might stop 
to combat certain assertions contained in your letter, 
and tell you, for example, that the foreign occupation in 
the Legations was for some time confined to Bologna, 
which never formed part of the Romagna. I might 
tell you that the supposed universal suffrage was im- 
posed, not spontaneous (I abstain from asking your 
majesty's opinion of universal suffrage, and also from 
giving mine). I might tell you that the Pontifical 
troops were impeded from re-establishing the legi- 
timate government in the insurgent provinces, for 
reasons well known tp your majesty. These and 
other things I might tell you 4 propos. But that 
which above all imposes on me the duty of not ac- 
cepting your majesty's plans, is the steady increase 
of immorality in those provinces, and the insults 
offered to religion and to her ministers, for which 
reason, even if I were not bound to hold intact the 
patrimony of the Church, by a solemn oath which 
hinders me from opening negotiations to diminish its 
extent, I should still find myself obliged to reject every 
project, in order not to stain my conscience by an ac- 
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quiescence that would lead me indirectly to sanction 
and participate in those disorders, and help to justify 
an unjust and violent spoliation. For the rest I not 
only cannot give a benevolent reception to the projects 
of your majesty, but instead I protest against the 
usurpation that you have carried out, to the harm of 
the State and the Church; and I leave on your 
majesty's conscience, and that of every other co- 
operator in the spoliation, the fatal consequences 
that may follow. I am persuaded that your 
majesty, on reading again, with a mind calmer, 1 ess 
prejudiced, and better informed as to facts, the letter 
you have addressed me, will find there many things 
to repent. 

I pray the Lord to give you those blessings of 
which, in your present difficult circumstances, you have 
ndost need. 

Pius PP. IX. 

From the Vatican, April 2, i860. 

This dignified and gentlemanly letter must command 
the sympathy and respect of everyone who looks only 
at the present trying position of the venerable Pontiff, 
forgetful of his antecedents. However narrow his views 
and his sympathies, he was acting according to the 
dictates of his conscience, and contrary to his worldly 
interests, for he knew well he had no power to withstand 
the overwhelming impetus of the national will. But the 
Romans could not forgive his apostasy in 1848. Had 
he never been a liberal reformer, and not broken his 
faith, solemnly plighted to the Italian cause, on which 
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he had repeatedly called God's blessing ; had he not 
abandoned his country in the extreme hour of her ago- 
nising struggle with the invader of her liberties ; had he 
not been borne back to his capital by foreign arms, and 
held on the throne by grinding oppression ; then, indeed, 
his subjects could not but have admired the firmness, 
courage, and fidelity to principle, however mistaken, 
which dictated this reply. But was the oath, they asked, 
not to diminish the patrimony of St Peter, already 
diminished without his consent, more sacred than the 
pledge given to the national leaders and the Roman 
people ? Undoubtedly the Pope considered it so, and 
thought moreover that the general deportment of the 
Roman people in 1848 — ^which was far from blameless — 
justified his abandonment of the Liberal cause. 

Pio Nono was convinced that he was doing his duty, 
and sacrificing himself to a most sacred obligation by 
holding to the Church. Victor flmmanuel was as strongly 
and firmly convinced that he had a grand mission on 
this earth, which was to liberate and unite Italy in one 
state ; and he was fully persuaded that it was a sacred 
and bounden duty for him to accomplish that work. 
Each felt that on the triumph of his principles depended 
the happiness and well-being of his country, and nothing 
but evil could follow on the success of his adversary. So 
the Italian question became a duel between the head of 
the Church and the head of the State. 

The excommunication, once such a terrible punish- 
ment, did not hurt Victor Emmanuel in the least, unless 
in a sentimental way. There were patriotic priests, and 
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bishops too, in Piedmont, who stood by their king, arid 
administered the rites of the Church to him and his 
family. Nevertheless, his feelings were deeply hurt by 
the Pope's hostility, and he desired intensely to be re- 
conciled to him. With an extraordinary perseverance 
he continued to write private and confidential letters, 
laying his views before him, and trying by every argu- 
ment to convince him that political freedom did not 
mean any offence or injury to religion ; protesting that 
he was ready to make any compromise or sacrifice his 
holiness might demand^ short of giving up his darling 
scheme of uniting Italy, The Pontiff's sovereignty 
should be guaranteed, his revenues secured ; in fact 
there should be no difference in his position, except 
that Italian instead of foreign arms should surround 
and protect the Holy See, and the tricolour united 
with the Pontifical colours, as in 1848, should float on the 
Capitol. 

•The Pope will never abdicate/ said a friend to 
Cavour, as he was propounding his theory of ' a free 
Church in a free State.' 'We do not ask so much ; a 
tacit renunciation would be enough. And do you 
believe there is really anything to abdicate } Do you 
think that temporal power still exists ? ' asked the count, 
who maintained that the Pope would be more free and 
have more authority under Italian than French proi^, 
tection. 

Victor Emmanuel's efforts to win upon the native 

gentleness of Pius IX., and rekindle in him a little 

spark of the old patriotic fire, proved fruitless ; to every 
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proposition he replied with the unvarying Non possumus 
which has become famous. 

In the month of March the two dictators of Central 
Italy betook themselves to Turin to present the docu- 
ments of the plebiscite, and lay down their authority at 
the feet of the constitutional monarch. To the ad- 
dresses delivered by these gentlemen the king replied in 
equally complimentary terms. 

Carlo Luigi Farini, Dictator of Emilia^ to Victor 

EmmanueL 

Sire, — I have the honour to place in your hands the 
legal documents of the universal suffrage of the popu- 
lations of the Emilia. Your majesty, who pitifully 
heard their cry of anguish^ will welcome benignantly 
this pledge of faith and gratitude. Their legitimate 
wishes fulfilled, these populations, O sire, will have 
no other desire than that of deserving well of your 
majesty and of Italy, emulating in civil and military 
virtues the other peoples of your monarchy. 

Baron Ricasoli, in the name of Tuscany, spoke to 
the same effect, but at more length. 

Victor EmmamieVs Reply to Farini. ^ 

The manifestation of the national will, of which you 
bring me authentic testiniony, is so universal and 
spontaneous that it re-confirms before Europe, in a 
different state of things and at a different time the 
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vote formerly expressed by the Assemblies of Emilia. 
Such signal manifestations put a seal to the proofs of 
order, of perseverance, of love of country, of political 
wisdom, which in a few months have won for those 
people the sympathy and esteem of all the civilised 
world. I accept their solemn vote, and henceforth I 
will glory to call them my people. 

In uniting to the constitutional monarchy of Pied- 
mont, and making equal to her other provinces — not 
only the states of Parma and Modena, but also the 
Romagna — which already, of their own accord, had 
separated themselves from the Pontifical rule, I do 
not mean to lessen my devotion to the venerable 
head of the Church — a devotion which has been, and 
always will be, warm in my heart. As a Catholic 
and Italian prince I am always ready to defend that 
independence necessary to his supreme ministry^ to 
contribute to the splendour of his court, and to render 
homage to his high sovereignty. The Parliament is 
about to unite. It will receive in its bosom the re- 
presentatives of Central Italy with those of Piedmont 
and Lombardy, thus consolidating the new kingdom, 
and giving a larger prospect of assured liberty and 
independence. 

To Baron Bettino Ricasoli, Dictator of Tuscany. 

The homage that you bring me in fulfilment of the 
solemn vote already manifested by the Assembly 
in which was collected the flower of the Tuscan 
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population, crowns that series of invincible proposi- 
tions, of generous works, which make Tuscany deserve 
the affection of every Italian and the applause of all 
civilised peoples. 

I accept this vote, which after many months of 
trial is now strengthened by the unanimity of popular 
suffrage, and I glory to be able to call the Tuscans 
also my people. ' 

Associating her lot with that of my kingdom, 
Tuscany does not renounce her glorious traditions, 
but continues and increases them, making them 
common with other noble provinces of Italy. The 
Parliament in which the representatives of Tuscany 
shall sit beside those of Piedmont, Lombardy, and the 
Emilia, will, I am certain, inform all its laws with the 
fruitful principle of liberty, which will assure to 
Tuscany the benefits of self-government without 
weakening, but rather strengthening, that intimate 
communion of efforts and of will that is the most 
efficacious guarantee of the prosperity and independ- 
ence of our country. 

The ex-dictators received the order of the SS. 
Annunziata ; Baron Ricasoli was made Governor of 
Tuscany, and Farini, Minister of the Interior. 

Victor Emmanuel to the People of Central Italy. 

Your desire is satisfied : you are united with my 
other peoples in one sole monarchy ; your concord 
and perseverance have deserved this reward. Great 
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benefit is this for our country and for civilisation : but 
in order that it may bear good fruit it is necessary to 
persevere in the virtue of which you have given such a 
wonderful example ; and above all must be cultivated 
the firm readiness to make sacrifices, without which 
great enterprises are ill-accomplished and badly 
secured. 

I place in you that faith which, not in vain, you 
have placed in me. The condition which binds us 
indissolubly is, honour towards our common country, 
and universal civilisation. I have not in the past had 
any other ambition than to hazard my life for the inde- 
pendence of Italy, and to give the people an example 
of loyalty which, restoring the public morale, united 
with liberty, should give a solid foundation to the 
state. I have now the ambition to procure to myself 
and to my family, from the people just united, that 
devoted afiection for which the Subalpines are cele- 
brated ; I am ambitious to fortify the Italians in those 
noble sentiments by which is formed the strong tem- 
perament of peoples who know how to bear adversity 
and prepare for good fortune. 

Victor Emmanuel. 

Turin, March 25, i860. 

The elections took place on the same day, amidst 
great excitement, and ovations for those who had been 
most active in the work of uniting the provinces. 
Count Cavour was elected in no less than eight con- 
stituencies, Farini and Ricasoli in several. All the most 
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gifted and distinguished men in Italy were sent to that 
Parliament in Turin, and were received by the Subal- 
pines with an enthusiastic and brotherly welcome ; and 
the robber king congratulated himself and his accom- 
plices on the great work of spoliation successfully ac- 
complished. . 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

KING OF ELEVEN MILLION SUBJECTS. A.D. 1860. 

Victor Emmanuel was now at the head of a kingdom 
containing about eleven million inhabitants, as the 
emperor had calculated in a conversation with the 
Sardic ambassador before the annexations, to which he 
was a consenting party, had been effected. It was a 
glorious triumph to be made ruler of those provinces 
which had forced themselves, so to speak, into his king- 
dom — to gain the jurisdiction of which not a drop of 
blood had been shed ; and no man could enjoy more 
thoroughly such a triumph than King Victor. But 
there is no rose without a thorn. The price had to 
be paid for French aid in the recovery of Lombardy 
and the tacit consent of the emperor to the annexation 
of the Central Provinces. Victor Emmanuel had al- 
ready sacrificed his daughter on the altar of Italian 
independence; she, filled with the enthusiasm of her 
family, like Jephtha's daughter surrendered herself will- 
ingly ; nevertheless the sacrifice wrung the paternal heart. 
And now the second instalment of the debt to his 
* august and generous ally ' had to be rendered in the 
cession of Nice and Savoy — the latter the dearest pro- 
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vince of all his kingdom — the cradle of his race. 
Besides his personal feelings, which were very strong 
on the subject, England — ^who had openly approved of 
the annexation of the duchies, and had been very kind 
and encouraging with regard to the encroachments on 
the patrimony of the Church — did not like this propo- 
sition of taking a slice off Italy and putting it on to 
France ; and Victor always liked to be on good terms 
with England. On the other hand, France had given 
active and efficient aid to the national cause, when 
England had withheld hers. He undoubtedly owed a 
great debt to the emperor, who represented to him 
that the enlargement of the frontier was necessary to 
persuade Frenchmen that there was nothing to be 
feared from the increasing power of the Sardinian 
king. This was true enough, for there was a great 
dread in France of a powerful rival kingdom growing 
up at her door. M. Thiers and others spoke strongly 
against Italian unity, and warned the country to beware 
of the insatiable ambition of 'the Wolf of Savoy.' 
Distinguished Italians sojourning in France, who had 
an opportunity of judging of the state of feeling, urged 
Cavour to assent, saying that if the treaty were not 
signed they would lose all French sympathy and friend- 
ship. Cavour wanted to save the provinces by putting 
the case to arbitration and paying a large sum, but he 
found it was impossible ; and all he and the king could 
do was to stipulate for the people the right of giving 
their opinion. The emperor could not object to a ple- 
biscite; so Victor Emmanuel was able to say to the 
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deputations who waited on him with affectionate re- 
proaches, that the question should be decided by their 
votes. It was hard to tell his faithful subjects, who had 
been so devoted to him and his dynasty, that they must 
transfer their allegiance to another sovereign, and that 
he wished them to do so. He did it, however, saying 
that, though he felt the separation to be a terrible sacri- 
fice, he knew they would be equally prosperous when 
united to France ; he hoped they would be good subjects 
to the emperor, but he begged them not to forget the old 
country, as he never could forget the proofs they had 
given of devotion to him and to the national cause. 

On March 24 the treaty was signed, and at the same 
time the king issued an address to the inhabitants of 
Nice and Savoy, trying to reconcile them to the change 
by reminding them of the affinity of race, language, and 
customs between them and the French. Unwillingly 
the Savoyards gave their consent to be disunited from 
the mother country ; but the transfer was effected with- 
out any serious disturbance, in spite of the passionate 
protests of a few fiery spirits like Garibaldi. Nice was 
the birthplace of the great volunteer, and his grief and 
indignation knew no bounds when he learned that it 
had been transferred to a foreign rule. 

The Parliament was opened on April 2 with un- 
usual pomp. The representatives of the new states, the 
most distinguished men of Southern and Central Italy, 
mingled with the Sardinian and Lombard senators and 
deputies in taking the oath of allegiance. It was a 
roll-call of illustrious names, among which were Man- 
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zoni, Capponi, Ricasoli, Farini, Mamiani, Poerio. Great 
enthusiasm prevailed, and loud acclamations followed 
the swearing-in of the new members. Then a profound 
silence followed, and the king delivered his speech, 
every paragraph of which was received with applause, 
with one exception. 

The King*s Speech, 

Gentlemen Senators, — Gentlemen Deputies, — The last 
time I opened Parliament, when Italy was sunk 
in sorrows, and the state menaced by great danger, 
faith in Divine justice comforted me, and augured 
well for our destinies. In a very brief space of time 
an invasion was repelled, Lombardy liberated by the 
glorious achievements of the army. Central Italy 
freed by the marvellous merit of her people ; and to- 
day I have here assembled around me the represen- 
tatives of the rights and of the hopes of the nation. 
For so much good fortune we are debtors to a magna- 
nimous ally, to the valour of his and our soldiers, to 
the self-abnegation of the volunteers, to the persever- 
ing harmony of all the peoples ; and let us render to 
God the merit of it all, for, without superhuman aid, 
such enterprises, memorable in present and future 
generations, are not accomplished. 

In gratitude to France, for the good of Italy, to 
consolidate the union between two nations that have 
a common origin, principles, and doctrines — and 
finding it necessary to make some sacrifice — I have 
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made that which has cost my heart dear. Subject to 
the vote of the people, the approbation of Parliament, 
and the consent of Switzerland with regard to the 
guarantees of international rights, I have made a 
treaty for the reunion of Savoy and Nice to France. 

Here the royal speaker's voice grew thick, and he 
could hardly finish the sentence. He paused a minute 
or two before he resumed in his usual firm sonorous 
accents. 

Many difficulties we have yet to overcome, but sustained 
by public opinion and the love of my people, I shall 
not allow the least of their rights or liberties to be 
injured. Though firm as my fathers were in the 
dogmas of the Catholic Church, and reverence for its 
Supreme Head, should the ecclesiastical authorities 
adopt spiritual arms for temporal interests, I, with a 
safe conscience, and reposing in the traditions of my 
fathers, will find strength to maintain entire civil liberty 
and my authority, — of which I owe account only to 
God and my people. 

The provinces of the Emilia have had an adminis- 
tration in conformity with that of the older provinces ; 
but with regard to Tuscany, which has had laws of its 
own, a particular temporary provision is necessary. 

The shortness of the time and the rapidity of 
events have prevented the preparation of the laws 
which must give stability and strength to the new 
state. In the first period of this legislature you will 
only have to discuss the most urgent questions. My 
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ministers will then prepare, with due consultation, the 
designs on which you must deliberate in the second 
period. 

Founded on the StatutOy the unity, political, 
military, and financial, the uniformity of laws, civil and 
penal, and the progressive administrative liberty of the 
province and the commune, will renew in the Italian 
people that vigorous and brilliant life which in other 
forms of Eurppean civilisation was produced by the 
self-government of the municipalities, but which in 
the present day is rejected by the constitution of a 
strong state and the genius of the nation. 

Gentlemen Senators, — Gentlemen Deputies, — In 
turning our attention to the new ordering of affairs, 
not seeking in old parties other than the memory 
of the services rendered to the common cause, 
we invite all sincere opinions to a noble emulation 
that we may attain the grand end of the well-being of 
the people and the greatness of the country. It is 
no longer the Italy of the Romans, nor that of the 
Middle Ages ; it must no longer be the battle-field of 
ambitious foreigners, but it must be rather the Italy 
of the Italians. 



On April 15 the king embarked at Genoa and 
landed at Leghorn, in order to make a tour through his 
new dominions. He was welcomed with indescribable 
enthusiasm in all the towns through which he passed ; 
and beautiful Flofence was decorated for his recep- 
tion with the exquisite taste which distinguishes her 
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inhabitants. Triumphal arches in imitation of antique 
marble, festooned with evergreens, were erected at 
the ends of the streets, the whole fronts of the houses 
were draped in flowers, the pavements were carpeted 
with laurels and bays, the tricolour floated from every 
window aiKl housetop, and the passage from the railway 
station to the Palazzo Vecchio was one continual shout 
of applause. 

' Why such frantic joy } ' asked a distinguished 
foreigner of a lad who was clapping his hands and 
cheering vociferously at the sight of his new sovereign. 

' We are Eleven Million Italians ! ' was the reply. 
Mamiani, who accompanied the king on his tour, thus 
describes the effect : — 

I believe that rarely if ever has there been recorded in 
the history of any people such an entry of a prince 
into a newly annexed province as that of our king ; 
and I who have been many times witness of the enthu- 
siasm feel quite incapable of giving an account of it. 
In the chief cities where he passed he excited an ardour, 
an intoxication of pure universal joy, to which no pen 
and no style can do justice. I will only say that at 
his presence there arose from the thickly-packed 
and enthusiastic multitude, a thunder of applause that 
never ceased, and that resounded high above all other 
noises of carriages, of bells, of artillery, which were 
completely extinguished and drowned. Over the 
king and around him fell incessantly, continually, the 
loveliest flowers, like thick rain. At every step there 
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were festoons, arches, triumphs, national banners by 
the thousand, arras, damasks, rich pavilions, pictures, 
emblems, inscriptions, — everywhere a jubilee pas- 
sionate intense, interminable. How many triumphs 
of Caesars, how many coronations of kings, what act 
of taking possession by great monarch, captain, or 
conqueror, has ever called forth such ovations ? I be- 
lieve none. For no king ever brought with him like this 
all the great social and political good — liberty, inde- 
pendence, means of defence, personal dignity, the right 
of self-government. 

Victor Emmanuel found all the men of letters de- 
voted to him, because his was the only state in Italy in 
which education and intellectual life were encouraged 
and fostered. ' I am only a soldier,' he used to say, 
modestly ; but he knew how to appreciate talent of every 
sort. We have seen what Gioberti and Manzoni thought 
of him ; and on his arrival in the Tuscan capital, Gino 
Capponi was amongst the first to welcome the new 
sovereign. Victor Emmanuel, grasping the hand of the 
venerable historian, said : * I rejoice to press the hand of 
the first citizen of Florence.* There came also the 
octogenarian poet, Niccolini, though hardly able to 
support himself on his feet, happy to behold, and once 
before he died, the deliverer in whom he had taught his 
countrymen to trust. He presented the king with his 
National Poems and Arnauld da Brescia^ and read an 
address to him. There was something touching and 
beautiful in the enthusiasm of the old poet, trembling on 
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the brink of the grave, and Victor was profoundly moved 
by it 

The beauty of the language we cannot render ; we 
can but hope to convey the sentiments expressed in that 
address. 

G. B. Niccolini to Victor Emmanuel. 

I come, O sire, although bowed down by years and ill- 
health, I come with infirm step and with unutterable 
emotion which renders me almost mute, to revere 
in you the liberty-loving monarch, the stupendous 
example to the world of loyalty, the first soldier of 
the war of Italian independence, the elect of the 
people, the desire, the joy of all Italy. And if it be 
permitted to me, O sire, I come to express the joy 
of my soul, to tell you that when I wrote, more than 
thirty years ago, these poor lines, — 

Qui necessario estimo un R^ possente. 
Sia di quel R^ scettro, la spada, e 1' elmo 
La sua corona ; le divise voglie 
A Concordia riduca, a Italia sani 
Le servili ferite e la ricrei, — 

« 

I did not dare to hope for a fate so benignant as to 
see, before closing these eyes for ever to the sweet 
light of Italy, my most ardent desire for you fulfilled. 
Still, if I have ever desired that my humble words 
might carry power with them, I had it in my soul last 
year, when, with the assistance of a young friend, 
almost a son in my affections, I gave to the light one 
of the books which with a frank and reverent love I 
VOL. IL D 
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now offer you, — a book which recommends to all the 
Italians whom fortune permits to elect a worthy 
prince, that they should use every effort to unite 
themselves under your constitutional and heroic 
sceptre. 

While Victor Emmanuel was on this tour, taking 
possession of the newly annexed provinces amidst the 
indescribable joy of the 'Eleven Million Italians,' far 
other scenes were going on in Sicily, the inhabitants of 
that unhappy island, unable longer to support the 
Bourbon rule, having risen in a formidable rebellion 
which the royal troops found it impossible to crush. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE REVOLUTION OF NAPLES. A.D. 1860. 

In the latter part of the year 1859 and the beginning of 
i860, the kingdom of Naples had become the seat of 
secret intrigues set on foot by the court of Vienna, in 
which Cardinal Antonelli, the widow of Ferdinand II., 
and the young King Francis took an active part. A 
continual correspondence was kept up between Vienna, 
Rome, and Naples on the subject of the restoration of the 
old regime in Italy. The conspiracy was already on fpot 
when Victor Emmanuel was frankly offering his alliance 
to Francis, begging him to make himself Italian. * I do 
not understand what is meant by Italian independence,' 
said Francis, * I only recognise the independence of , 

Naples.' ^^hhA^ 

The Count of Syraoue erbrother of the late king, who 
had been banished and despoiled of his property for 
marrying an English lady, and other offences against 
the traditions of his house, now made earnest appeals to 
his nephew to save the family from everlasting infamy 
before it was too late : but, Francis was deaf to all 
entreaty, and the Count of I Sy f acuae fi nally washed his 
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hands of him, and threw himself into the arms of the 
national party. 

In spite of the great caution observed, the astuteness 
of Count Cavour was able to discover the existence of 
the conspiracy alluded to, all the secrets of which have 
never transpired, though enough proofs have come to 
light to reveal the fact that Antonelli was the leading 
spirit, as the following notes to the Neapolitan Govern- 
ment will shpw : 

Albano, Oct. 9, 1859. [Most private]. 

I return this moment from an audience with the Holy 
Father at Castillo. H. H. has conceded the authorisa- 
tion of the eventual passage of our troops through the 
Roman territory on the line parallel to the Tronto. 
Mons. Bernardi will go this evening to tell Card. 
Antonelli. The Holy Father desires this agreement 

to remain strictly secret 

De Martino. 

Jan. 6, i860. 

The Austrian ambassador labours strenuously to push 
the Holy Father to the most extreme resolutions. A 
Catholic League, he says, can alone save the Pontifi- 
cate and society, 

De Martino. 

To form this league an earnest appeal was made to 
Spain, as the Most Catholic power ; but the minister, 
O'Donnell, firmly refused his sanction to engaging in a 
war against Italy, * because of the unpopularity ' which 
would attach to it. 
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Meantime it was noted by the Piedmontese Govern- 
ment that Neapolitan troops were being concentrated 
in the Abruzzi, and that foreign volunteers, collected 
from all countries, were pouring into the Pontifical 
States. 

The intrigues we have mentioned were known to 
the King of Sardinia and his minister, but not to the 
public, when Garibaldi was allowed to equip two vessels 
and convey his followers to the aid of the Sicilian in- 
surgents. That ,the government shut its eyes to the 
proceedings of the volunteer chief there is no manner of 
doubt now, though at the time, and even afterwards, it 
was a subject of dispute, for Cavour with a masterly 
dissimulation neither denied nor affirmed his complicity 
in the undertaking. When Francis II. not only rejected 
Victor Emmanuel's offer of friendship, but engaged in a 
secret conspiracy for the overthrow of his power and 
the destruction of Italian independence, it became clear 
to the Turin Government that only a deadly war could 
settle the long-standing quarrel with the Bourbon, and 
nothing prevented their declaring it but the disappro- 
bation of the great powers, and the shifting, incon- 
sistent policy of .their French ally. 

It was not to be expected that the news of the in- 
surrection in Palermo (April 6) should be received with 
anything but pleasure, or that the Sardinian Government 
would throw any impediment in the way of the volunteers 
going to the aid of the Sicilians. Garibaldi, who always 
held himself a free agent, and bound to any government 
only so long as his opinions and theirs coincided, had 
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pledged himself to the southern nationalists in February, 
and in pursuance of that promise now prepared to take^ 
command of the rebel army in Sicily. 

The Turin Government threw no obstacle in his way ; 
they even adroitly put arms and ammunition within his 
reach : while the authorities at Genoa allowed him to sail 
under their eyes without molesting him. A Sardinian 
fleet set out in a southerly direction at the same timei^ 
the Admiral Persano having received a note from the 
prime minister to the following effect : — 

* Signor Conte, try to navigate between Garibaldi and 
the Neapolitan cruisers. I hope you understand me.' 

To which the daring sailor replied : — 

* Signor Conte, I believe I understand you ; if I am 
mistaken, you can send me to prison.' 

This was something more than 'winking at' the 
volunteer expedition, and the suspicions of the diplo- 
matic world were aroused. Indignation was freely 
expressed by most of the great powers ; and the 
Neapolitan minister described Garibaldi's descent on 
Sicily as 'an act of savage piracy perpetrated on a 
friendly state.' Angry notes poured in from Vienna, 
Berlin, and St. Petersburg to the court, of Turin. The 
brave Garibaldians, * the flower of the Italian youth,' as 
Cavour called them, were variously described in the 
complimentary terms of * a horde of pirates,' * despera- 
does,' * bandits,' * dregs of the human race,* etc. The 
Vienna Government ordered a fleet from Trieste to take 
its way to the South Mediterranean to protect Naples ; 
the Czar declared that he would do the same only for 
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the material position which Russia occupied, and directed 
his minister to telegraph to Turin his profound indig- 
nation, demanding the punishment of the authorities at 
Genoa, and inquiring if the filibustering Captain Gari- 
baldi still wore the uniform of his Sardic majesty? 
The English naval officers at Genoa looked on encou- 
ragingly, if they did not aid in the embarkation of 
the Italian volunteers : and their conduct was also de^ 
scribed as in/dme. • 

Cavour bore this cross-fire of diplomatic batteries 
directed against him with wonderful courage and calm- 
ness, and ably defended himself and his ministry from 
attacks on every side. Why, he asked, should Sardinia 
throw herself in the way of an enterprise against an incor- 
rigible government ? What right had the world to expect 
that she was bound to hinder Garibaldi's disembarkation 
in Sicily ? If the Irish and Austrian volunteers could 
overrun Italy in order to form a Pope's Brigade, without 
let or hindrance, the Government of Turin could not, 
without divorcing itself from the national cause, forbid 
the Ligurian cruisers to carry Italian men to render that 
aid to the Sicilians which brothers in distress have a 
right to expect from brothers. And if Giuseppe Gari- 
baldi had raised the standard of popular war, and the 
flower of Italian youth were enlisted in his troop, the 
monarchy could not without destroying the founda- 
tion of its strength, wrest the arms from the hands of 
those gallant volunteers. It would be to throw Italy 
into complete anarchy. In short, Victor Emmanuel 
and his government were pledged to the national cause, 
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and they did not mean to stultify themselves by taking 
part with the enemies of that cause. 

It needed all Cavour's bold spirit and subtle Italian 

intellect to carry his sovereign and country through the 

breakers that stormed round them at this period. So 

well had he concealed the secret encouragement he had 

given to the volunteers, that he had to bear the bitterest 

reproaches and upbraidings for his supine indifference to 

the sufferings of his fellow-countrymen in the south. He 

was even accused by the Mazzinians of opposing and 

thwarting the leader of the expedition. While he was 

being vilified by the republicans, reproached by the 

royalists, and stormed at by the diplomatists, he listened 

with that sublime serenity of soul which carried him 

through one of the most trying of political careers to a 

glorious finalcy and said nothing but what was abso-. 

lutely necessary in reply to the great powers. 

Victor Emmanuel went hand in hand with him in 
his daring policy : and the news of Garibaldi's unbroken 
series of victories in Sicily filled them both with hope 
and joy. 

To Signer La Farina at Palermo. 

Turin, June 19, i860. 

I have received your letters of the 12th and 14th, and I 
will preserve them as historic documents. . . Persano 
will give you all the aid he can without compromising 
our banner. It would be a great matter if Garibaldi 
could pass into Calabria. Here things do not go 
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badly. The diplomatists do not molest us too much. 

Russia made a fearful hubbub — Prussia less. The 

Parliament has much sense. I await your letters with 

impatience, 

Cavour. 

The diplomatists did not allow him much respite 
however. Garibaldi's increasing successes in Sicily 
alarmed the Bourbon government for Naples ; and 
special envoys were despatched to London and Paris 
to invoke the aid of those powers to protect the Nea- 
politan coast against the 'filibusters/ France pro- 
posed a truce with Garibaldi for six months; Victor 
Emmanuel's government would only consent to interfere 
with the volunteer movement on condition of the ab- 
solute approval of England — which they knew would 
hot be given. Not only did England positively refuse 
to intervene, but she protested against France doing so. 
Count Cavour then wrote a statement of facts to Lord 
Palmerston and Lord Russell, to further strengthen the 
national cause ; and also exhorted the Marquis d'Azeglio 
to use all his influence in England on behalf of the 
Sicilians. 

The infamous government of Naples, and the hor- 
rible sufferings of political prisoners, had become gener- 
ally known after the escape of Poerio and his com- 
panions, and had excited sentiments of indignation and 
pity in the British Isles, where so many miserable exiles 
had found refuge in former times, before liberal Piedmont 
opened an asylum for them. These banished ones 
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were the flower of the population. In 1853, Charles 
Dickens, visiting Naples after many years, records the 
following dialogue in his correspondence : — 

' I knew a very remarkable gentleman when I was last 
here/ I said to a Neapolitan marchese who came to 
see me the night I arrived : * a very remarkable 
gentleman, who had never been out of his own 
country, but was perfectly acquainted with English 
literature, and had taught himself to speak English in 
that wonderful manner that no one would have known 
that he was a foreigner. I am very anxious to see 
him, but I forget his name.' He named him, and his 
face fell directly. ' Dead ? ' said I. ' In exile.' ' Ah, 
dear me ! ' I said, * I have looked forward to seeing 
him more than anyone in this country.' 'What 
would you have ? ' said the marquis in a low voice. 
*He was a remarkable man — full of knowledge, full 
of spirit, full of generosity. Where should he be but 
in exile ? Where could he be ? ' 

That word exile is a mournful sound in all countries 
and all languages ; but in Italian it is pregnant with a 
bitter anguish which northerns, however well they love 
their country, cannot fully understand. An Italian 
prefers to live at home in poverty rather than enjoy 
wealth and luxury abroad — and to banish him from his 
native place is like tearing his heartstrings out by the 
roots. 

In historical questions the evidence of a romancist 
is not admissible ; but a good novel will be read by 
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thousands who do not care to examine historical evi- 
dence ; and so the < romancist wields a mighty power 
over the sympathies oiF his fellow-men. Uncle Tom's 
Cabin excited the indignation of the whole world 
against Negro slavery ; and Giovanni Ruffini's exquisite 
story, Doctor Antonio, in which he depicted so feel- 
ingly and truthfully the wrongs of his country, did no 
small service to the Italian cause. The sympathies of 
the English nation were now entirely with the. revolu- 
tion ; subscriptions were collected in aid of the Sicilian 
rebels and the volunteer army ; and the great pirate 
himself became the idol of young English enthusiasm to 
an extraordinary degree, considering that he was a total 
stranger. When Englishmen felt so strongly on the 
subject, what must have been the feelings of young 
Italians when this last great struggle for nationality was 
going on I 

A frenzied enthusiasm took possession of the popu- 
lation ; young men of all classes left their employments 
and their studies, and hastened to take part in the great 
work of Italian redemption. The camicia rossa was 
the most glorious of uniforms ; Garibaldi was a match- 
less hero, to whom the history of ancient or modem 
times presented no equal ; he was a Cincinnatus, a 
Belisarius, a Washington, a Kosciusko, all in one. In 
fact the gallant chief, all unconsciously on his part, 
began to rival the soldier-king in the affections of the 
nation. Victor Emmanuel, so far from being jealous, 
felt nothing but intense pleasure in all this feverish en- 
thusiasm, in which he shared as warmly as any one of the 
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volunteers. His only trouble was that he could not 
show his sympathy more openly ; but Cavour as usual 
restrained him. The count could bear, for the sake of 
the cause he had at heart, to be misunderstood by the 
public, and blamed for checking the king's generous 
impulses ; but he wished to set himself right with 
Garibaldi, for whom he had a great admiration, and 
many kind messages he sent him through Admiral 
Persano. 

* Assure General Garibaldi,* he writes, * that not less than 
he do I desire to complete the great enterprise; in 
order to succeed it is indispensable that we work in 
concert, at the same time adopting different means.' 
Again : — 

Turin, July 13. 

Signor Ammiraglio, — ^This moment I received your 
letter, for which I thank you. Declare formally in 
my name to General Garibaldi that it is a solemn 
falsehood that there exist other secret treaties ; and 
that the rumours of the cession of Genoa or Sardinia 
are set on foot by the arts of our common enemies. 

Cavour. 

Turin, July 28. 

Most esteemed Admiral, — I received your letters on the 
23rd and 24th. I am rejoiced by the victory of 
Milazo, which honours the Italian arms, and must 
help to persuade Europe that the Italians are now 
determined to sacrifice life itself to recover liberty 
and country. I pray you to give my sincere and 
warm congratulations to General Garibaldi, etc. 

Cavour, 
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CHAPTER XX. 

KING OF ITALY. 

Meantime the Papal Government had been collecting 
mercenaries from all parts of the world, and the Pope 
invited General Lamorici^re to take the command of his 
heterogeneous army. This general had been one of the 
French commanders at the siege of Rome in 1848, when 
he had uttered the never-to-be-forgiven, never-to-bb- 
forgotten words: Les Italians ne se battentpas. That 
was before he had measured swords with the Italians in 
Rome, after which he had reason to change his opinion, 
though it is not recorded that he retracted it No 
injury that his arms had inflicted on the suffering city 
was remembered half so bitterly as this insult. He now 
set out on his second crusade, declaring that he was 
ready to unsheathe his sword against this modern 
Islamism — an expression which excited great indigna- 
tion in Piedmont 'This brave General Lamoricifere,' 
said Victor Emmanuel, with a scornful laugh, ' baptises 
us for Turks, and transforms the Sabaud cross into a 
crescent He may learn yet that we are the true 

crusaders.' ^Ci tj f^^ 

Just at this time the Count of S^ocaoioe; finding all 
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remonstrances with his nephew hopeless, took refuge 
with the King of Sardinia. The adhesion of this middle- 
aged Bourbon, so closely allied to the throne of Naples, 
was a significant fact, and Victor Emmanuel gave him a 
cordial welcome. 

Francis IL, after some months* fighting, and vain 
appeals for help to other powers, finding it impossible to 
stem the tide of war, began slowly to take in the idea 
that the spirit of nationality was something too powerful 
for him to combat, and that,, to save his throne from 
wreck, the only chance was an appeal to Victor 
Emmanuel. It was too late. The idea of Italian unity 
had progressed with giant strides since the Sardic envoy 
had been dismissed from the court of Naples with a 
rejection of the proffered alliance. Even if Victor 
Emmanuel had willed to restore the Bourbon power, he 
could not have done it now with the victorious Sicilians 
and volunteers ready to cross the Strait of Messina. 
The Neapolitan plenipotentiaries were received with due 
courtesy, and a dinner given in their honour ; but they 
were made to understand that the day of compromise 
was passed ; Italian unity must be accomplished. 

Nevertheless, Victor Emmanuel wrote privately to 
Garibaldi, asking him to content himself with Sicily for 
the present, and not cross to the mainland. But Garibaldi 
had independent ideas of serving his king and country. 
He entered Calabria as soon as circumstances permitted, 
swept across the country like an avalanche, driving the 
Bourbon troops before him everywhere, and took posses- 
sion of the capital, from whence the king had fled. 
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THE DICTATOR OF THE TWO SICILIES. /CJ 

Capua and Gaeta still held out, but their surrender was 
a mere question of time. 

Some sort of goverAing head was necessary for the 
order of the kingdom thus set at liberty, and Garibaldi 
was elected Dictator. Very soon serious differences arose 
between the Government of Turin and the dictator. 
Garibaldi thought it better for the national interests to 
hold Naples unannexed till Rome was also liberated, 
and the volunteers might then present all Italy, united, 
to Victor Emmanuel. He asked the king's consent to 
a two years' dictatorship, and demanded at the same 
time the dismissal of Cavour from office. 

The minister became seriously alarmed ; not for 
himself — his position was too well-assured for any fear 
of that : — but the growing power and popularity of the 
general threatened to take the national cause out of the 
legitimate hands of the monarchy, and put it into those 
of the republican party, with whom Garibaldi had old 
and strong ties. Cavour resolved to appeal to Parliament, 
and let the representatives of the nation decide the 
question. They voted for immediate annexation. The 
question was, would the erratic chief who had conquered 
the kingdom of Naples with a band of volunteers, submit 
to the decision of Parliament ? It is true that his war- 
cry had been Vittorio Emanuele e V Italia ! but there 
were many Mazzinfans at Naples, and Cavour feared 
that he might be strongly influenced by them. He 
never for a moment accused him of personal ambition, 
for he knew how to read the human heart much better 
than the hero of Milazo. 
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' I count largely/ writes Cavour, ' on Garibaldi's loyal 
spirit, generous instincts, and the great affection he 
nourishes for the king/ 

That he nourished an antipathy for him, Camillo 
Cavour, he also knew well, and deeply regretted it ; but 
Garibaldi's attacks could not move his generous rival to 
the smallest resentment. 

The critical moment had now arrived when the royal 
army must take the lead in the national struggle, or 
remain in a secondary position to the volunteers. The 
inhabitants of Umbria and the Marches did not cease to 
implore King Victor to give th^m that liberty which he 
had bestowed on the other provinces subject to the Pope's 
rule ; and now the presence of the foreign army under 
General Lamorici^re excited them to the last degree, — 
while Garibaldi was preparing to march to their aid. 
Nothing but prompt action on the part of the government 
could save Italy from anarchy. The emperor was ac- 
quainted with the intention of the court of Turin, and re- 
plied with the simple words — Faites vite. In truth they did 
not waste time, the Sardinian army being already on its 
way to the Marches when the powers were informed of 
the fact. The memorandum to the ambassadors con- 
tained these significant words, which were a sufficient 
apology for the hasty and unexpected irruption into the 
Pontifical States : — 

* If we do not arrive on the Voltumo before Garibaldi 
arrives at Cattolica, the monarchy is lost, — Italy remains 
a prey to revolution.' It was the solemn duty of the 
king to lead the national movement The people were 
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resolved to be free, and if Victor Emmanuel would not 
be their head, they would find one more dangerous to 
the peace of Europe ; therefore it behoved him and his 
government to take the guidance of the revolution into 
their own hands, so that they might conduct it the more 
speedily to a peaceful termination, and establish an 
order of things that would prevent a recurrence of these 
troubles. 

Order of the Day, 

Soldiers ! — You enter the Marches and Umbria to re- 
store civil order in the desolated cities, and to give 
liberty to the people to express their own wishes. 
You will not have to combat powerful armies, but to 
liberate unhappy Italian provinces from companies of 
foreign adventurers. You do not go to avenge the 
insults offered to me and to Italy, but to prevent 
popular hatreds from breaking out into vengeance on 
b^d rulers. You will teach them the pardon of 
offences, and show an example of Christian tolerance 
to those who stupidly compared to Islamism the love 
of the Italian country. 

In peace with all the great powers, and far from* 
giving any provocation, I wish to remove from Central 
Italy a continual cause of turbulence and discord. I 
will respect the seat of the Head of the Church, to 
whom I am always ready to give, in accord with the 
allied and friendly powers, all those guarantees of 
independence and security, which his blind councillors 
have in vain promised him from the fanaticism of a 
VOL. II. E 
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malignant faction, conspiring against my authority 
and the liberties of the nation. 

Soldiers! — They accuse me of ambition. Yes, I 
have one ambition ; it is to restore the principles of 
moral order in Italy, to preserve Europe from the 
continual perils of revolution and war. 

Victor Emmanuel. 
Cavour. 

September ii, i860. FARINI. 

General Cialdini met the papal troops at Castelfi- 
dardo, where he won a complete victory. Ancona soon 
fell into his hands, and some thousands of prisoners 
surrendered themselves, with the general. The foreign 
mercenaries being utterly overcome, the citizens received 
the conquering army with joy and gratitude. 

All this time the Pope never lost heart ; he was full 
of faith in the ultimate triumph of his arms, and said 
to General Lamoricifere before he went to battle that he 
was absolutely certain that God would 'convert his 
enemies or destroy them.* The necessity of destroying 
them was painful to the kind-hearted Pope, who would 
have much preferred their conversion. But since they 
were not moved by all the censures and anathemas of 
the Church, it was plain they were incorrigible. The 
robber king's proclamation to the army, in which he 
spoke of the Papalini as * a malignant faction, conspir- 
ing against his authority and the liberties of the nation,' 
showed that his majesty's soul was in a very bad state ; 
he had never before expressed himself so strongly, 
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SO bitterly, against the ecclesiastical government. But 
irritated and indignant as he was, he was careful to 
prevent his soldiers avenging the insults that had been . 
heaped upon him and the national cause. He gave the 
strictest orders to the commanding officers — and, after 
the fall of the papal power, to his representatives in 
those provinces — to be moderate and patient with the 
Clerically and to treat the prisoners with the same con- 
sideration as the royal troops. 

The governors of the newly-acquired provinces were 
men of distinguished ability and high character. The 
Marquis Pepoli was sent to Umbria, Signor Valerio to 
the Marches, and the Marquis Gualterio to Perugia. 
The present Pope, Leo XIIL, was then Bishop of 
Perugia, and his good sense and moderation formed a 
contrast to the conduct of the other bishops. He not 
only did not embarrass the government by useless 
opposition, but he assisted in maintaining order in his 
diocese, though he had not, nor has he now, any sym- 
pathy with liberalism. 

Cavour had tried in vain to persuade ^he great 
powers that the sudden descent on the Papal States was 
a necessity to save society from anarchy; all except 
England, who gave her open approval, expressed them- 
selves greatly shocked by the audacious proceeding ; 
Prussia, Russia, Austria, and even France, recalled their 
ambassadors. The Eldest Son of the Church could not 
openly approve of the spoliation of the Holy Father, 
though he had said ' strike quickly ' when consulted on 
the subject, and his representative, M. Talleyrand, took 
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a cordial leave of the great ' spoliator/ heartily wishing 
him success in all his undertakings. 

It was easier to disapprove of what was done than 
to find a remedy for the ills of the distracted Peninsula. 
No foreign intervention nor European congress had 
ever yet hit upon a nieans of establishing order, peace, 
or anything approaching contentment in the population. 
Now all Victor Emmanuel asked, all the Italians asked 
of Europe, was to let them alone — leave them to 
work out their own redemption as best they might. 
The king had tried all peaceful means to reconcile 
ecclesiastical pretensions with the liberties and rights 
of his subjects and the spirit of nationality. His 
moderate counsels had been rejected, his propositions of 
compromise treated with scorn. While he had been 
trying to come to terms with the papal government, 
they had been secretly conspiring against him and 
flooding the country with foreign soldiery. It was time 
to put an end to this dangerous state of things, even in 
the interest of the Pope, who would have fared much 
worse^ at the hands of the threatened republic than 
under the gentle and tolerant rule of the Savoy prince, 
Cavour and the king were agreed to strike boldly, and 
they conquered. 

'We are misunderstood by the other nations,* said 
the minister, 'but the time will come when they will 
judge us with more equity.' 

' Courage ! ' replied the king, who assumed the part 
of comforter when Cavour was depressed, ' let us do our 
duty and go forward.' 
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Towards the end of September the king paid a visit 
to the newly-acquired provinces, and was received at 
Ancona amidst a perfect ovation on the part of the 
soldiers, the citizens, and the peasantry, who hailed him 
as Liberator of Italy. 

Order of the Day. 

Soldiers! — I am pleased with you because you have 
proved yourselves worthy of Italy. By your arms 
you have conquered the enemy, and by your conduct 
the calumniators of the Italian name. The vanquished 
ones whom we shall set free will speak of you and of 
Italy to foreign peoples. They will have learned that 
God rewards those who serve him with justice and 
charity ; not those who oppress the peoples and 
trample on the rights of nations. 

A strong Italian monarchy must be founded on 
liberty ; by order and concord the people will aid us ; 
and the national army will add fresh lustre to the 
glory that for eight centuries has shone on the cross 
of Savoy. 

Soldiers, I take the command. It costs me too 
much not to be first in moments of danger. 

, Victor Emmanuel. 

Ancona, October 4, i860. 

To the Marines. 

Soldiers of the Navy ! — You have deserved well of 
me and of your country. Your exploits under the 
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walls of Ancona are worthy of the heirs of the glories 

of Pisa, of Venice, and of Genoa. 

Soldiers, the nation beholds you with pride — your 

king thanks you. Great is the destiny of the Italian 

navy. 

Victor Emmanuel. 



Victor Emmanuel was proud of the behaviour of 
his soldiers, and he had every right to be. The valour 
of the Sardinian troops and their enthusiastic devotion 
to their king was already well known ; but the disci- 
pline, order, gentleness, and moderation with which they 
deported themselves in the hour of victory towards the 
enemies who had come from all parts of Europe to try 
to crush their independence at the moment when it 
seemed within their grasp, was beyond all praise. 

The Sardinian army, now mixed with so many other 
national elements, we must henceforth call the Italian 
army. 

The king had been particular to impress on his re- 
presentatives in the provinces the duty of being strictly 
just and moderate, so as not to give the Clericals any 
reason to complain. Nevertheless they did complain : 
and in sermons and journals sent forth loud cries of 
persecution. Signor Valerio, royal commissioner in the 
Marches, was much disturbed by the unjust attacks upon 
him, and he complained to the king of the tone of the 
Clerical press. 

* Dear Valerio,* said his royal master, ' if I am con- 
tent with you, is it not enough } And are you quite 
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THE king's tenderness FOR THE WOUNDED. 5$ 

sure you do not push forward too rapidly ? We must 
be patient and moderate.' 

But all the clergy were not opposed to Victor 
Emmanuel. When at Ancona he paid a visit to the 
Holy House of Loreto, and greatly edified the community 
by his reverential bearing. The canons invited the 
royal visitor to lunch, and he accepted. Subsequently * 
he went to visit the Jesuits' college, converted into a 
temporary hospital after the battle of Castelfidardo. 
Victor Emmanuel's tenderness for the sick soldiers had 
done much to endear him to the army. He was a 
constant visitor to the hospitals, cheering the invalids by 
his kind encouraging words, by presents of cigars, and 
various little favours — the value of which chiefly con- 
sisted in the fact that they came directly from the royal 
hand. Many anecdotes the volunteers tell of his don* 
/wmze, his gentleness, his sympathy for suffering. His 
genial presence brought light and animation to the pale 
faces of the sick and wounded soldiers. 

' Your wound is slight ? ' asked the king of a youth 
whose bright smiling face attracted him. 'Not ver}'^, 
your majesty,' was the reply, as he lifted from under 
the covering a bandaged stump. He was promised 
promotion. Those whose families were in bad circum- 
stances had money given them. When the king came 
to a poor fellow whose head was ail bandaged up he 
asked, * Are you wounded severely ? ' 

'Your majesty, I have lost my cyQS,' replied the 
patient. The king bent his head sadly. No money nor 
promotion could heal such a wound as this ; but he made 
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the young man feel his sympathy. Inquiring about his 
family, he learned that he had a mother who was very 
dear to him : and Victor Emmanuel took a medal off 
his own breast and put it into the hand of the blind 
soldier with a kindly pressure, telling him to send it to 
his mother as a proof of how well he had served his 
country. 

After the battle of Castelfidardo the wounded pri- 
soners of the Pope's army were housed with the royal 
troops, so that the king, in visiting his own soldiers, was 
obliged to pass by the beds of his enemies. Some of 
them saluted him courteously, and spoke to him in 
French ; all looked at him with much curiosity, with the 
exception of a Belgian, who covered his face .with the 
sheet to shut out the hateful sight of the sacrilegious 
monster. The king returned the salutations, and replied 
affably to any question or remark addressed to him by 
the prisoners. 

'What handsome people!* he said on coming out 
of the hospital. * What a pity that they will fight against 
us when we are at peace with their countries.' 

The officers of Lamorici^re's army were almost all 
French, and most of the men Irish. As soon as their 
wounds permitted, they, with their general, were put on 
board the ship Conte di Cavour, and conveyed to 
Marseilles. 

Meantime Garibaldi, after some hesitation, and a 
hard contest with his evil advisers, allowed his nobler 
nature to conquer, and submitted to the decision of 
what we may now call the National Parliament, since it 
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ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF SOUTH ITALY. $7 

embraced representatives of all the states of Italy ex- 
cept Naples. The king marched southwards to take 
possession of that kingdom, and before starting he issued 
a proclamation To the People of South Italy ^ which was a 
risum^ of the history of his reign from the day of Novara 
to the present time, with an explanation of his policy 
and the motives which had guided him. As it is a 
lengthy address, and deals with facts already recorded 
here, it is not necessary to transcribe it. We give the 
concluding paragraph : — 

People of South Italy, — My troops advance among you 
to maintain order ; I do not come to impose my will 
upon you, but to see that yours is respected. You 
will be able to manifest it freely. That Providence 
which protects just causes will guide the vote which 
you will place upon the urn. Whatever be the 
gravity of the events which may arise, I await tran- 
quilly the judgment of civilised Europe and of history, 
because I have the consciousness of having fulfilled 
my duty as king and as an Italian. In Europe my 
policy perhaps will not be without effect in helping 
to reconcile the progress of the people with the 
. stability of the monarchy. In Italy I know that I 
close the era of revolutions. 

Victor Emmanuel. 

Given in Ancona, October 9, i860. 

As a proof that some of the priests were national in 
their sympathies, it is recorded that on October 15, be- 
fore the plebiscite, in a church in the Abruzzi, there was 
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a solemn service held for the salvation of 'our king 
Victor Emmanuel/ in which many ecclesiastics took part. 
The people of the Abruzzi were passionately desirous 
of annexation, and petitions with thousands of signatures 
were sent to Ancona, begging an immediate plebiscite* 
The king was pleased with this, for he said it would 
show the powers that he had good reason for passing 
the Tronto. 'Italy must be made by us, or it runs 
the risk of being unmade for ever,' he said to Dr. Tom* 
masi, a Neapolitan who took an active part in the re- 
volution. * Garibaldi is a hero, but he does not know 
how to combat the difficulties of the situation. We alone 
can meet them.' 

The king journeyed southward with two Neapolitan 
gentlemen attached to his staff, Dr. Tommasi and 
Signor Devincenzi, that they might supply him with 
useful information about the state of the country. A 
deputation of distinguished Neapolitans met him as 
soon as he crossed the frontier, begging of him to hasten 
to the capital, as his presence was much needed to calm 
the agitation and uneasiness of the inhabitants. He 
made the whole tour of the country on horseback, 
starting at daybreak every morning after partaking of 
a cup of coffee and a roll, and never halting till late in 
the evening when he dined at some country house or 
inn. After dinner he occupied himself in reading and 
replying to the numerous letters and telegrams which 
followed him — mostly from Count Cavour — ^and rarely 
retired to rest before two o'clock ; but he was always 
ready again at dawn for the day's journey. At the 
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close of one such day when the king and his followers 
had ridden through a heavy rain for many hours, Dr. 
Tommasi, not being acquainted with his new sovereign's 
habits, remarked that his majesty must be fatigued. 
* 1/ said Victor with a frown, ' I am never tired/ 

During this journey the king talked freely to his new 
subjects, and showed much intelligent curiosity about the 
kingdom of Naples. He was astonished at the want of 
proper roads through the country, and he could hardly 
believe some things that he was told about the scarcity 
of schools and teachers. 

' I cannot understand,' said the citizen-king, * how 
even a despotic sovereign should wish to abase the civil 
condition of his own state. But where the light of 
liberty does not illuminate a government it is blind.' 
He talked a great deal about the political prisoners, par- 
ticularly Poerio, and asked Devincenzi to tell him all 
about him. Ferdinand had offered him (Poerio) liberty, 
if he would ask pardon, and the prisoner -replied, * Not I, 
but the king, ought to ask pardon. He has destroyed 
the constitution he had sworn to defend, he has oppressed 
his fellow-citizens. I will never bow to what I think 
wrong.' 

* Bravo, bravo ! * cried Victor, enthusiastically, * those 
are the sort of men that I like.' Then after discussing 
the Neapolitan character he said, ' It seems to me that 
among you there is no medium ; you are either very 
good or very bad, either a Poerio or ' 

He did not finish the sentence, but it is easy to supply 
the ellipsis by the next question : — 
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* Have you ever known Ferdinand II. ? ' 

* Yes, sirjc/ 

' And was he the monster that so many say ? ' 

Devincenzi replied by narrating some facts about the 
late king. 

' Perhaps/ suggested Victor Emmanuel, * he was under 
the influence of the Jesuits, and that want of spirit was 
the cause of some of his errors. You must know that it 
took all my strength to resist them, and without a cha- 
racter of iron I could not have succeeded. But what a 
struggle I had.* 

The conversation one day turned upon England, 
where Signor Devincenzi had lived ; and Victor showed 
himself very anxious to know how he was regarded in 
that country. 

Sir James Hudson often assured him of the good-will 
of his compatriots. ' But,' said the king, * he is attached 
to our cause, and his opinion may be biassed by friend- 
ship.* 

When Signor Devincenzi told him that it was true 
that he was really much esteemed by the English people, 
he replied, — 

' I am very glad. I have a great respect for the 
English nation, and I desire that my Italians may 
deserve the reputation the English enjoy.* 

It came quite natural to Victor to call them 
' my Italians ; ' he had long regarded them as his ; 
for, as Signor Massari had said, * Before the victories 
and the plebiscites had given him the crown of Italy, 
he was our king, he reigned in our hearts ; * and now he 
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felt he was in truth no longer the Sardic, but the Italian 
king. 

One bright morning as the king, at the head of his 
troops, and surrounded by his generals, set out for the 
day's ride, he saw another body of horsemen approach- 
ing, which proved to be the Red Shirts, with their 
gallant chief in the midst, come to lay down the dic- 
tatorship at the feet of his constitutional sovereign. 
Garibaldi's picturesque figure, with the grey mantle 
flung over the red shirt, his auburn locks blowing in the 
wintry breeze, was easily distinguishable by the keen 
eyes of Victor Emmanuel. The two leaders rode 
quickly forward, and when near enough to salute, 
Garibaldi reined up his horse, and said in an agitated 
voice, ' King of Italy ! ' 

*I thank you,* was the simple response of i/ R^ 
galantuomo. They clasped hands and stood looking 
at each other in eloquent silence, the black eyes and the 
blue flashing forth mutual congratulations, while the 
royal troops and Garibaldians, mingling together frater- 
nally, rent the air with joyous acclamations. Viva 
Vittorio^ Ri d' Italia! Viva Garibaldi! Viva T Italia I 
were the cries echoed again and again over the country. 

Alas for the instability of human friendship ! Who 
that had seen Victor and Garibaldi riding 



•hand in hand. 



'Neath the blue sky of their regenerate land 

on that happy day, could have guessed that the future 
held in store for them such dark ones as Aspromonte 
and Mentana ? 
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On November 7 Victor Emmanuel made a triumphal 
entry into Naples, amidst the wildest demonstrations of 
popular enthusiasm. Deputations of citizens of all 
classes struggled with each other to have the first word 
from the king, to give him the first welcome, and express 
their gratitude and affection. 

* I have hastened my coming,' said he to a friend, 
* to save the country from a civil war.' 

* Your majesty's name exercises a perfect fascination 
on General Garibaldi,' said PisanelH. 

* I know it,' replied the king, * I never for a moment 
doubted Garibaldi's great soul ; but I have good reason 
to suspect many who are about him, and who might 
exercise a fascination upon him even more potent than 
mine, because nearer.' 

The king and the dictator drove through Naples 
in the same carriage, amid the frantic plaudits of the 
populate, who almost went mad with the excitement of 
having two such heroes to f^te at the same time. 

Then Garibaldi, refusing all the honours and emolu- 
ments which his grateful sovereign wished to bestow, 
went his way, still a poor soldier of fortune, to his lonely 
Isle of Caprera. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

BY THE GRACE OF GOD AND THE WILL OF THE 

NATION. A.D. 1861. 

During the last days of December, Victor Emmanuel 
was on his homeward journey from the southern pro- 
vinces, and he arrived in Turin just two days before the 
expiration of the eventful year of i860. As in the 
central provinces and in Naples, so in Sicily, he had 
travelled through the country on horseback, and made 
himself acquainted with that land of brigands as far as it 
was possible in a hasty tour. It would but weary the 
reader with vain repetitions to recite all the ovations that 
greeted him in every town, all the graceful demonstra- 
tions of loyalty and gratitude which his presence called 
forth. Enough to say that his journey was like the 
triumphal march of a hero who had saved his country 
from destruction and covered her with glory. Dearly as 
he loved popularity, his soul must have been satiated 
with plaudits before he found repose and quiet in his 
palace at Turin, with his own faithful but less demon- 
strative Subalpines round him. 

On the first day of the new year Farini, Viceroy of 
Naples, resigned office because of a domestic affliction, 
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and the Prince of Carignano was appointed in his stead. 

4 

A royal proclamation to the Neapolitans said : — 

I do not know how to give you a better proof of my 
affection than in sending you my beloved cousin 
Prince Eugenio, to whom I am accustomed in 
my absence to confide the administration of the 
monarchy. 

Naples, however, was not quite free from the Bour- 
bons. Gaeta still held out, though besieged by Cialdini 
and Menabrea ; and the fortresses of Messina and Civi- 
tella were still in possession of the adherents of the 
fallen dynasty. The French fleet hovered about under 
the pretence of protecting the coast. Negotiations on 
the subject were carried on briskly between Paris and 
Turin, and finally the fleet sailed off. Gaeta fell into 
the hands of the Italians ; the other fortresses soon 
followed, and the conquest of the Two Sicilies was 
complete. Then France, still pretending, withdrew her 
ambassador from the court of Turin, while England 
loudly proclaimed her approbation of Victor Emma- 
nuel's proceedings, and was warm in admiration of the 
good sense and moderation with which the Italians had 
carried out so great a revolution. This moral support, at 
a moment when diplomacy was looking askance at him 
from every other side, was a source of much gratifica- 
tion to Victor Emmanuel, and he felt sincerely grateful 
for it. 

The great events of the past year, in which the 
kingdom of Sardinia had swelled into the kingdom 
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of Italy, rendered another general election necessary. 
The new Parliament was opened on February i8 with 
unusual pomp. The representatives of the lately an- 
nexed provinces, mostly men of distinction, who had 
taken an active part in the recent eveiits, were loudly 
cheered when taking the oath of allegiance. The king's 
speech was received with uproarious applause, particu- 
larly by the southern members. 

TAe King^s Speech. 

Gentlemen Senators, — Gentlemen Deputies, — Almost 
entirely free and united, by the wonderful aid of 
Divine Providence, the willing agreement of the peo- 
ples, and by the splendid valour of the army, Italy 
now confides in your virtue and your wisdom. To 
you it belongs to give her common and stable institu- 
tions. While assigning the largest amount of admi- 
nistrative liberty to those peoples who have had 
different customs and laws, you will take care that 
the political unity sighed after for so many ages shall 
not be curtailed. The opinion of civilised people is 
propitious to us ; the just and liberal princes who pre- 
side in the councils of Europe are propitious to us ; 
Italy will become for Europe an efficacious instru- 
ment of universal civilisation. The Emperor of the 
French, while holding firm the maxim of non-inter- 
vention — to us a great gain — has thought proper to 
recall his ambassador. If this is a matter of regret, 
It cannot alter our gratitude to him, nor our faith 
VOL. II. F 
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in his attachment to the Italian cause. France and 
Italy, who have a common origin, traditions, and cus- 
toms, were united on the fields of Magenta and 
Solferino by a bond which is indissoluble. 

The government and people of England — that 
ancient land of freedom — strongly affirm our right 
to be the arbiters of our own destinies ; and they 
have been lavish of kind offices, the grateful memory 
of which shall never perish. 

To the loyal and illustrious prince who has lately 
ascended the throne of Prussia, I sent an envoy, as a 
mark of honour to him and sympathy for the noble 
German nation, which I hope will be more and more 
persuaded that Italy, constituted in its natural unity, 
does not offend either the rights or the interests of 
other nations. 

Gentlemen Senators — Gentlemen Deputies, — I feel 
certain that you will hasten to present to niy govern- 
ment the means of completing the armaments by 
land and sea, so that the kingdom of Italy, placed in 
a condition not to fear attack, shall repose more easily 
in the consciousness of her strength on a reasonable 
prudence. On other occasions my words sounded 
bold ; but there is a time to dare and a time to wait. 
Devoted to Italy, I have never hesitated to place in 
jeopardy my life and my crown when her interests 
required it ; but no one has a right to risk the life 
and the destinies of a nation. 

After many signal victories the Italian army, al- 
ways increasing in fame, obtained a new title to glory. 
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by taking one of the most formidable fortresses in the 
country. The thought consoles me that there was for 
ever closed the lamentable series of our civil conflicts. 
The navy has shown in the waters of Ancona and 
Gaeta that there still survive in Italy the mariners of 
Pisa, of Genoa, and of Venice. 

A band of gallant youths, led by a captain whose 
name resounds through the most distant lands, have 
proved that neither servitude nor prolonged mis- 
fortunes, have been able to unnerve the Italian 
people. 

These facts have inspired the nation with great 
confidence in its destinies. I am glad to make known 
to the first Parliament of Italy the joy which, as a 
soldier and a king, I feel in my heart. 

The first thing the Parliament had to do was to 
proclaim the kingdom of Italy. In a cabinet council 
the king declared his desire to be called Victor 
Emmanuel II., not wishing to put the slight upon his 
worthy predecessor and godfather, of seeming to ignore 
his existence in assuming the title of First. The 
council made no objection. Indeed there was no fear 
of a confusion of names in the history of the Savoy 
dynasty; Victor Emmanuel II. of Sardinia would be 
always known as first King of Italy. Secondly, the 
king said, that as he had done everything that he had 
accomplished by and with the Italians, and, as he firmly 
believed, with the approval and help of Providence, he 
wished to be proclaimed in these terms : — 

F 2 
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VlTTORIO EMANUELE II., PER GRAZIA DI DiO E 

PER volontX DELLA NAZIONE, Rfe d'Italia. 

Parliament approving, the proclamation was made in 
accordance with the king's wishes. 

After the great changes which had taken place in 
the state, Cavour thought well to send in his resigna- 
tion. There was probably, along with other motives for 
the step, some difference between the king and the 
minister at this juncture. Victor's fiery temper and 
Cavour's love of power — ^what Brofferio called his pre- 
potente character — led to an occasional collision, which, 
however, was never allowed to bear serious conse- 
quences. While the crisis lasted the king consulted 
the most eminent of his new subjects, Farini, Ricasoli, 
Poerio, and all were of one opinion that Cavour was 
the right man in the right place. Brofferio says that he 
also was consulted, and advised the recall of his great 
adversary. 

One day Poerio presented himself to the king, who 
exclaimed laughing, 'I know what you are going to 
say; you are come to again advise me to send for 
Cavour.* 

Cavour was recalled, of course, and soon formed the 
ministry of the kingdom of Italy, in which he introduced 
some natives of the newly annexed provinces. 

In all this joy, excitement, and triumph in the 
attainment of Italian unity, the painful fact remained 
that it was not quite accomplished. In the reunion of 
'the Italian family' the most illustrious member was 
still left out in the cold, though earnestly begging for 
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admittance. Everyone felt that without Rome as capital 
the work of redemption, of unity, was incomplete. The 
question was taken up and hotly discussed by the new 
Parliament while in the first flush of national pride. 
Cavour made one of his most masterly and telling 
speeches on the subject, which produced a powerful 
effect, and enchanted the king. He said, ' I consider 
myself bound to proclaim in the most solemn manner 
before the nation the necessity of having Rome for 
the capital of Italy, for without Rome for the capital 
Italy cannot be constituted.' 

The Parliament and the nation felt with him, but 
they were not willing, like him, to temporise and wait. 
The very name of Rome had a magic sound in it which 
fired the souls of the Italians into a frenzied enthusiasm* 

One must be Italian [says the Spaniard Castelar, in his 
Old and New Italy\ one must feel southern blood in 

. one's veins, must have been educated in this glorious 
history, under the painted wings of classic poetry, to 
comprehend all the influences that Rome exercises 
over the Italian mind. Those who wished to make 
Italy a monarchy, and afterwards denied her the 
capital which is hers by nature, did but construct a 
headless body. 

Cavour was resolved to have Rome for the capital, 
and that at no distant day. He was even then opening 
negotiations with the Emperor Napoleon on the subject, 
for without the concurrence of France he would not 
take any action in the matter, and there is little doubt 
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that the question would have been brought to a speedy 
solution if he had been spared another year to put the 
finishing stroke to his great work. But Garibaldi, and 
the extreme party whom he represented, did not want 
to work in accord with France ; the Roman difficulty, 
they thought, should be solved not by diplomacy, but 
by the sword. The cession of Nice and Savoy was 
still fresh in the memory of the general, and in a debate 
on the condition of the army in Naples, he bitterly 
attacked the premier, winding up by saying, 'Never 
will I extend my hand to those who have made me a 
foreigner in Italy.' 

Count Cavour was deeply wounded. He rose to re- 
ply with a visible emotion, which by a great effort he con- 
quered, defending himself with splendid eloquence and 
powerful reasoning, but with calmness and dignity, an 
absence of all personal resentment, that won the sympa- 
thy of all. It was one of his finest speeches ; alas ! that 
it should have been one of his last. 

I know [said he] that between me and the honourable 
General Garibaldi there exists a fact which divides us 
two like an abyss. I believed that I fulfilled a painful 
duty — the most painful that I ever accomplished in my 
life — in counselling the king, and proposing to Parlia- 
ment to approve the cession of Nice and Savoy to 
France. By the grief that I then experienced I can 
understand that which the honourable General Gari- 
baldi must have felt, and if he cannot forgive me this 
act I will not bear him any grudge for it. 
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Remembering how soon that eloquent voice was to 
be hushed in the silence of the tomb, it is pleasant to be 
able to record that the general, at the earnest request 
of the king, sought a friendly explanation with Cavour, 
and offered that stainless palm of his, 

Homy with grasp of the familiar hilt, 

to the great statesman whom he so imperfectly under- 
stood and so often wronged. 

Meantime the new kingdom was threatened with an 
interdict, the last and most extreme punishment with 
which an offending prince and people can be visited 
by the Pontiff. The Pope had exhausted himself in 
protests, censures, and anathemas ; his ammunition was 
almost spent ; there only remained this great gun to let 
off; it might miss fire and fall harmless like the others, 
still the fear of it might have some effect. But no, 
Victor Emmanuel was only becoming more hardened by 
familiarity with cursings. One of his ministers warned 
him that an interdict could not take effect in his state 
unless the document were put into the hands of the 
sovereign. ' If that is the case,* replied the king, * you 
may be content. Whenever I see a priest who looks as 
if he wanted to speak to me, I will put my hands in 
my pockets, and never take them out till he is gone.' 

The Piedmontese were wont to celebrate as a great 
festival the anniversary of the Statuto granted by Carlo 
Alberto in 1848, and now this f^te, coming round just 
after the proclamation of the kingdom of Italy, was 
made the occasion of universal rejoicing. The king de- 
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sired new banners to be presented to the army, and 
General Fanti read in his name this address. 

Officers, Sub-officers, and Soldiers ! — Thirteen years have 
passed away since my august father, crossing the 
Ticino to carry on the war of national independence, 
consigned to you the tricolour banner with the cross 
of Savoy, with the words The destinies of Italy are 
maturing. Under that banner you won brilliant vic- 
tories, arresting for a time our adverse fortune. But 
force of virtue and constancy of purpose made it 
wave freshly, gloriously, in distant regions by the 
side of the insignia of the most powerful armies in 
Europe. 

Afterwards re-treading the fields of Lombardy, re- 
calling the memory of Goito and Pastrengo, you ga- 
thered splendid ^urels in company with the illus- 
trious French eagle. A new and glorious light shone 
then on the entire peninsula. The people of Italy, 
uniting themselves round the flag of national inde- 
pendence, accomplished deeds that their remote de- 
scendants will remember with gratitude and love. 
To-day the destinies of Italy are mature. 

Soldiers, to you I consign the new banners in the 
name of redeemed Italy. On their borders are em- 
blazoned the names of the battles fought. To your 
courage I confide these emblems of loyalty and honour, 
on which the shield of my family, glorious for eight 
centuries of valour, is engrafted with the symbol of 
national redemption. VICTOR EMMANUEL. 

Turin, June 2, i86i. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

DEATH OF CAMILLO BENSO CAVOUR. A.D. l86t. 

Count Cavour laboured continually to convince the 
Catholic states that the temporal power of the papacy 
was incompatible with national unity and liberty, that it 
was an anachronism which must give way before modem 
progress, and that the Holy Father would enjoy a more 
exalted position, more real authority, if he were rid of 
the embarrassment of it. The Italian Government, he 
said, was slandered by those who represented that they 
wanted to overturn Catholicism ; on the contrary, they 
wished to make it more respected, more respectable, 
than it had been for long ages. In taking possession of 
Rome they would contract a lasting peace between the 
Church and civilisation. 

All history proved, he said in one of his speeches, 
that nothing but a miserable and corrupt despotisni 
could result from the union of the spiritual and civil au- 
thority in the same hands. That the State and the 
Church should be separated was desirable as much in 
the interest of the one as the other. The authority 
of the Pope, the independence of the Church, would be 
much better assured by the free consent of twenty-six 
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million of Italians than by the presence of a body of 
mercenaries gathered round the Vatican, or even by a 
valorous and friendly, but still a foreign army. 

It remains [said he] to convince the Pontiff that the 
Church can be independent, while losing the temporal 
power. But we will present ourselves to him, and say, 
' Holy Father, the temporal power is no longer for 
you a guarantee of independence. Renounce it, and 
we will give you that liberty which you have in vain for 
three centuries demanded from all the great Catholic 
powers — that liberty which you have sought to drag 
from them in small portions by means of concordats, for 
which, O Holy Father, you were constrained in return 
to concede privileges — and worse than privileges — to 
concede the use of spiritual arms to temporal powers, 
in order that they might grant you a little liberty. 
Well, that which you have never been able to obtain 
from those powers who boast themselves to be your 
allies and your devoted sons, we come to offer you in 
all its fulness ; we are ready to proclaim in Italy this 
great principle. Free Church in Free State.' 

These were Cavour's sincere convictions. He was a 
Catholic as Victor Emmanuel was ; that is, he believed 
in the Church itself, apart from the priesthood. In the 
heat of the combat with Rome, remembering the fate of 
Santa Rosa, he had made a compact with a liberal priest 
that in case of sudden illness he should come to him, 
no matter where he was, to administer the sacraments. 

In these last two months of his life, Cavour worked 
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more assiduously, more devotedly than ever, pressing on 
the emperor and on the papal government a solution of 
the Roman question as though he felt his time was short 
and the great labour of his life would be still unfinished 
if Rome were left outside the kingdom of Italy. The 
king shared his anxiety, and they spent hours together 
every day, conducting diplomatic correspondence on the 
one all-absorbing theme. They felt that there could be 
no union, concord, or peace till that question was finally 
settled. Rome was the head-centre of the machinations 
of the retrograde party {Codini), and Francis de Bour- 
bon had taken up his abode there, and was pursuing his 
favourite amusement of conspiracy. It transpired at this 
time that in some of the Neapolitan provinces brigand- 
age, which was on the increase, and threatened to over- 
turn all law and order, was, in a measure, due to his 
influence. King Victor then wrote angrily to Paris, 
' Tell the Emperor to put an end to this torment of 
Francis II. at Rome ! * 

Giovane Italia was growing daily more rampant, 
and making its cry of Rome the capital of Italy I more 
loudly heard : while the Romans, intensely excited by 
the great events around them, threatened to rise con- 
tinually. Amongst their most ardent sympathisers was 
Garibaldi, who kept his king and government in constant 
trepidation because of his utter contempt for diplomacy. 
Cavour so ably urged upon the emperor the pressing 
necessity of a speedy arrangement, that Napoleon had 
all but given the order for the evacuation of the Roman 
territory by the French troops, on condition that the 
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Italians should undertake to protect the papal frontier 
in their stead. Nor was the great statesman's reasoning 
quite without effect on Pius IX. and his advisers, who 
at this time seemed disposed to consider the subject 
more calmly than they had hitherto done. In short, 
there were then great hopes of a speedy and satisfactory 
conclusion to the question which, if prolonged, threatened 
the peace of Italy and of Europe. 

* When once I see the king enthroned in the Capitol,' 
said the count, ' I will retire to Leri to plant cabbages, 
tend my vines, and repose myself for the rest of my life.* 

But meantime he allowed himself no repose ; and it 
was noted by his friends that during the debates of 
those last days of May, Cavour had become irritable 
and excitable, and did not display his usual tolerance 
of contradiction. On the 29th he returned from the 
Chamber after speaking, very much agitated, and in the 
night was taken ill with violent pains, and fits of fever. 

The physicians held out little hope from the first, 
the disease being of a virulent nature, and the nation 
awaited the catastrophe in grief-stricken silence. The 
evening before the death, the king, restless and unhappy, 
went himself to the Palazzo Cavour, and ascending by a 
private stair, entered the sick chamber unannounced. 
The patient was lying in a drowsy state with his eyes 
closed, and those in attendance maintained a respectful 
silence while the king stood for some minutes looking 
down at him with an emotion too deep for words. At 
last Farini leaned over him and whispered, * The king is 
here.' Cavour opened his eyes ; the light of his glorious 
intellect was almost spent, but he recognised the king 
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and put out his feeble hand. ^Ah, MaestdV he said, 
and murmured some faint words of farewell. Victor 
Emmanuel, with tears in his eyes, bent down and kissed 
him, and departed with a heavy heart. 

Next morning, June 6, he received the news of the 
death : and though he expected it, it was still a shock 
to learn that the heart and brain that beat and thought 
only for Italy and for him, were cold and senseless, 
* Better for Italy if it were I who had died ! * sobbed the 
poor king in the privacy of his own apartments, where 
he gave way unrestrainedly to his grief for his own and 
his country's loss. But in public he held the calm and 
dignified language which became his position. While 
gratefully acknowledging all Cavour had been to 
him, and mourning for him with undisguised sorrow, he 
let the world know that he could stand alone, and that 
he meant not to deviate one iota from the bold policy 
on which he had entered. 

The grief of all Italy was equal to that of the king* 
Every patriotic Italian felt that he had lost a personal 
friend in the great statesman, and feared for the conse- 
quences of his sudden demise at such a critical moment. 
Massimo Azeglio wrote from his retirement on Lago 
Maggiore to Farini : — 

Thanks, dear friend, for your letter, though it made me 
weep afresh like a child. Poor Cavour ! It is only 
now I know how much I loved him. The last two 
days have seemed like a frightful dream to me. I 
am no longer good for anything, but I have prayed 
to heaven for our country, and a gleam of comfort 
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has come to me. If God will He can save Italy even 
without Cavour. 

But it was the opinion of many that without Cavour 
nothing short of a miraculous interposition of Providence 
could save Italy. 

The king, who felt he never could bestow enough 
honour on the memory of his illustrious minister, 
wanted to bury him with the royal family in Superga, 
but was prevented by the count's will, which provided 
that he should be laid in the vault of the Cavour family. 

Count Cavour's reputation had spread to foreign 
lands, and all the friendly nations sent special envoys 
to Italy with condolences and testimonies of sympathy 
for the misfortune which had befallen the country. The 
Emperor Napoleon wrote an affectionate letter to Victor 
Emmanuel, and sent an ambassador, which was his 
first recognition of the kingdom of Italy. There was a 
grace in choosing the time, when the king was in 
trouble ' for the loss of the man who had most power- 
fully contributed to the regeneration of his country.' 

Camillo Cavour had cherished the dream that, Rome 
won and his king crowned in the Campidoglio, he would 
retire to repose himself under his olives at Leri and 
give up political life. But such a peaceful old age was 
not for him. He was cut down with his armour on, in 
the heat of the combat, almost in the moment of victory, 
and like a true soldier breathed his last sigh with the 
battle cry of his party on his lips. ' Fraie^ he said, press- 
ing the hand of his confessor, a few minutes before 
he expired, *Frate, libera Chiesa in libera State! ' 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

• ITALY WITHOUT CAVOUR. A.D. 1 862-3. 

The new ministry was formed by Baron Ricasoli. 
Victor Emmanuel turned to his state duties with a feeling 
of loneliness and a sense of increased responsibility. 
Henceforth he gave more personal attention to foreign 
affairs, dictated correspondence, and wrote much. From 
a number of notes written in his own hand, for the use 
of an envoy at Paris, we quote one or two. 

I desire that the person that the emperor sends here to 
represent him, be one who knows how to reconcile 
in an amicable manner the interests of two countries 
so closely allied. 

I desire that the emperor should be reassured as 
to the state of the army, which every day is increasing 
in strength on the basis of the ancient Piedmontese 
army ; and that he should not believe the erroneous 
reports which have been communicated to him. My 
wish is to Italianise Piedmont, and Piedntontise the 
army ! 

I have in no respect changed my way of thinking on 
the Roman question. It is a matter of time. I am 
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not ambitious to go there now, nor for some time. I am 
aware that at present France cannot do otherwise 
than she is doing ; and I am firm in my idea 
that the question of Venice should precede that of 

• Rome, 

Victor Emmanuel to Count Ponza di San Martifw, 

Dear Count, — I thank you for the various letters you 
have written me, and still more for your work. The 
affairs of the government of the Neapolitan provinces 
go well, and I am sure, with your activity and capacity, 
they will continue to improve. 

The death of Count Cavour is a grievous fact, and 
I feel it deeply ; but that mournful event shall not 
arrest for one moment the onward march of our 
political life, I see the future before me clear as a 
mirror, and nothing can daunt me. Jl wish strength 
and courage to the present ministry, for grave trials 
are still in store for us ; but if God gives me life we 
shall pass through them fearless and uninjured. The 
recognition of France will be an accomplished fact 
within this month. It is not well to push the Roman 
question ; I delay it as much as possible, feeling sure 
that that of Venice ought to precede it, and I am 
firm on this point. 

Dear Count, remember me sometimes, and remain 
always firm in the faith, as I am : the future is ours. 
I press your hand. Your affectionate, 

Victor Emmanuel. 

Turin, June 15, 1861. 



MARRIAGE OF VICTOR'S YOUNGEST DAUGHTER. 8 1 

In the month of July, Russia and Prussia followed 
the example of England and France, and acknowledged 
Italian unity. At the same time the young King of 
Portugal sent an ambassador extraordinary to ask the 
hand of Victor Emmanuel's youngest daughter, Maria 
Pia, and to present his portrait to the king. The offer 
was received favourably ; in fact, Victor Emmanuel, who 
knew Don Louis personally and liked the Braganza 
family, desired the alliance very much. In the course 
of three months the marriage was officially announced, 
and there were great rejoicings on the occasion, and 
congratulatory addresses innumerable. The senators 
and deputies who came in the name of the legislative 
bodies to present an address, Victor Emmanuel invited 
to enter his daughter's reception-room, and speak their 
farewell compliments personally, — that she might carry 
away a livelier impression of the affections she left 
behind her. The young princess was moved to tears, 
and in thanking the deputation said she would never 
forget the land of her fathers. The king accompanied 
her to Genoa, where he consigned her to the charge of 
the Portuguese ambassadors. The last hour before 
parting the father and daughter spent alone with each 
other, and when they reappeared the eyes of both were 
red with weeping. Maria Pia was Victor Emmanuel's 
, youngest child, and god-daughter of Pio Nono. 

The most striking want — at least, the one that 
travellers suffered most from — in the Pontifical States, 
was the absence of railway communication, all the 
Popes before Pio Nono's time having had a strong pre- 
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judice against steam-engines ; while even he gave only a 
tardy and reluctant sanction to the dangerous innovation. 
Long after other civilised states enjoyed the advantages 
of locomotives, the Pope's subjects still jogged over 
mountain and moor in carriages, — the tedium of the 
journey being frequently enlivened by encounters with 
brigands ; and it was the custom for a gentleman when 
starting on a trip of thirty or forty miles, to make his 
will and confession, like a soldier preparing for battle. 

Under the new rigime this want of railway commu- 
nication was being gradually supplied ; and in the 
November of 1861, the line between Bologna and 
Ancona being complete, Victor Emmanuel went to open 
it with an imposing ceremony. The king was greeted 
with great warmth all along the line. When the train 
ran parallel to the road great crowds were assembled 
who waved their hats and cheered vociferously, crying 
Viva Vittorio Emanuele nel Campidoglio ! The king 
said to his ministers — * Yet there are people in Europe 
who think when I speak of the necessity of settling 
the Roman question, that it is my caprice or ambition. 
If they heard those cries they would be persuaded of the 
just desires of the people, and that it is a necessity for 
the tranquillity of Italy and the peace of Europe.' 

At the end of this year the Crown Prince of Sweden, 
now the reigning sovereign, visited the King of Italy, and 
they became fast friends. Baron Ricasoli only held 
office about nine months; not feeling equal to the 
difficulties he had to encounter, he resigned in March 
1862, and Signor Ratazzi was empowered to form a new 
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hiinistry. Naples was still tormented by brigands, and 
consequently in a disturbed state. The ministers 
thought the king's presence there would have a good 
effect : and in fact it had a very powerful one on the 
excitable Neapolitans, who all united in the warmest 
demonstrations of affection for him. While there, his 
son-in-law, the Prince Napoleon, came in state to visit 
him in the emperor's name, and there was a great 
nautical f^te in the Bay of Naples on the occasion. 



TELEGRAM. 

The King of Italy to the Emperor of the French, 

I have just now visited the fleet which you have sent to 
meet me in this port. This act on your part of kind- 
ness for me personally, and sympathy for the Italian 
cause, has touched me deeply, and I thank you for it 
It is a long time, sire, since I have felt such happy 
emotion as this day. The order that reigns in these 
southern provinces, and the warm testimonies of 
affection I receive on all sides, reply triumphantly to 
the calumnies of our enemies ; and will convince 
Europe, I hope, that the idea of Italian unity rests 
upon a solid basis, and is profoundly engraven on the 
hearts of all Italians. 

Accept the assurance of my sincere and unalter- 
able friendship. 

Naples, May 3. 

6 2 
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All things were going smoothly in foreign affairs, 
but the Ratazzi ministry were getting into difficulties 
at home. The volunteer troops had become a source 
of serious embarrassment to the government ; their posi- 
tion having in fact been the immediate cause of the 
quarrel between Garibaldi and Cavour. Cavour knew 
Garibaldi was a great power, and might become a 
dangerous one ; so he met the general's explanations 
and demands in a conciliatory spirit, promising to do 
what he could for the volunteers, — Garibaldi in his turn 
promising not to thwart or contradict the ministerial 
policy. 

The count's sudden death had left things still 
in an unsettled state, and the difficulties went on in- 
creasing. It was found disagreeable and dangerous to 
have two standing armies under separate heads and a 
separate discipline, and it was proposed to amalgamate 
the Garibaldians with the royal troops. Endless dis- 
agreements arose out of this question, and the king, who 
was excessively worried about it, begged his councillors 
to arrange matters delicately, so as not to wound the 
susceptibilities of the gallant volunteers, nor offend their 
illustrious chief. 

As soon as this question was in a manner accommo- 
dated, a more serious one arose. The central provinces 
lost all patience in waiting so long for a peaceful solution 
of the Roman question. The leaders of the Young Italy 
party became more warlike in their language, and 
excited the peasantry to riotous proceedings, which the 
government had to put down forcibly, and this disagree- 
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able fact helped to make the Ratazzi ministry un- 
popular. 

Garibaldi's name had been used as an incentive to 
those disturbances, and now the hot-headed general 
embarked for Sicily, to take the command of a troop 
who were bound for the Eternal City, resolved to cut 
with the sword the gordian knot of the Roman question. 
The government used energetic measures to maintain 
its dignity, and not allow an irregular warfare to be 
carried on without its sanction. The times were 
difficult, no doubt, and the ministry had a hard road 
to tread, but Cavour had gone through more critical 
times and had known how to make use of Garibaldi's 
enthusiasm, to hold the seething revolution in check 
without appearing to do so, and to avert civil discords 
when they seemed inevitable. * If Cavour had lived, we 
should have been in Rome within six months,' said the 
king a short time after the death. It is not improbable 
that he would have brought the Roman question to a 
conclusion before the year was out, and so * taken the 
wind out of the sails ' of the republicans, prevented all 
the troubles that the unsettled state of affairs occasioned, 
and thus have spared Victor Emmanuel the inexpres- 
sible pain of opposing his soldiers to the volunteers. 
Acknowledging the impossibility of guessing what con- 
tingencies might have arisen, as far as one can judge 
by probabilities, it is safe to say that if the great 
minister had survived another year or so the history of 
Victor Emmanuel's reign would not have been blotted 
by the name of Aspromonte. 
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Royal Proclamation, 

Italians, — In the moment in which Europe has rendered 
homage to the sense of the nation, and recognised its 
rights, it grieves my heart to see inexperienced and 
deluded youths foiget their duty, their gratitude to 
our best allies, making the name of Rome a signal of 
war — that name to which are turned all our united 
efforts and thoughts. 

Faithful to the Statuto to which I have sworn, I 
have held high the banner of Italy, made sacred by 
the blood and glorious by the valour of my people. 
No one follows this banner who violates the laws, and 
who injures the liberties and safety of the country, 
making himself judge of her destinies. 

Italians ! be on your guard against a blameable im- 
patience and imprudent agitations. When the hour 
comes for the accomplishment of the great work, the 
voice of your king will make itself heard among you. 
Every appeal that is not his, is an appeal to rebellion, 
to civil war. The responsibility of it, and the rigour 
of the laws will fall upon those who do not hearken 
to my words. King by the choice of the nation, I 
know my duties. I must preserve the integrity and 
the dignity of the crown and of Parliament, if I am 
to have the right to ask of all Europe justice for 
Italy. 

Victor Emmanuel. 

Turin, August 3, 1862. 
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THE FIGHT AT ASPROMONTE, ' 8/ • 

It was in vain. The Garibaldians were already in 
the field, and having crossed from Sicily, were marching 
through Calabria with ever-increasing forces and the 
cry of * Rome or death * on their lips. Victor Emmanuel 
had now no choice left him but to put down rebellion 
by force of arms. General Cialdini's painful duty it was 
to lead the royal troops on this occasion. He encoun- 
tered the Garibaldians at Aspromonte, in Calabria, and 
on their refusing to surrender to the king, a fight ensued 
in which the volunteers were of course defeated, and 
their officers arrested. Garibaldi, with a ball in his foot, 
from the effects of which he has never recovered, was 
carried a state prisoner to Piedmont, where the best 
surgeons in the kingdom were sent to his aid ; but all 
their efforts to relieve him only inflicted more intense 
agony on the sufferer, and it was a year before the lead, 
was extracted from the wound. 

This unhappy episode was a bitter grief to Victor 
Emmanuel. It was his pride that he was the free choice 
of the Italian people, that he had never drawn his sword 
but against the enemies of his country, and though the 
Garibaldians were all in the wrong, still they were his 
subjects, and the thought that Italian blood should have 
been shed by his soldiers afflicted him deeply. Above 
all he felt the misfortune of the gallant chief, who had 
done so much for the Italian cause, and for whom he had 
such a warm regard. But there was no help for it. The 
national existence was at stake if he allowed his autho- 
rity to be defied by this ill-advised volunteer movement. 

Aspromonte gave a final blow to the Ratazzi 
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ministry. Never very popular, it was utterly shaken by 
the reaction in favour of Garibaldi. Now that the 
danger was passed, and the untamable old lion hors de 
combat^ his rash inconsiderateness, his violation of the 
laws, were overlooked, and only his past glorious services 
remembered. There were fierce debates on the subject, 
and the ministry found it expedient to send in their 
resignation, suggesting a dissolution of Parliament. The 
king did not approve of the dissolution, and preferred 
to accept the resignation of the Ratazzi cabinet. After 
a good deal of worry and consultation, the king decided 
to call Luigi Carlo Farini to office. The ijame of this 
enlightened and liberal statesman, who had ruled the 
Emilian provinces as dictator so ably during the inter- 
regnum, was a guarantee for a good administration* 
Unhappily his health obliged him to retire very soon 
from public life, and he was. succeeded by Minghetti. 
On the whole this first year without Cavour had been a 
very trying one to Victor Emmanuel. 

In the beginning of 1863 the Minghetti ministry 
turned their attention to the financial affairs of the 
state. Several bills relative to taxation were laid 
before the Parliament, and permission asked to contract 
a loan. When authority had been granted by both 
Houses, the king thus expressed his gratification. 

Victor Emmatmel to Signor Minghetti, 

Dear Minghetti, — I thank you again for your work with 
regard to the loan, in my own name and that of the 
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ftation. May the accomplishment of this act be the- 
forerunner of great events, and conduct us to the 
completion of Italian glory. You know how this 
glory has been the dream of my whole life — how it 
. comprises all my aspirations. Firm in the faith, with 
a fearless and tranquil heart, I await it — and we shall 
attain it. 

As soon as I return to Turin I shall send for you. 
Meantime I press your hand with all my heart 

Your most affectionate 

Victor Emmanuel. 



The Parliament met on May 23. The speech from 
the throne did not contain any remarkable statement. 
We transcribe the opening paragraphs : — 

Gentlemen Senators, — Gentlemen Deputies, — In open* 
ing this new session as King of Italy, I am glad to 
thank you for so much work done during the past 
two years. You confirmed the right of the nation to 
its complete unity. This right I shall maintain in^ 
violable. The parliamentary labours were hardly 
begun when Providence snatched from us the illus-i 
trious man who was my able coadjutor in the arduous 
enterprise of our regeneration. This grief was mine, 
and equal to mine was the grief of all Italy for our 
loss. 

The marriage of my daughter with the young 
King of Portugal, while strengthening a beneficial 
alliance between two free states, has shown me, now 
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as always, that the joys of my house are shared by the 
nation. 

These two paragraphs were composed by Victor 
Emmanuel and written in his own hand. Signor Min- 
ghetti has preserved the speech as a precious relic of his 
Gran R^. 

Meantime the Roman question remained in abey- 
ance — to the great detriment of the nation, for it kept 
Central and Southern Italy in a state of fermentation 
which the government could not long hold in check. 
The Bourbon intrigues at Rome, encouraging brigand- 
age in the Two Sicilies, destroyed all security of life 
and property, and impeded foreigners from visiting the 
country. The Emperor of the French, occupying the 
false position of champion of Italian independence and 
protector of the temporal power of the Pope, would not 
do anything, nor let the Italian Government do anything, 
towards settling the momentous question. 

Just at this time an incident occurred which came 
near exhausting Victor EmmanueFs patience and caus- 
ing a rupture with France. Four ruffians having com- 
mitted * deeds of violence, blood, and rapine,' in Naples, 
escaped to Rome, where they found a safe asylum, and 
from thence went on board a French vessel* at Civita 
Vecchia, bound for Marseilles. The Prefect of Genoa, 
Marquis Gualterio, being aware of this, conceived the 
bold idea of seizing these felons on his own responsi- 
bility. In so doing he knew he was violating a treaty, 
and he expected to be disowned by his own government 
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and dismissed. There was a great outcry made about 
the insult to the French flag, and the emperor's govern- 
ment demanded the restitution of the * passengers.' A 
long diplomatic controversy ensued, and had to be 
settled finally by a personal correspondence between 
the sovereigns. The criminals were surrendered to the 
Italian Government, the king promising to deal merci- 
fully with them. 

In this year a bill for the suppression of more 
religious houses was brought in by Signor Pisanelli. 
When the minister carried it to the king for his approval 
he said with a sigh — ' This law will entangle the skein 
still more, and will bring upon me a fresh quarrel 
with all the monks and nuns of the kingdom. Well, I 
will reply to their complaints that I am sorry to give 
them pain^ but I am, above all considerations, a con- 
stitutional sovereign.' 

He was never tired of reminding himself that he was 
a constitutional sovereign, and must set an example of 
obedience to the laws, as if he felt it necessary thus to 
check his naturally imperious will. If for a moment he 
seemed to have forgotten the fact, and felt like one of 
his despotic ancestors — but this happened rarely — he 
quickly called himself up, and with a frank, dignified 
humility, acknowledged that he was wrong. 

Once when the king was on a tour in the provinces, 
an eminent citizen asked grace for a servant sentenced to 
hard labour for defaming her mistress. The king, with- 
out thinking, immediately promised that the sentence 
should be remitted ; but on referring the matter to the 
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Minister of Grace and Justice he found that he refused 
to admit that the case was a proper one for the exercise 
of the royal clemency. The king was deeply mortified, 
but he replied without resentment, — 

*Very well, Sigfior MinistrOy you are doing your 
duty, and I cannot complain. But if you could have 
found a way to save " goat and cabbage/* I should have 
been glad. As it is, I will not try to escape the pain 
that I have merited for having once only since I have 
practised this profession (he always spoke of his kingship 
as a profession) forgotten that I am, that I ought to be, 
and wish to be, a constitutional king.' 

One day Pisanelli complained of the republican 
writers who accused the king of ambition. 

' Very well/ replied Victor with a merry twinkle in 
his eye, * I will punish those gentlemen.* 

* How } ' asked the minister. 

' When we have got to Rome and I have ascended 
into the Campidoglio, I will take off my hat and say, 
" Gentlemen, you have believed me to be an ambitious 
man ; I am not such. Viva la Repubblica ! " * 

Years after, when Victor Emmanuel was in possession' 
of Rome, this Signor Pisanelli appeared at a court dinner 
without his decorations, having forgotten them at Naples. 
It did not escape the king's notice, who after dinner 
asked him if he had become republican } The minister 
wittily reminded him of what he had said in Turin — 
that when once in Rome he would proclaim a republic — 
and said that naturally he would follow the example of his 
king. * But you ought to remember/ said Victor laugh* 
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ing, ' that I said that by proclaiming the republic I Would 
punish the republicans. You will not deny me the right 
of grace ; and this time it is a grace much more just 
than many you have made me sign, as the penalty would 
strike the few guilty and the many innocent/ 

This year Victor Emmanuel travelled a good deal 
through the central provinces, to the great delight of his 
new subjects, to whom he was still a curiosity — a liberal 
king who mixed freely and fearlessly among the people 
being a thing hitherto unknown in that part of the 
peninsula. When in Tuscany he paid a visit to the ex* 
dictator, Ricasoli, at his Castle of Broghlio, near Siena ; 
and to commemorate the event, the baron ordered a large 
painting representing his majesty's arrival. 

In November he went, accompanied by his ministers 
and a large following, to open the railway line between 
Pescara and Foggia. The crowds that followed him 
blocked up all the thoroughfares and rendered the 
passage from the palace to the church impassable ; the 
horses had to stop again and again, while the enthu- 
siastic populace surrounded ;the royal carriage with 
uproarious ewivas. At last the king got out and walked 
to the church in the midst of the people, followed by his 
. tfain. The foreign ambassadors who were present 
thought this was rather an imprudent act, considering 
that the country was still infested by Bourbon outlaw? 
and brigands ; but Victor Emmanuel knew no fear. For 
more than eight centuries the princes of Savoy had con- 
fronted every conceivable danger that man may meet, but 
the dagger of an assassin had never been raised against 
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them in their own country. Emmanuel Philibert was 
once near being shot, but it was during the war in 
Flanders, and the author of the attempt was a lawless 
German count. Not even in times of revolution, when 
regicide was considered by the Italian sectaries a most 
heroic deed, did any of them turn their hands against 
the life of the Savoy princes. So the first liberal king, 
the emancipator and uniter of Italy, who realised all 
that they had been dreaming of for ages — felt he had no 
reason to fear assassination. And surely his son, who 
in his brief reign of twelve months has given so many 
proofs of his fitness and capacity to perpetuate his 
father's work, who has in no way fallen short of his duty, 
but in all things shown himself a worthy successor of 
tl Ri galantuomOy ought to have as little reason to fear 
it. Yet they have tried to murder him, the assassin pro- 
testing, Brutus-like, that he had the greatest respect and 
veneration for Humberty but that he conceived it to be 
his duty to kill the king, Alas for the fate of kings ! 
Even were Humbert not the brave, honest, patriotic man 
he is, one would have thought that gratitude to his 
father's memory would suffice to protect him from insult 
and injury. And if the son of Victor Emmanuel is not 
safe from murderous attempts, what crowned head nflay 
repose in peace 1 But though this atrocious crime has 
revealed the .painful fact that young Italy has not yet 
shaken off her old curse of lawless societies, it has also 
given occasion for the nation at large to show her loyalty 
and devotion to the House of Savoy by demonstrations 
of affection the strength and passion of which could not 
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be believed by those who did not witness it. The most 
vivid descriptions would seem cold when compared to 
the reality of the feeling which shook society from one 
end of the peninsula to the other, when the news of the 
attempt was made known. It called forth some of the 
noblest instincts of human nature and the finest traits in 
the Italian character, and on this account we hardly 
think the king hiinself can regret the circumstance which 
has shown him how deeply rooted in the heart of the 
nation is her affection for him and his family. The 
republicans or internationalists, after all, are but a few 
thousand at most, while twenty-five million Italians 
loudly proclaim their devotion to the monarchy. 

The seeds which for forty years Mazzini had sown 
broadcast over Italy, and which Garibaldi has done much 
to foster, are still bearing fruit, but let us hope the 
noxious plants may soon be uprooted from the soiL If 
young Italians would study Azeglio's writings, and shut 
their ears to the wild utterances of the hero of Caprera, 
it would be well for them individually, and for the state 
of which they form a part. 

We owe an apology to our readers for this digression ; 
but it is impossible to remain an indifferent spectator 
of the enthusiasm the event alluded to has called forth, 
impossible not to sympathize with the indignation and 
the joy of the nation at such a moment, and almost in- 
voluntarily our pen has run into the all-absorbing theme 
of the hour. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE SEAT OF GOVERNMENT TRANSFERRED TO 
FLORENCE. A.D. 1 864-5. 

The Roman question, daily increasing the embarrass- 
ments and dangers of the state, still dragged on ; and 
Victor Emmanuel, who had his eye on Venice all the 
time, having a fixed impression that if it could be re- 
covered he would find less difficulty in getting rid of the 
foreign occupation in Rome, now adopted energetic 
measures to bring about a settlement of this Venetian 
question, urging the English Government to use its in- 
fluence with Austria to induce her to accept some com- 
promise and surrender the Italian province peaceably. 
The Archduke Maximilian, Emperor of Mexico, fa- 
voured the idea of Italian unity, and wished the 
matter to be arranged amicably between his relations 
and the King of Italy. 

Meantime the Italian Government continued to invite 
the French to withdraw their forces from the Roman 
States, and leave the Pope face to face with his own 
subjects without the aid of foreign bayonets. This 
the emperor, fearing to offend the papal party, could 
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not make up his mind to do. But to make the 
road to Rome easier for the Italians, he proposed a 
transfer of the capital from Turin to some more 
southern town, Florence or Naples — he did not care 
which. The French minister, M. Drouyn de Lhuys, 
said : — 

Of course in the end you will go to Rome. But it 
is important that between our evacuation and your 
going there, such an interval of time and such a 
series of events should elapse as to prevent people 
establishing any connection between the two facts ; 
France must not have any responsibility. 

The suggestion was adopted by the Italian ministry. 
When Signor Minghetti first broke to the king the sub- 
ject of changing the seat of government, and making 
Florence or Naples a stepping-stone to Rome, he was 
quite overwhelmed, and pleaded, even with tears, for 
his native city to be spared such a cruel sacrifice as long 
as the Roman question remained unsettled. 

You know I am a true Turinese [he said], and no one can 
understand what a wrench it is to my heart to think 
I must one day abandon this city where I have so 
many affections, where there is such a feeling of 
fidelity to my family, where the bones of my fathers 
and all my dear ones repose. However (he added), if 
we cannot do otherwise, I will make even this sacri- 
fice for Italy. 

This idea preyed on Victor EmmanueFs mind and 
VOL. IL H 
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made him very melancholy. A few days after, he met 
at a railway station a Neapolitan gentleman who was a 
favourite with him, 

*Dear Tommasi, I am glad to see you/ he said. 

* In a short time you will hear news of a great event.' 

* What event, sire ? ' cisked the doctor. The king did 
not answer, but continued with emotion, * I have decided ; 
when the interest of Italy is involved, I do not wish to 
have any remorse. It grieves me to the depth of my 
soul, but I will consent.* 'Your majesty, I do not 
understand.* But Victor Emmanuel, with a wave of his 
hand, stepped into the carriage without answering. 

La Marmora was called into the cabinet, and after 
much discussion by letter and a visit to Paris de- 
clined to approve of the proposal of the French 
government — for the reason that he did not like the 
Italians, after the evacuation of the French, to be bound 
to protect the papal frontier from all aggression. The 
Marquis Pepoli, who was intimate with the emperor, 
had just returned from Paris, and the king asked 
him if he thought it possible to remain in Turin 
without renouncing the advantages of the connection 
with France. When he replied in the negative Victor, 
Emmanuel burst into tears. 'Since the cession of 
Savoy and Nice,' he said, * no public event has cost me 
such bitter regret. If I were not persuaded that this 
sacrifice is necessary to the unity of Italy I would 
refuse.' 

The king accepted the conditions, which provided 
that the French were to evacuate Rome in two years, 
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and fixed on Florence as the residence of the court. 
The convention was then agreed to and signed. The 
ministers were touched by the king's sorrow; and 
Visconti Venosta said to a friend : — 

It is a most ungrateful office that I have to perform in 
bringing a great sorrow upon the city of Turin — had 
it not been for which, instead of being minister of the 
King of Italy, I should still be suffering under a 
foreign rule. 

The minister had not exaggerated the effect of this 
change upon Turin. The wildest consternation, the 
most passionate grief, reigned in the city. The more 
ignorant part of the populace, who could not under- 
stand the state reasons for the sacrifice of Turin after 
all she had done for the Italian cause, made riol^^us 
demonstrations against the government; while the 
better class of citizens broke into bitter lamentations 
and complaints of the cruel ingratitude with which they 
were treated. The ministry had to resign on Septem- 
ber 24 ; . and the king sent for La Marmora. The 
general, who was travelling in Switzerland when he re- 
ceived the royal summons, hastened home, and though 
he had disapproved of the convention, he generously 
consented to assume the difficult and ungrateful office of 
premier. 

The new ministry set themselves to examine the 
unpopular convention which had driven their predeces- 
sors out of office, but it being already signed there 
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seemed no remedy. The king said, * I have signed the . 
convention ; I must maintain it ; / will maintain it. I 
believe it is for the good of Italy.' 

The single-minded, chivalrous La Marmora stood 
loyally by the king in his trouble. * The king^s signa- 
ture is there — that is enough,' he said, in the Chamber. 
After long and painful discussions the convention was 
approved by a large majority in both houses. 

On New Year's day 1865, the city deputations who 
waited on the king were received by him with unusual 
warmth, and he hoped the inhabitants of his beloved 
native city would continue worthy of their old reputa- 
tion for devotion to their common country. The fury 
against the government had calmed down during the 
three months since the change of ministry; but great' 
depression and melancholy prevailed, and there were 
not wanting demagogues to take advantage of it, to stir 
up the Mazzinian element to make a demonstration 
against the king. On the occasion of a court ball, 
January 31, the populace crowded round the palace, 
shouting, and hissing, and even throwing stones to im- 
pede the entrance of the guests. The king in deep 
indignation set out immediately for Florence, accompa- 
nied by La Marmora. 

All Italy cried shame on the populace of Turin, and 
tried to atone for the outrage by extraordinary marks 
of devotion. Crowds waited at every station along the 
line, cheering and applauding vociferously ; but it was 
nothing to the reception the king met in Florence, 
which welcomed him with redoubled warmth because 
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he had chosen that city for his capital. All the most 
distinguished men hastened to offer their homage, and 
among them Gino Capponi, for whom the king had a 
great admiration, and on whom he bestowed the order 
of the SS. Annunciata. 

But all this applause could not heal the wound 
inflicted by the Turinese. A storm of fierce emotions 
was raging in his heart, and he could not long keep up 
the farce of smiling, bowing, and looking happy when 
he was miserable. He hastily left Florence and re- 
tired to the Villa San Rossore, near Pisa. 

The day after the seditious demonstration above 
nientioned, Turin awoke to a sense of shame for the dis* 
graceful performance. It is true that it was only the 
mob, and for the most part boys, who had taken part 
in the outrage ; but the respectable portion of the com- 
munity were conscious of having encouraged a spirit of 
discontent, and expressed themselves bitterly on the 
subject of the removal of .the capital — so that they 
now felt the whole city was involved in the disgrace. 
All the other towns raised a cry of indignation at 
the disloyal demonstration, and Turin felt crushed 
under the displeasure of the king and the nation. The 
nobility and the municipality, wishing to set matters 
right, conceived the idea of presenting an address to the 
king, deploring the insult and expressing their devotion 
to his person and throne. When this address was 
signed by many thousand names, they humbly solicited 
an audience, which the irate monarch, still sulking in 
retirement at San Rossore, disdainfully refused to grant. 
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The minister, Signer Lanza, and the Prince of Carignano, 
earnestly pleaded the cause of the offending city, and 
Victor Emmanuers fierce but short-lived anger gave 
way before the evidences of repentance which it dis- 
played. 

The Marquis Roz^, Syndic of Turin, read the ad- 
dress, which completely melted Victor's soft heart. His 
full pardon was given in a few frank and generous 
words, which he could hardly pronounce for the emo- 
tion that choked his utterance. It was noticed that 
after this day Victor Emmanuel was no longer gloomy 
and taciturn. He recovered his usual cheerful gaiety 
of manners. But his heart was in Turin ; he longed 
to be back to see the old familiar streets, palaces, 
and gardens, where his life had been spent, and to re- 
ceive the affectionate greeting of the citizens. On 
February 23 he returned to the Subalpine capital, and 
was welcomed with transports of joy by all classes, with- 
out a dissentient voice. 

To meet the expenses of the change of capital and 
other requirements of the state, the Minister of Finance, 
Sella, found it necessary to resort to fresh taxation. 
Before laying the matter before Parliament, and asking 
the nation for new sacrifices, he said to the king, that 
it would be well that an example of disinterestedness 
should be given by thfe highest person in the state. 
Whereupon the king, without a word, surrendered a fifth 
part (three million francs) of his civil list. 

Such acts as this, carefully recorded by the Liberals, 
are as carefully suppressed by the Clericals. Not even 
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in conversation do they ever let slip a single kind or 
generous action, of all the many that Victor Emmanuel 
did in public and private ; but they dwell with gusto on 
his faults, and exaggerate them. These faults the 
Liberals on the other hand regard as spots on the sun, 
not worthy of notice, and accordingly as a general 
rule do not notice them. The whitest swan and the 
blackest crow could not be more diverse than the two 
pictures we are called upon to contemplate under the 
heading, * Victor Emmanuel.' Let us take, for example, 
a few sentences at random from the first publications at 
our hand. 

Clerical: — He left behind him a bad name, an im- 
poverished nation, and an example which the world 
must condemn. In public affairs he was an utterly 
unscrupulous man ; in private he was bold, haughty, 
full of passion, and wholly given over to licentious- 
ness, etc. 

Liberal: — What a great monarch was Victor Emma- 
nuel ! What a fine noble life was his ! How full of 
sublime teaching for kings and for peoples! All 
agree, in death as in life, to honour the name of the 
first King of Italy — the greatest, best, and most 
glorious king she may ever see — the model patriot, 
etc., etc. 

When the story of Victor Emmanuel has grown 
dim through time, the future historian will be puzzled 
to choose between the conflicting records of the ex- 
treme parties. But we have no hesitation in saying 
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even the most extravagant partisans of the king are 
more honest and truthful than his detractors ; and there 
are always some just-minded, moderate men who do 
not allow their feelings to bias their judgment, and who 
frankly acknowledge that their hero was not perfect, 
though he had a hundred claims on their affection and 
gratitude. 

Just at this time Victor Emmanuel was pleased to 
receive a courteous letter from the Holy Father asking 
him to send some confidential person to Rome to con- 
sult about the nomination to certain vacant bishoprics ; 
but the king's envoy and the Pope did not come to an 
understanding, and the negotiations were broken off. 

In this year Spain, the only European power which 
had not yet acknowledged the kingdom of Italy, sent an 
ambassador to the court of Victor Emmanuel. Queen 
Isabella was always the implacable foe of liberty, and 
had hitherto given great encouragement to the Ultra- 
montane party, so that it was a triumph to see this 
last enemy succumb under the pressure of popular 
opinion. 

Before opening the new Parliament in Florence the 
king paid a vibit to Naples, then suffering terribly from 
the ravages of cholera, to give relief to the afflicted 
people, and comfort and encourage them by his pre- 
sence, as his custom was on such occasions. 

On November i8, 1865, the first Parliament was 
opened in Florence. 
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The Kin^s Speech. 

Gentlemen Senators, — Gentlemen Deputies, — When in 
that generous city which has guarded the destinies 
of Italy in her new-born fortunes, I inaugurated these 
parliamentary sittings, my words were ever full of 
encouragement and hope, constantly justified by the 
feats that followed. With a soul full of the same 
confidence to-day I see you united round me in this 
noble seat of illustrious memories. Here also, intent 
on the full vindication of our right to self-government, 
we shall conquer every obstacle. 

On closing the last legislature, in deference to the 
Head of the Church, and with the desire of satisfying 
the religious scruples of the majority, the government 
welcomed a proposal for negotiations with the Pon- 
tifical See ; but they were obliged to break them off 
when they thought the conditions would be derogatory 
to the rights of the crown and the nation. The ful- 
ness of time and the inevitable force of events will 
solve the question between the kingdom of Italy and 
the papacy. On us meantime it is incumbent to 
observe faithfully the convention of September 15, 
which France will in the established time carry into 
complete effect. The virtue of waiting is to-day 
rendered more easy to Italy than it was in the past, 
for since I last addressed Parliament its condition has 
been improving. 

In the progress of our work we are comforted 
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by the sympathy of all civilised peoples. By com- 
munity of interests and by the tie of gratitude we are 
bound in a close accord with France. We are in 
good relations with most of the other states of Europe, 
and with the governments of the two Americas. A 
vast field was opened to commerce by the advantageous 
treaties concluded with England, Holland, Denmark, 
Switzerland ; as» already with France, Sweden, Bel- 
gium, Turkey, and Persia. Spain a short time ago 
recognised the kingdom of Italy. Bavaria and Saxony 
have manifested the same desire which Germany and 
Prussia have already put into effect. The ties between 
the Latin race and the noble Germanic peoples thus 
strengthened will enable the Italians to entwine with 
theirs their interests and aspirations, and help to 
extinguish obsolete prejudices and rancours. In this 
manner Italy, taking her place among the great states 
of Europe, will contribute to the triumph of justice 
and liberty. 

At home our policy has already produced wonder- 
ful effects. In the course of a few years — in the ad- 
ministration, in the laws, in codes, in public works, in 
the army — results have been obtained for which in 
other countries they have laboured for generations or 
have gone through deplorable intestine struggles. 
That so many difficulties are overcome, augurs well 
for the future. 

My ministers will present drafts of laws to com- 
pletely systematise the legislative unification of the . 
kingdom of Italy, to redeem from ignorance the poorer 
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classes, to improve the condition of credit, and to 
push forward more energetically "the public works. 
Other laws you will amend as experience and oppor- 
tunity counsel. The great difficulty is to repair the 
unbalanced state of the finances without taking from 
the nation its strength of arms by land and sea. I 
am grieved beyond measure that an unavoidable 
necessity obliges us to ask from my people new 
sacrifices. But I am certain their public spirit will 
not fail you, gentlemen ; I have had too many 
guarantees of it in the privations they have already 
sustained with such wonderful constancy. But I 
desire you to divide the taxes in the most equitable 
and least burdensome manner possible, reducing the 
public expenses to the narrowest limits. 

The Italian people ought to divest themselves of 
all the remains of the past which stand in the way of 
the full development of their new life. You will have 
to deliberate upon the separation of the Church and 
State, and the suppression of religious corporations. 
Proceeding in this manner the insidious practices of 
enemies, or the spite of fortune, will not destroy our 
work. A great change is going forward among the 
peoples of Europe. The future is in the hands of 
God, If in the accomplishment of the destinies of 
Italy, fresh trials should arise, I feel certain that 
her valiant sons would press around me once more. 
Where the moral force of civilisation prevails, the 
mature judgment of the nation will not fail to profit 
by it 
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Gentlemen Senators, — Gentlemen Deputies, — In order 
that the rights and the honour of Italy may remain 
inviolate, it is necessary to advance frankly on the 
road of our national policy. Certain of your concur- 
rence, confident in the affection of the people and the 
valour of the army, I will not shrink from this most 
noble undertaking which we must transmit complete 
to future generations. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE FINAL EXPULSION OF THE FOREIGNER. 

A.D. 1866. 

Early in the new year Victor Emmanuel lost his third 
son, Odone or Otto, Duke of Monferrat, and his dear old 
friend Cavaliero Massimo Azeglio. The death of the 
poor deformed prince could hardly be called a misfortune 
for himself, as he was a constant sufferer. But his 
bright intelligence and gentle disposition had endeared 
him to his family, and his robust and soldierly brothers 
treated him with affectionate consideration. The com- 
passionate tenderness the afflicted boy inspired in his 
father may be imagined from the following anecdote. 
When in Rome King Victor drove almost every after- 
noon on the Pincian Hill. At the entrance there stood 
a hunchbacked boy, for whom he always had a pile of 
coppers wrapped in a paper. One of the gentlemen in 
waiting made inquiries about the youth, and told the 
king that he was quite undeserving of his bounty. * Che 
vuok ? ' was the reply. * He reminds me of Odone, and 
I cannot pass him by.' 

Though Massimo Azeglio had long retired from 
public life, he was still dear to Victor Emmanuel as the 
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brave, disinterested, and noble-hearted man who had 
sacrificed every personal regard when he consented to 
take office in the first miserable year of his reign, sharing 
his grief, his humiliation, his unpopularity, supporting 
and sustaining him in the noble part he chose to act of 
R^ galantuomo. Victor Emmanuel felt strongly the 
fascination of his versatile genius ; and in the inscription 
on the monument which he helped to erect to his me- 
mory, he calls him his 'friend/ The readiness with 
which the great artist and author would assume an 
office of state when required, and then step down into 
comparative poverty, living by his brush, is a charming 
trait in his attractive character. No pecuniary reward 
would he take on his retirement Victor Emmanuel 
wanted to bestow on him the Order of the SS. Annun- 
ciata, but he declined with the smiling remark that it 
was not meet for the king's cousin to sell pictures. The 
readers of his correspondence will remember that at the 
time of the Peace of Milan the Emperor of Austria 
offered him the Order of St Etienne, and he replied 
that if the emperor really wished to show to him *some 
mark of benevolence, let him give him the pardon of 
the Lombards who had been excluded from the amnesty. 

The king was not in Turin when Azeglio's hopeless 
state was made known, but the Prince of Carignano 
visited him the day he died, and his last words to him 
were, * Remember me, and that I have always been a 
devoted and affectionate servant of the House of Savoy.' 

All through the past year Victor Emmanuel had 
been trying to wring Venetia out of the grasp of Austria, 
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in a pejiceable manner, if possible, but if that were not 
possible he was resolved to resort to arms once more. 
His speech in November plainly pointed to war as more 
than a probability ; and, Austria firmly refusing to 
surrender her possessions, both parties prepared for ano- 
ther struggle. Foreign domination once established in 
a country is an incubus difficult to shake off. In Italy 
the monster called /o Straniero died hard, clinging con- 
vulsively to his victim and sapping the life-blood from 
her veins with his expiring breath. Lombardy had been 
won and lost, and won again, with a generous prodigality 
of the noblest blood in the country ; and now the 
Italian soil must drink once more the warm libation 
from Italian hearts before la Patria could be completely 
redeemed and united. 

The quarrel between Austria and Prussia was grow- 
ing all this time, and Italy proposed an alliance defensive 
and offensive with the latter power. The ministry had 
become unpopular because of the corn-grinding tax, 
which to the present day has never ceased to be a source 
of discontent, and Sella, the Minister of Finance, author 
of the obnoxious bill, sent in his resignation, and all his 
colleagues with him. The king was greatly annoyed by 
the defeat of the government at this critical juncture. 
La Marmora, who had his entire confidence, was em- 
powered to form a new- ministry. The general had 
some difficulty in getting a Minister of Finance, but a 
politician was at last found bold enough to undertake 
the unenviable duty of directing the monetary afllairs of 
the new kingdom. La Marmora remained President of 
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the Council and Minister for Foreign Affairs ; General 
Pettinengo was called to the War Department, and he 
accepted office simply to please the king. 

The distinguished and patriotic young general, Giu- 
seppe Govone, was sent to Berlin to treat of the alliance. 
He fulfilled the office with tact and ability, and the 
treaty was concluded April 8, 1866. 

When this fact became known, Austria, on the brink 
of war with Prussia, began to think that she must rid 
herself in some way of the worry of the Italians on her 
southern frontier, in order to be free to combat her 
powerful northern enemy. The cabinet of Vienna did 
not apply directly to the cabinet of Florence, but to 
that arbiter of the destinies of nations. Napoleon III., 
proposing to cede Venetia on condition that the Italian 
government should detach itself from the Prussian 
alliance. It was a strong temptation ; to recover the long- 
disputed provinces without the risks and expenses of 
war would have restored the minister to the popularity 
he had lost in the matter of the convention with France. 
But La Marmora was proof against all such temptations. \ 
He would brave popular rage, but he would not fail in 
the smallest particular in any of his engagements. In 
order to leave his sovereign free to exercise the royal 
prerogative, he sent in his resignation, which Victor 
Emmanuel, being entirely of his mind, refused to 
accept. 

After an ineffectual attempt to accommodate matters 
by a congress, war was declared against Austria, on June 
20, 1866, and La Marmora, having appointed Ricasoli 
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as his deputy at the head of the council, led the army 
northwards. The Italians, though grHmbling against the 
ministry because of the recently imposed tax, received 
the announcement of war with unmeasured applause. 
The day before the battle is always one of pleasing ex- 
citement and enthusiasm ; the day after, when the costs 
come ±0 be counted, one of mourning. 

Victor Emmanuel appointed his cousin regent, and 
carried his sons along with him to the seat of war. At 
sunrise the king passed through the streets of Florence, 
amidst loud acclamations, good wishes, and blessings, to 
the railway station, where he embraced Baron Ricasoli, 
saying, * I commend our country to you.' 

The ardent applause which greeted the king was in 
answer to one of his fiery proclamations issued the day 
before, explaining the reasons of the war, which were — 
the inveterate hostility of Austria to Italian liberty, her 
refusal of a pacific settlement of the quarrel by means of 
a congress, and her threatening attitude on the Italian 
frontier, which was a continual source of disturbance and 
inquietude to his state. He thanked his people and army 
for the ready response they had given to his call ; ex- 
pressed a strong conviction that the justice of their cause 
would be recognised by public opinion, and concluded 
thus : — 

Italians, — I commit the government of the state to my 

most beloved cousin Prince Eugenio, and I take up 

again the sword of Goito, Pastrengo, Palestro, and 

San Martino. I feel in my heart a conviction that 
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this time I shall completely fulfil the vow I made 
on the tomb of my magnanimous parent I will be 
once more the first soldier of Italian independence. 
Viva r Italia I 

Given from Florence, June 20, 1866. 

Victor Emmanuel. 

RiCASOLI. 

To the National Guards, 

» 

Officers, Sub-officers, and Militia of the National 
Guards, — I commit the sovereign authority to my 
beloved cousin Prince Eugenio, and I turn again to 
fight the last supreme battles for the liberty and inde- 
pendence of Italy. While the forces of land and sea 
will vindicate the nation's rights against the threats 
and provocations of Austria, you will maintain her 
well ordered and tranquil, because in obeying the 
laws she will strengthen her liberties and prepare her- 
self for the glorious future that awaits her. You have 
constituted this kingdom by your votes : preserve it 
intact by your discipline and your citizen arms. To 
you I commit, in full confidence, the guardianship of 
public order, and calmly I go where the voice of 
Italy calls me. 

Victor Emmanuel. 

Victor Emmanuel to Napoleon III. 

Sire and Brother, — I announce to your majesty that, 
faithful to the convention made with Prussia, I have 
this morning sent a declaration of war to Austria. 
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My army, which confronts the enemy, counts over 
250,000 active men. I have a reserve of 50,000, and 
very soon I may have another as good. I start to- 
morrow to assume the command of the army. My 
heart is joyous and full of confidence in the future. 

I thank your majesty for all that you have done 
for us, and I pray you not to forget us, and me in 
particular, who am your majesty's good brother, 

Victor Emmanuel. 

The emperor replied that in the interests of his 
country he had resolved on maintaining a strict neutra- 
lity ; but he would never cease to pray for the happiness 
of his * good brother ' and the independence of Italy. 



Order of the Day, 

Officers, Sub-officers, and Soldiers, — Austria arming on 
the frontier challenges you to new battles. In my 
own name, in the name of the nation, I call you to 
arms. This cry of war shall be as heretofore a cry of 
joy to you. Whatever be your duty I will not tell 
it you, because I am satisfied that you know it. Con- 
fiding in the justice of our cause, strong in the right, 
by our arms we must accomplish our unity. 

I assume to-day the command of the army, to 
fulfil the duty which awaits me and you, to liberate 
the people of Venetia who have long groaned under 
an iron yoke. You shall conquer, and your name 
shall be blessed by present and future generations. 

Victor Emmanuel. 
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Victor Emmanuers happy prognostications were not 
this time destined to be fulfilled. The forces of Austria 
were led by the able and experienced commander the 
Archduke Albert, who had distinguished himself at 
Novara. On the ill-omened field of Custozza, where the 
Italians had been defeated in 1849, the opposing armies 
met ; and both being in good condition, well disciplined 
and brave, there was fought a prolonged and bloody 
battle, in which the Italians were worsted, but not 
routed. They valiantly maintained their positions, and 
though their losses were heavy, those they inflicted on 
the enemy were also severe. 

On July 20 the Italian navy suffered an overwhelm- 
ing defeat at Lissa in the Adriatic, and these two great 
misfortunes plunged Victor Emmanuel into the deepest 
grief. He felt disabled from continuing the war : all the 
sacrifice of life had been in vain : national unity was as 
•far off as ever. He had deported himself with his 
usual gallantry at Custozza ; and the young princes, for 
the first time in action, had shown a spirit worthy of 
their father! Amadeo was slightly wounded ; and this 
gave an opportunity for the generals to protest against 
the reckless exposure of lives so precious to the state. 
General Cialdini said the thought that at any moment 
they might be deprived of all the royal family, had 
weighed heavily upon his mind. The king combated 
the idea for his sons as well as himself. He said he 
did not expose himself from mere recklessness, but from 
a sense of duty, to inspire his men with more courage, 
and show them that he considered the cause worth 
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fighting for, worth dying for, if need be. ' I appreciate 
this anxiety about the lives of the princes/ he said, ' but 
my sens are soldiers and must fight. If we princes of 
Savoy remained at home at ease while our soldiers 
fought for us, we should end like the Bourbons of 
Naples.' 

Meantime the Prussian arms were everywhere 
victorious over Austria, and about ten days after the 
battle of Custozza it was announced in the Moniteur that 
Austria had asked the Emperor Napoleon's mediation, 
offering to cede him Venice, and that he was making 
over that province to the King of Italy. Italy could not 
accept it without the consent of her ally Prussia ; and 
while negotiations were going forward on the subject, 
the brief seven weeks* campaign was brought to a con- 
clusion by the great victory of Sadowa, and on July 26 
the preliminaries of peace were signed by the Austrian 
and Prussian plenipotentiaries. 

Though defeated by the Prussians, the Austrians had 
been victorious in two encounters with the Italians, and 
these reverses, coming after such sanguine expectations^ 
having sunk the country in gloom and misery, the 
national misfortune had to be accounted for by imputing 
mismanagement to the government 

The king, finding his army very much diminished^ 
and hemmed in between the Austrian forces, the Po 
and the Adige, began to see the necessity of an imme- 
jcjiate armistice. But to take upon himself the responsi- 
bility of concluding an armistice, so sure to be unpopular, 
would be rash. He despatched General Menabrea to 
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Florence to explain the desperate state of things at the 
seat of war, and ask the approval of the government to 
what was an unavoidable step. To wait for a reply 
might be dangerous ; and the king and General La 
Marmora opened negotiations with the Austrians at 
once, resolved to disregard every consideration but what 
was best for the country. 

. It was then that La Marmora, with that high- 
souled loyalty which always distinguished him, resolved 
to throw himself between the king aiid the* nation. A 
constitutional sovereign must not be permitted by his 
minister to do anything that would bring upon him the 
odium of his people. * I take the whole responsibility, 
whatever may happen,' said he. 

' This is too much, dear La Marmora,* replied Victor 
Emmanuel, pressing both his hands with emotion ; * I 
must have my share.* 

The king and the general sustained each other in 
their patriotic resolution to conclude an armistice. 
' They will accuse us of having betrayed the country,' 
said Victor, * but we will sacrifice even our reputation 
to preserve the army, and with it the nation.* 

The government approved of the armistice. Venice 
was restored to Italy by the Emperor of France, with 
the approval of Prussia. There was a sting in the 
thought that it was not wrung from the talons of the 
Austrian eagle by the valour of Italian arms, but by the 
force of diplomacy ; still it was a delightful fact that 
Venice was free, with the tricolour waving on St. Mark's. 
The Italian soil was delivered from foreign occupation ; 
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the never-to-be-forgotten cry, Fuort lo Straniero ! 
which had resounded so long throughout the peninsula, 
was to be heard no more. 

During the period of the armistice, before the treaty 
of peace was signed, there was an interlude which di- 
verted the public interest from the late disasters in 
the form of an insurrection in Sicily, which was quickly 
suppressed by General Cadorna, who had with him the 
sympathy of the respectable portion of the community. 
It was conducted by those lawless adventurers who had 
been hitherto accustomed to live as they pleased, and 
prey upon their neighbours, and consequently disliked 
the new order of things, as tending to do away with 
their privileges. This movement was the last expiring 
effort of the Bourbons to restore their dynasty in Italy. 

As soon as the treaty was signed at Vienna, October 
2, the Venetian Assemblies unanimously elected Victor 
Emmanuel with acclamations, and begged for immediate 
annexation to the kingdom of Italy. On November 4, 
in the city of Turin, Victor Emmanuel received the 
deputation which came to proffer him the homage of 
the inhabitants of Venetia ; and not only did the citizens 
greet them with demonstrations of joy, but visitors 
from all parts of the Peninsula were assembled to 
welcome them, as brothers long separated by a cruel 
fate, at last reunited to the Italian family. The exiled 
Venetians wept for joy to think they should see again 
their dear native city. The king, in bestowing the Order 
of the SS. Annunciata upon Generals Ctaldini and 
Menabrea; also decorated the breast of the blind Vene- 
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tian, Paleocapa, who had resigned with the Cavour 
cabinet, disgusted with the peace of Villafranca, but 
who was now full of joy at the thought of breathing his 
native air once more. 

Victor Emmanuel was radiant with happiness. Who 
will blame him if in that moment he forgot Custozza and 
Lissa, and thought only that the labour of his life was 
accomplished, that the vow he made on his father*s tomb, 
so often renewed, was at last fulfilled ; that the foreigner 
was finally expelled from Italian soil, and he was no 
longer required to hate anybody ? With him, the hack- 
neyed phrase, 'This is the happiest moment of my 
life,' was no mere figure of speech, for he had never 
used it before in any public address. 

Victor EmmanueVs Reply to the Venetians, 

Gentlemen, — This is the most beautiful day of my life. 
It is now nineteen years since my father proclaimed 
from this city the war of national independence. To- 
day, his birthday, you, gentlemen, bring me the mani- 
festation of the popular will of the Venetian provinces, 
which we now unite to the great . Italian country 
(patria Italiana\ declaring as an accomplished fact 
the desire of my august parent. You confirm by this 
solemn act that which Venetia did in 1 848, and which 
she maintained with such admirable constancy and 
self-abnegation. Let me here pay a tribute to those 
brave men who with their blood, and with sacrifices 
of every sort, kept undiminished faith to their country 
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and to her destinies. With this day shall disappear 
from the Peninsula every vestige of foreign domi- 
nation.^ Italy is made, if not completed ; it now 
rests with the Italians to make her great and pros- 
perous. 

Gentlemen, the Iron Crown is also restored in 
this solemn day to Italy. But above this crown I 
place that which to me is dearer — the crown of my 
people*s love. 

On November 7 Victor Emmanuel made a solemn 
entry into the most beautiful, and, after Rome, the most 
interesting city of the Italian peninsula. To tell how 
he was received would only be to repeat what already 
has been said about similar entries into the other 
capitals. Enough to say that * the Bride of the Sea ' 
gave him a welcome in no way inferior to that of the 
sister cities. While here he had the pleasure of meeting 
and entertaining the firm friend of Italian independence, 
Lord Russell. At the same dinner, which was com- 
posed of a curious conglomeration of guests, was the 
Austrian General Moring, and the Cardinal Trevisanato, 
Patriarch of Venice. 

After visiting several towns of Venetia the king 
returned to Florence on November 21, 

Hot upon the settlement of the Venetian question, 
came the discussion of that of Rome, which after the 
evacuation of the French troops seemed more com- 

1 The French, in fulfilment of the convention of September 1864, wer& 
evac.ating Rome. 
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plicated than ever. The Catholic powers were now 
anxious to accommodate the quarrel between Italy and 
the Pope, and they offered to guarantee him his income 
and his independence if he would reconcile himself to 
the national will. But Pius IX. was immovable in his 
determination to oppose it to the last. 

It was proposed that the Eternal City, and the little 
Pontifical State around it, should be guaranteed to the 
Pope and protected by the Italian Government. But 
to this arrangement the Italians never would consent, 
for without Rome the unification of Italy was incom- 
plete. As for the Romans they had a thousand reasons 
for opposing such an arrangement. The bare considera- 
tion of the idea by their more fortunate countrymen 
outside the sacred limits of the Church's State, would 
seem cruel ingratitude after all they had suffered for 
the national cause. In the midst of this agitation and 
diplomatic discussions on the Roman question, Parlia- 
ment was opened, to receive for the first time the 
Venetian deputies, who took their oaths and seats in the 
midst of that pleasing excitement which always followed 
the annexation of a new province ; and King Victor 
spoke in that tone of congratulation which was natural 
to a man who, if he did not * swallow a province a day,* 
as a Milanese soldier once said, had within the last 
seven years absorbed seven principalities.^ 



' King Victor related the following anecdote to his ministers one day : 
* In 1 86 1 I was holding a review on the Piazza d' Armi in Milan. Opposite 
me was a regiment, the soldiers of which held their eyes fixed on mine, as 
discipline prescribes. Two of them, without moving their heads, held the 
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The speech from the throne is so long that we will 
only give the opening paragraph and that one which 
refers to Rome. 



The Kin^s Speech^ December 15, 1866. 

Gentlemen Senators, — Gentlemen Deputies, — The coun- 
try is free at last from every foreign domination. My 
soul exults in telling it to the representatives of 
25,000,000 Italians. The nation had faith in me, I had 
faith in the nation. This great event crowning our 
common efforts, gives new vigour to the work of civili- 
sation and renders more secure the political equilibrium 
of Europe. 

• •«••» 

The French Government, faithful to the obligations 
it assumed in the convention of September 1864, has 
withdrawn her military forces from Rome. On its part 
the Italian Government, maintaining its engagements, 
has respected, and will respect, the Pontifical terri- 
tory. 

The good understanding with the Emperor of the 
French, to whom we are bound by the ties of friendship 
and gratitude, the moderation of the Romans, the 
wisdom of the Pontiff, the religious sentiment and 
right judgment of the Italian people, will all contri- 

following dialogue, which, though spoken in a low voice, I overheard, for, 
as you may have perceived, gentlemen, I have excellent hearing. **Look 
at our king, is he not fine and fat?" **That he is, but considering that he 
eats a province a day, what wonder that he should be fine and fat ? " ' 
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bute to reconcile Catholic interests and national aspira- 
tions, which are being mixed up confusedly in the 
agitations at Rome. 

Reverential towards the religion of our fathers, 
which is also the religion of the greater part of the 
Italians, I render homage at the same time to the 
principles of liberty that inform our institutions, 
which, applied with sincerity and breadth of judgment, 
will help to remove the old causes of difference 
between the Church and State. These our provisions, 
reassuring Catholic consciences, will, I hope, assist in 
the fulfilment of my desire, that the Supreme Pontiff 
should remain independent at Rome. 

General Pettinengo having resigned his post as 
Minister of War, in the belief that the king was dis- 
satisfied with him, Victor wrote as follows : — 



Victor Emmanuel to General Pettinengo. 

I am vexed to see in a letter from you, directed to the 
Count Verasis, that you imagine that I am ill-disposed 
towards you. If such were the case, I must very soon 
have forgotten the many services rendered by you to 
the State, the special merit of having accepted, solely 
to oblige me, the portfolio of War in difficult times, and 
finally the zeal which you showed for the army when 
it was put on a war footing. If some things have not 
gone as I desired, I certainly did not mean to blame 
you, dear general ; I attributed it rather to an old 
system, which has need of modifications. 
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Ingratitude is, for the most part, the reward of 
those who labour for the public good. I also have 
had hard experience of this for a long time ; and, less 
fortunate than you, I cannot yet ask my dismissal. 
These lines I hope will be sufficient to prove to 
you, dearest general, that you preserve always the 
esteem and the friendship of 

Your most affectionate 

VlTTORIO EMANUELE. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE KING AND POPE.-— FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES. — 
MARRIAGE OF PRINCE AMADEUS. A.D. 1 867. 

The French army being withdrawn from Rome, the Pope 
had no other defenders than his foreign mercenaries ; his 
little state was hemmed round on all the land sides by 
the possessions of the robber-king, who had undertaken to 
defend him against foreign aggression and protect him 
in the exercise of his spiritual authority. As temporal 
sovereign he was tottering on his throne ; his subjects 
were thoroughly disaffected, and in that ancient seat of 
priestly power which once ruled Christendom, the Pope 
could not now command the willing obedience of other 
than his Swiss guards and ecclesiastics. Not daring to 
trust himself without the protection of a large military 
force, he again raised a foreign legion, to take the 
place of the French troops. This proceeding irritated 
the Romans more than ever ; and instead of practising 
that patience which the king recommended, they lost all 
hope in diplomacy, and took to their old expedient of 
conspiracy. 

*The internal tempest which rages in Rome/ writes 
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Castelar, ' is at once perceptible to the stranger. There 
are 400 persons now in prison for political offences. 
A priest of high position, and an intimate friend of 
the Pope, assures me that there are in Rome now 
70,000 Garibaldians. A state which scarcely contains 
600,000 souls keeps a standing army of 20,000. These 
20,000 are men of different nations, languages, and 
customs.* 

Meantime it was necessary for the court of Florence 
and that of Rome to hold some communication with 
reference to ecclesiastical preferments. A dispute arose 
about the Archbishopric of Milan, the Pope nrft approv- 
ing of the king's nomination, and vice versd. At last the 
matter was amicably settled to the satisfaction of all 
parties. Several letters were exchanged between the 
heads of the Church and State on these ecclesiastical 
matters. The Pope's missives, when not treating of the 
political questions of the day, were courteous and not 
unfriendly ; and he was heard to say at this time that he 
preferred dealing with Victor Emmanuel than with the 
Bourbons of Naples or Leopold of Tuscany. 

Victor Emmanuel's communications, it is needless 
to say, always breathed a profound reverence for the 
Head of the Church, as such ; and as it was in this 
'character he now approached him, the correspondence 
between the two illustrious rivals merged into a kind- 
lier tone than one would have believed possible between 
the excommunicated monarch and the offended Pontiff. 
The correspondence was of a private nature ; but Victor 
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Emmanuel communicated the general contents to his 
confidential advisers. Pio Nono in one of his letters 
explained why he could not recognise him nor bless Victor 
as * King of Italy/ though in his own person, and in his 
quality of King of Sardinia, he did so willingly. 
The king, in speaking of this letter, said : — 

I replied to the following effect : — I have often read in 
books approved of by the Roman Church, that' the 
Almighty sometimes avails himself of a king to casti- 
gate a pope, or a pope to castigate a king. If your 
holiness cannot recognise nor bless the King of Italy, 
as such, yon can at least bless in him the instrument of 
which Divine Providence avails himself for ends beyond 
our penetration. 

Meantime the question of the separation of the 
Church and State, and the readjustment of ecclesiastical 
property, was before Parliament, and the government 
being defeated with a motion of censure, resolved to 
appeal to the country in a general election. 

The king's speech on opening the new Parliament, 
March 22, will give a general idea of the state of 
affairs. The nation was now on the verge of bankruptcy, 
and nothing but the secularisation of Church property 
could save its credit. 

The King's Speech. 

Gentlemen Senators, — Gentlemen Deputies, — For the 
good of Italy, which has confided her destinies to me, I 
esteemed it well that the representation of the country • 
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should calm itself at the sources of national suffrage. I 
hope that it has there derived a consciousness of the 
grave necessities of the country, and the strength to 
provide for them. 

We have had the time for bold propositions and 
daring enterprises. I met them confident in the sanc- 
tity of the cause which God had called me to defend. 
The nation replied eagerly to my voice. With har- 
mony and persevering labour we acquired indepen- 
dence and we maintain liberty. 

But now that her existence is assured, Italy requires 
that we do not, in intemperate rivalries, lose the vigour 
of mind and soul which is necessary to give her wise 
and stable laws ; so that, in peace and tranquillity, 
those elements of prosperity which Providence bestows 
so largely, may have time to fructify. The nation 
expects that Parliament and government will under- 
take resolutely this work of reparation. The people 
love and prize institutions in proportion to the benefits 
they bring them. It is necessary to show that our 
institutions satisfy the noblest aspirations of efficiency 
and national dignity, while at the same time afford- 
ing a guarantee for the good order of the state 
and the well-being of the population, that in them 
their faith in the liberty which is the honour 
and the strength of our constitution may not be 
diminished. 

For the attainment of this object my government 
will present for your deliberation a complete scheme 
for the improvement of the administration, which 
VOL. IL K 
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will Strengthen at the same time both liberty and 

authority. 

• • • • ? • • • 

The necessities and engagements of the state hinder 
me for the present from lightening as I could wish 
the heavy imposts which weigh upon my people. 
But a legitimate liquidation of the ecclesiastical assets, 
' a severe economy in the expenses, a diligent applica- 
tion of the new laws, an austere morality maintained 
in all parts of the public administration, will operate 
so that the taxes may become less burdensome. Only 
the prompt discussion and efficacious execution of the 
proposed reforms can restore our credit and remove 
the necessity of new taxes. To-day the question of 
the finances is for Italy not only a question of 
supreme interest, but also a question of honour and 
of national dignity. I doubt not the Parliament will 
turn all its attention to solve it. 

On solemn occasions we have promised to Europe 
that when once we were complete in our entity as a 
nation, she would find in us a power given to civili- 
sation, to order, and to peace. It now rests with us 
to maintain that promise, and to respond to the hopes 
that we have taught her to conceive of us. 

Gentlemen Senators, — Gentlemen Deputies, — The 
honour, the welfare, and the future of Italy are in 
your hands. If it was a glory to have, with so many 
sacrifices, conducted to fulfilment the work of our 
independence, and impressed on the nation the move- 
ment and vigour of life, it will be no less glory to 
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set her in order within, to make her sure of herself, re- 
spected, prosperous and strong. 

Another ministerial crisis followed on the opening 
of Parliament. Baron Ricasoli resigned, and Signor 
Ratazzi was called to form a new ministry. 

In the April of this year died, comparatively 
young. Baron Carlo Poerio, to the great grief of the 
king and the nation. Poerio was the Silvio Pellico of 
Naples ; he had suffered indescribable martyrdom in 
the prisons, in the galleys, in exile ; but so far from 
making a merit of this, he shrank with a painful modesty 
from any mention of his trials. His simple, beautiful 
character had won the admiration of Victor Emmanuel, 
who had conceived for him an immense regard, and 
felt his death as a national misfortune. 

On May 30, Victor Emmanuel's second son, Ama- 
deo, Duke of Aosta, married Maria Vittoria, daughter of 
Prince Pozzo della Cisterna, — the head of a rich and 
very ancient Piedmontese family, devoted to the national 
cause. 

The prince was not much past twenty-one, but his 
youth was full of promise which his manhood has since 
fulfilled. As ruler of the most disordered country in 
Europe, his firmness, courage, and rectitude of purpose 
were acknowledged even by those who rejected his 
authority. The bitterest enemies of monarchy find it 
difficult to pick a hole in the character of Amadeo of 
Savoy — save only that he has a slight dash of the 
superstition of his fathers. The bride was in every way 
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worthy of the noble prince who had chosen her, and the 
marriage was — for a royal marriage — a wonderfully 
happy one. The princess being Italian made this 
matrimony particularly acceptable to the nation, and 
there were great rejoicings and demonstrations of loyalty 
on the occasion. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



MENTANA. A.D. 1 867. 



Meantime things were going from bad to worse in 
Rome. The hatred between the governing and the 
governed was becoming fiercer and more uncontrollable. 
The Inquisition was at work to discover treason as well 
as heresy, sieditious acts and words were punished with 
extreme rigour, the sentences passed being in many c£ises 
unjust ; the soldiers of the foreign legion were insolent 
and overbearing, and the patience of the Romans was 
quite exhausted. The immense number of ecclesiastics 
congregated in the capital and filling every office of the 
state, and the close connection which many of them had 
with the old nobility, made the clerical party still for- 
midable, supported as it was by a strong military force. 
^Nevertheless, the citizens resolved to appeal to arms 
once more, though many of their most daring spirits 
were in prison, in the galleys, or in exile. 

The liberator, who had listened to the * cry of anguish* 
from the provinces, seemed deaf to all their entreaties, 
and preached patience to them while the rest of Italy 
was congratulating herself on being ' made.* So they 
turned their hopes to the rash but generous chief who 
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had made so many hopeless efforts to aid them in the 
past. During the five years that had elapsed since 
Aspromonte, Garibaldi had lived in retirement in Caprera, 
nursing his wound and brooding over the disjointed 
state of the world, which he was firmly convinced would 
never be set right till all the priests were exterminated. 
This hostility to the clergy endeared him to the Romans ; 
and almost all the popular songs of this time had the 
Camicia Rossa for a hero. They asked him where did 
he hide himself when the voice of Italy called him : why 
did he not take his flight to the Capitol, where the bones 
of Brutus and Cassius summoned him ? Was he afflicted, 
suffering, depressed ? Then he was all the more dear to 
them for those very reasons ; the scorn of the Moderates 
only made him the greater — • 

Ed Aspromonte farti non possa 
Meno magnanimo, Camicia Rossa ! 

He responded to the call, and took the field once 
more, with the old cry of ' Rome or death ! ' — magic 
words, which drew hundreds of ardent young enthusiasts 
into the ranks of his veteran band of volunteers, ready 
at the bidding of their chief to undertake any desperate 
enterprise. 

The clerical party in Rome, knowing the disaffection 
that reigned in the city, and dreading the approach of 
the Garibaldians, made an outcry which was echoed 
by the Ultramontanes in France — all declaring that 
the Italian Government was false to the convention 
of 1864. The cry of the papal party frightened the 






ROMAN QUESTION AGAIN ; GARIBALDI ARRESTED. I35 

vacillating emperor into ordering a large body of troops 
to embark for Civita Vecchia to protect the Pontifical 
States. 

Victor Emmanuel found himself in a most embar- 
rassing position. Saving only the first year of his reign 
he never had passed through such a difficult and trying 
one — with regard to public affairs — as this year of 
1867. 

All the complications of the Roman question were 
becoming more intricate. He was pledged to protect the 
papal frontier, but not to occupy the territory with his 
troops. And now that it was about to be invaded by 
Italian volunteers, in defiance of the king's government, 
how was he to fulfil his compact without sending troops 
across the frontier .^ Fearful agitation reigned, not only 
in the capital, but throughout Italy, the sympathy of 
the whole nation being with the Romans and the 
Garibaldians. The king's sympathies there is no doubt 
were with them also. It was hard for him, feeling aS 
he did, to act the unpopular part which diplomacy 
4ictated and the interest of the country demanded. 
To make matters worse, the ministry was in a critical 
position ; in fact no ministry had had any stability since 
the convention of 1864, and consequently great care 
and responsibility fell upon the king. Orders were 
given to use severe repressive measures with the volun- 
teers ; Garibaldi was arrested, and, at his own request, 
carried to Caprera, where he was kept in honourable 
confinement. Victor Emmanuel could not bear to sub- 
ject the general to harsh treatment, for he was still 
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suffering from the effects of his wound at Aspromonte ; 
and the memory of that day was bitter to the king.* 

Garibaldi's body might be imprisoned at Caprera, 
but, like old John Brown, 

His soul went marching on. 

The fire which he had fanned into a flame could not 
be quenched. It increased in fury when the news 
arrived that a French army was embarking at Toulon 
to re-occupy the Roman State ; and a civil war, or war 
with France, seemed imminent. 

At this unhappy moment the Ratazzi ministry, un- 
able to cope with such overwhelming difficulties, re- 
signed. The king called for General Cialdini ; but to 
compose a ministry at such a crisis of public affairs 
was no easy matter. Many days passed before anjr- 
thing was decided with regard to the constitution of the 
new cabinet. The volunteers gathering strength and 
determination, approached the Roman frontier. The 
king and the country had often felt Cavour's loss, but 
never more than at this terrible juncture, when Victor 
Emmanuel stood alone, trying to guide the tempest- 
tossed ship of state from foundering on the rocks which 
threatened her with destruction. His Neapolitan bio- 
grapher, in speaking of this period, says : — 

I have already had occasion to note, but the repetition 
is not superfluous, the rare acumen with which Victor 
Emmanuel solved the most delicate constitutional 
questions, and in the most difficult moments knew 
how to draw himself out of an imbroglio by wise,. 
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and in every way unexceptionable resolutions. That 
would be a title to merited praise even in a king of 
England, descended in a long line from constitutional 
princes, because they have drunk in and been pene- 
trated with the teaching which is derived from con- 
stant observance of the traditions of Parliament. But 

. it excites marvel in a king like Victor Emmanuel, the 
first of his race to exercise the prerogative, lofty but 
at the same time most delicate, of a constitutional 
sovereign. It is an example unique in history. 

General Cialdini failing to construct a ministry. 
General Menabrea hastily coUected together a few 
devoted adherents of the throne, who, like the king, 
were ready to sacrifice their popularity to save the 
country from imminent danger. Strong measures were 
taken to maintain public order. The royal troops were 
ordered to guard the papal frontier, hoping to check 
the Garibaldian movement and induce the volunteers 
' to unite themselves with the regular army. 



Royal Proclamation* 

Italians ! — Bands of volunteers, excited and seduced 
by the work of a faction, without authority from 
me or my government, have violated the frontier of 
the state. The respect due equally by all citizens 
to the laws and international conditions sanctioned 
by the Parliament and by me, establishes in these 
grave circumstances an inexorable obligation of 
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honour. Europe knows that the banner raised in the 
neighbouring lands, on which was written the destruc- 
tion of the supreme spiritual authority of the Head of 
the Catholic religion, is not mine. This attempt places 
the common country in grave peril, and imposes on 
me the imperious duty of saving the honour of the 
nation, by not allowing to be confounded in one, 
two causes absolutely distinct — two objects totally 
diverse. 

Italy must be secured against the dangers that 
may come. Europe must be convinced that Italy, 
faithful to her engagements, does not wish to be, and 
will not be, a disturber of the public order. War 
with our allies would be a fratricidal war between 
two armies which have fought for the same cause. 

I am the depository of the right of declaring 
peace or war for the nation, and I cannot tolerate 
the usurpation of it I trust therefore that the voice of 
reason will be listened to, and that the Italian citizens 
who are violating that right will quickly place them- 
selves in the ranks of our troops. The perils and the 
disorders which this ill-advised project may create 
among us ought to be forsworn by them, who should 
maintain firmly the authority of the government and 
the inviolability of the laws. 

The honour of the country is in my hands, and 
the confidence that the nation had in me in her days 
of mourning shall not be disappointed. When the 
excitement has calmed down and public order is 
fully re-established, then my government, in agreement 
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with that of France, and according to the vote of Par- 
liament, will try sincerely by every loyal effort to 
find a solution which will put a termination to the 
grave and important question of the Romans. 

Italians! — I have and always will put con- 
fidence in your sense, as you have done in the 
affection of your king for this great countrj", which, 
thanks to our common sacrifices, we have at last 
i)laced upon the roll of nations, and which we ought 
to transmit to our sons honoured and entire. 

Victor Emmanuel. 

Florence, October 27, 1867. 

Meantime negotiations were being carried on with 
the French Government to impede the disembarkation 
of the troops at Civita Vecchia. General La Marmora 
was despatched in hot haste to remonstrate with the 
emperor, and tell him, if he did not want to see the 
young nation sunk in a bloody revolution, to refrain 
fVom interference. The Marquis Pepoli being then in 
tlie French capital, also had an interview with Napoleon 
III., and communicated the result to the king, who tele- 
graphed a reply to the following effect : — 



To the Marquis Pepoli^ Paris. 

Received your report. I thank you. The government, 
desiring to make known to the Emperor of the 
French the new condition of the country, which is 
alarming, sends La Marmora, You will go to the 
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emperor to-day or to-morrow. Tell him on my word, 
that, in case of the Fjench disembarkation, we 
should occupy part of the Pontifical territory; this 
occupation shall not be political, and I pledge my- 
self that no complication or misadventure shall happen 
between the French and us in pursuance of the orders 
that I have given ; tell him that I find it impossible 
to act otherwise because of the great excitement of 
the country. Turin is already rising, and Naples 
threatens to do so ; I am to call troops to arms, 
because Parliament, which had taken them from us, 
is not now able to repress the disturbances. 

Entreat the emperor to believe in my good faith 
and friendship for him, but ask him to consider my 
position. Tell him if the Garibaldian bands are 
repulsed (by the papal troops) we will disarm them. 

Let the emperor tell me immediately where we 
can hold a congress. I think Savona a convenient 
place ; and the sooner it is done the better for both 
of us. Write me something by telegraph, and then 
start at once and come to me with the latest news. 
I have need of you here ; your presence is necessary 
in these difficult moments. 

Victor Emmanuel. 

Oct. 30 ; hour 3.45. 



This telegram, the composition of which shows that 
it was written in great haste and agitation, will give a 
faint idea of the distress and anxiety which the king 
suffered at this period. ' Do not think of me,* he said 
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to his ministers ; ' think only of saving Italy by any 
measures possible. Do what you esteem best; I will 
bear the consequences.' 

In spite of the ill-regulated zeal of the volunteers 
and their disobedience to his authority, Victor Em- 
manuel had a great tenderness for those misguided 
youths ; and he had earnestly hoped that his proclama- 
tion would have recalled them to a sense of their duty 
as citizens and subjects. In the hope of winning them 
over to join the ranks of the royal army, the Italian 
troops were ordered to cross the papal frontier. 

This precaution was interpreted in a hostile sense by 
the Pontifical authorities, who loudly proclaimed that 
the King of Italy had violated the convention. It was 
well for them, however, that Victor Emmanuel stood 
between them and the seething fury of the nation at 
that moment ; if he had slackened the reins of govern- 
ment and let the storm take its course, guided by the 
republican leaders, history would have had a different 
story to tell than the defeat of the volunteers at Men- 
tana. Whoever has read Garibaldi's book. The Rule 
, of the Monk, will be able to form an idea of how the 
clergy were regarded by the Republican party, and the 
fate that would have been allotted to the dignitaries of 
the Church had they come into power. Happily for hu- 
manity and civilisation, a wise, firm, and tolerant prince 
was at the head of the state, who, in order to maintain 
his treaty in the spirit, sacrificed the letter. 

But matters had gone too far with the Romans and 
their sympathisers outside to admit of a peaceable 
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termination. Menotti Garibaldi, at the head of the 
volunteers, had entered the State of the Church, and 
the inhabitants rose as one man to welcome them and 
join their ranks. In each town their forces were aug- 
mented ; they passed through the country defeating 
the papal troops everywhere, and marched on the 
Eternal City. It had been pre-arranged that the con- 
spirators in the city were to admit the invading forces 
by the gate of St. Paul ; but the government having 
disc6vered a great quantity of firearms concealed near 
this gate, the plot miscarried. The rebels, surprised, 
made a desperate resistance, but were overcome and cut 
down with great havoc; those outside, attempting an 
entrance, also fell victims to the well-armed and well- 
disciplined Swiss Guards. The leader of the rebel 
band was the brother of the late prime minister of Italy, 
Carioli, who won so much renown, in November last, by 
saving his king's life almost with the sacrifice of his 
own. Young Carioli fell mortally wounded, and ex- 
pired crying. Viva Rotnal Deeds of great brutality 
were afterwards committed by the papal soldiers, but 
were disowned by the government when they came to 
be publicly known. 

The Roman Consulta, or senate, presented a petition 
to the Pope, signed by 12,000 citizens, entreating him to 
call Victor Emmanuel's army to Rome, as the only 
means of restoring order and peace. But that was the 
last course which Pius would have thought of adopting. 
, Meantime Garibaldi, having escaped from Caprera, 
took the field once more, and met with a decided 
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success at Mo^terotundo, a few miles from Rome, 800 
prisoners remaining in his hands. At the head of 3,ocx> 
men he reached Mentana, where he encountered the 
French army, which the emperor had sent to defend the 
temporal power. Superior in numbers, in discipline, and 
in arms, the French made fearful havoc in the ranks of 
the volunteers, who fell under the deadly fire of the 
chassepots like grass before the scythe. 

At this moment Pepoli arrived from Paris, and 
found the king almost broken-hearted, brooding over the 
thought of all the generous young blood which ensan- 
guined the field of Mentana. He agreed to recall his 
troops from the papal territory, so as to give no one an 
excuse for saying he violated the convention. Who will 
blame him if at that moment his heart was full of bitter- 
ness towards his ' august ally,' who had all but ruined at 
the last moment the work of his lifetime } 

He directed the marquis to write a letter to the 
emperor. When Pepoli had written it he gave it to the 
king to read, who exclaimed, ' How is this ? you have 
said nothing about the chassepots. Ah, those chassepots 
have mortally wounded my heart as father and as king, 
I feel as if the balls had torn my flesh here,* and he put 
his hand to his breast ' It is one of the greatest griefs 
that I have ever known in all my life.' 

The marquis having supplied the omission, hanc^ed 
the letter again to the king, and observed the tears 
rolling down his cheeks as he murmured * Poveri giovani ' 
(poor youths). 
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The Marquis Pepoli to the Emperor of the French. 

Sire, ^The king's government, in recalling the Italian 

troops from Roman territory, has rendered a service, in 
my opinion, not only to Italy, but to the cause of 
liberty in Europe, avoiding fatal complications and a 
civil war. It finds itself, however, in a dubious and 
grievous position with regard to the country. It finds 
itself accused of having ceded to foreign pressure, which 
is the worst and most cruel accusation which can be 
brought against a government. It is necessary that 
it should be reinforced, if it is to govern the country 
with a firm hand, if it is to vindicate the principle of 
ofTended authority, if it is, without going beyond 
the laws, to find in the laws themselves the remedy for 
the evils that torment Italy. 

Your majesty will effectively contribute to this 
by removing even the appearance of an alliance with 
the Clerical party, which would be, I will not say 
fatal to Italy, but most fatal to France, and the 
Napoleonic dynasty. 

I dare to hope that your majesty will not hesitate 
to do this, because if the need of satisfying the national 
susceptibilities, and the obligation of respecting your 
own word, counselled you to refuse every demand to 
suspend the expedition to Rome, the same reasons do 
not exist to-day to make you refuse to recall your 
army. No ; the permanence of the French banner at 
Rome would not be a pledge to the national honour. 
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but to the ireful vengeance of the reactionary party. 
I dare affirm that the return of the French expedition 
would be saluted by all liberal Europe with joy, and 
that an immense majority of the French people would 
applaud it. 

Believe me, your majesty, it is best to break with a 
party which dreams of commencing the restoration at 
Rome and finishing it at Paris. Do not league yourself 
with the Legitimist clericals. Your majesty can, if 
you will, be the head of the Liberal party in Europe, 
of that party which has the future in its hands, which 
will regenerate the world, in spite of the efforts of the 
feudal party. It is your majesty's mission to finish 
once for all with the old world ; you ought to have the 
glory of uniting religion and liberty. You have made 
the word of France respected ; you can, if you will, re- 
conquer lost ground, complete the work initiated, and 
be the Charlemagne of liberty in Europe. 

Pardon, sire, if I have spoken with my customary 
frankness. But Italy to-day, after the withdrawal 
of her own troops, has a right to ask justice from 
Europe. If your majesty follows a liberal policy in 
Rome, the benefits of it will react on the internal 
policy of France. 

The late events have suffocated every remem- 
brance of gratitude in the heart of Italy. It is no 
tonger in the power of the government to maintain the 
alliance with France. The chassepot gun at Mentana 
has given it a mortal blow. 

But this alliance is not contemptible, sire ; it is an 
VOL. n. L 
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alliance more safe and effective than that of the Clerical 
party. Your majesty can, if you will, without offend- 
ing the dignity of your nation, revivify it and make it 
fruitful, 

GlOACHINO PEPOLL 
Florence, Nov. 6, 1867. 

But while Victor Emmanuel wept the fate of the 
brave youths who fell at Mentana, he had to vindicate 
his outraged authority by punishing those who survived. 
The leaders of the movement were arrested, and the 
arch-offender. Garibaldi, was conducted to the fortress 
of Varignano a close prisoner. He was cheered en- 
thusiastically at Spezzia, and at every place where he 
was seen. He was once more the hero of the day, and 
Victor Emmanuel was under a cloud. After order had 
been restored somewhat, Garibaldi, whose health was 
much broken, asked and obtained the royal pardon, and 
was once more conducted to Caprera. 

Certainly, between the Garibaldians, and the reac- 
tionists, and the French emperor, Victor Emmanuel did 
not lie on a bed of roses. He had been forced to act a 
part most repugnant to his feelings, which placed him in 
a false position towards his subjects and involved him 
in unmerited unpopularity. Between two evils he had 
chosen the least, resolved to do his duty at any personal 
cost ; but the trial was great ' I have the honour 
of bearing the title of king, and sometimes I find it 
very heavy,' Victor Emmanuel once wrote in a private 
letter ; and we can well believe it. To constitute a vast 
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kingdom out of a number of small states long divided, 
to * make ' a nation, as he expressed it, out of such ele- 
ments as went to compose the ' geographical expression ' 
known as Italy, involved a herculean labour which few 
men would have had the strength and perseverance to 
conduct to 2l finale^ and which could not possibly be ac- 
complished without many difficulties and trials. We 
can imagine him sometimes, weary of the fitful fever of 
his existence, looking with envy at a sovereign like 
Queen Victoria, calmly reposing on the broad and solid 
foundations of an old hereditary and constitutional 
monarchy. 

The ministry, as the Marquis Pepoli had said, was 
in a dubious and painful position. The Chambers were 
reopened on December i, when the Roman question was 
put under discussion and gave occasion to passionate 
debates. One deputy proposed a resolution to approve 
the conduct of the government, expressing regrets that 
the friendly relations with France had suffered, and 
declaring in explicit terms that Italy had a moral right 
to Rome. The resolution was rejected by a majority of 
two^ * In the majority there were deputies of the extreme 
right who would not agree to the affirmation of Italy's 
right to Rome ; deputies of the left, who would not 
express regrets for the altered relations with France ; 
deputies of the centre, who were irritated by the 
offensive words pronounced with regard to Italy in the 
French rostrum ; and those deputies who habitually 
oppose any ministry whatever.' The ministry re- 
signed, and the king accepted their resignation, but 

L 2 
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immediately empowered General Menabrea to form a 
new cabinet. 

At the time of the ministerial crisis there arrived in 
Florence a distinguished traveller on his way to Rome — 
an English statesman for whom Victor Emmanuel had 
a profound respect. Lord Clarendpn was an old ac- 
quaintance ; and the king talked freely to him of his 
difficulties and perplexities, and asked him to be the 
bearer of a message to the Pontiff. He begged him to 
assure his holiness of his affection, which no political 
dissension had power to change ; to lay before him the 
true state of affairs, and to say that the longer the policy 
of resistance lasted, seeking support from foreign inter- 
ventions, the more painful would be the inevitable end. 
Lord Clarendon delivered the message. 'They are 
strange people, these Italians, pretending to unite Italy 
without my aid,' said the Pope. Lord Clarendon sug- 
gested that his holiness might aid in the process by 
sending his blessing to the King of Italy. But Pius was 
still obdurate. He said he did not trust in foreign in- 
terventions, but in some miracle of Providence. * Pro* 
vidence has worked miracles, your holiness, during the 
last ten years, but all in favour of Italy,' was the prompt 
reply of the Englishman. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

MARRIAGE OF THE CROWN PRINCE. — ANECDOTES OF 
VICTOR EMMANUEL'S CHARITY. — SPANISH REVOLU- 
TION. A.D. 1868. 



Humbert, Prince of Piedmont, was now in his twenty- 
fourth year, an unusually long time for a crown prince 
to be permitted to live in single blessedness. ' His 
younger brother was already provided with a wife, and 
that he had escaped matrimony so long was owing 
to a fatal accident which had carried off the young 
archduchess who had been fixed upon as a suitable 
match to strengthen the growing friendship between the 
Houses of Savoy and Hapsburg. When a decent time . 
had elapsed after this misfortune, the king ordered his 
prime minister to find him a bride for the prince. 

' Voglio assolutamente cK Ella mi trovi una sposa 
per Umberto^ 

General Menabrea promptly replied that she was 
already found ; there was only wanting the will of his 
majesty and the consent of the prince. It was the 
daughter of the Duke of Genoa, the Princess Margherita, 
whom he had fixed upon as the future Queen of Italy. 
The king had not thought of his niece in this light ; so 
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he asked the general to tell him about the qualities of 
the princess, and what had suggested the idea to him. 
Menabrea related anecdotes illustrative of her noble 
disposition, strength of character, delicacy of feeling, and 
dilated on the advantage of securing this flower of wo- 
manhood to the House of Savoy and the Italian nation, 
before she was snatched up by the Prince of Roumania> 
who was about to offer her his hand. 

The king listened with increasing satisfaction, and 
then, striking the table with his fist, as he often did 
when he was excited, exclaimed — ' Bravo ! from all that 
you have related I recognise in her the Savoy blood. 
Now that you have told me so many nice things about 
my niece, I will go and assure myself of it personally.' 

He set out for Turin immediately, and arrived unex- 
pectedly at the palace of the Duchess of Genoa. In 
private conversation with the princess he fully satisfied 
himself that all he had heard of her goodness w^as true, 
and henceforth he took her to his heart as a daughter. 

The Duke of Genoa died young, leaving his two 
children, Margherita and Tommaso to the guardianship 
of their mother, and their uncle the king, with injunc- 
tions that they should be educated in patria ; he had 
great faith in early impressions, and he wished his 
children to love their country as he and his brother 
did. Margherita was now a lovely girl of eighteen, 
delicately fair, with eyes of a deeper hue than usually 
accompany a blonde complexion, and a smile of be- 
witching sweetness. That smile is always ready in 
answer to the loyal and affectionate greetings of the 
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people ; whether it be gay or sad, and we have seen it 
both, it goes straight to the hearts of the Italians, and 
stirs a sentiment of respectful admiration in the foreign 
spectator. Margherita*s excellent qualities, winning 
sweetness of character, and personal grace, have endeared 
her to the nation in an extraordinary degree, particularly 
since her husband came to the throne. As princess 
she was beloved, as queen she is absolutely adored. 

It is probable that the proposition of marriage with 
Umberto was agreeable to the princess ; the Savoy family 
entertain a high opinion of one another, and no doubt 
she liked her kinsman better than the Prince of Roumania, 
a foreigner whom she had never seen. Umberto readily 
gave his consent. Princes must marry whether they 
like it or not, and this being the case, where could he 
find so desirable a bride as his fair cousin ? So the 
marriage was quickly arranged. 

Prince Umberto had, like his father, early earned for 
himself the reputation of a gay character. But Victor 
Emmanuel's kingly virtues and genial pleasant ways 
made people overlook and excuse the faults from which 
princes are so rarely exempt, while Umberto, being as 
yet untried in public life, had no title to the gratitude or 
forbearance of the nation. His manners moreover were 
not conciliatory; being of a reserved and undemonstrative 
nature, he had no aptitude for exchanging the small at- 
tentions which the Italians call moine, and which go a long 
way in winning their affections. Consequently he was 
popular only so far as that he was his father's son and a 
Savoy prince, and that he had proved himself a true 
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soldier in the campaign of 1866. But this was enough 
to call forth great rejoicings on the occasion of his 
marriage, and to sustain the hope that when the time 
came to act, he would prove himself a worthy successor 
of the great founder of Italian independence. That 
hope has been justified. Umberto has shown himself a 
man of excellent sense, tact, and good feeling ; and he 
has gradually and quietly grown into the heart of the 
nation, where he now reigns supreme. 

Victor Emmanuel was very fond of his heir. *I 
know Umberto,' he said once ; ' he is an excellent youth ; 
he has good sense and a good heart ; he will do well.* 
One of his ministers relates the following anecdote. 
Returning from Milan, where he had had an interview 
with the prince, he repeated the conversation to the king 
in all its particulars, even to some expressions of affec- 
tion which the young man had used in speaking of his 
father. The king listened with pleased attention. Just 
then a letter was handed to him which proved to be 
from his son. When he had read it he turned to the 
minister with visible emotion, and said — * You are right 
I wish you to read this letter ; you will see how Umberto 
writes to me. In my family no one knows how to feign, 
much less when they are but twenty years old. You are 
right in what you tell me.' 

Subsequent events have proved how unfeigned, how 
profound, was Umberto's affection for his father, and it is 
satisfactory to know that they understood one another. 

The marriage was celebrated at Turin with great 
pomp, in presence of all the royal family. There came 
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from Paris the Prince Napoleon and Princess Clotilde, 
as well as Queen Pia of Portugal, and Prince Frederic of 
Prussia ; between the latter of whom and the Savoy family 
a great intimacy sprang up. 

The civil marriage was gone through on April 28, 
and the religious ceremony the following day in the 
cathedral, the Bishop of Savona officiating. On this 
occasion the king instituted a new order of knighthood, 
called La Corona d* Italia. The bride and bridegroom 
made a tour of all the principal cities in Italy, Rome 
of course excepted. But the Roman ladies, notwith- 
standing their mourning for the sad events of the prece- 
ding autumn, presented an address and a magnificent 
garland to the princess. 

The Roman question kept up a constant atmosphere 
of political agitation, but the king and the government 
tried to calm the excited state of men*s minds by turn- 
ing the attention of Parliament to more prosaic subjects, 
such as public instruction, assimilating the laws of the 
different states of the kingdom, and other like questions. 

The king was not opposed to capital punishments in 
theory, but he was always disposed to seize upon any 
extenuating circumstance to commute a capital sentence. 
In this year there was in the ministry a Signor Filippo, 
keeper of the seals, whom Victor Emmanuel liked very 
'much, and christened 'the mild minister.' He had, 
however, repeatedly opposed the royal desire to extend 
a pardon to different criminals. ' How is it,* asked the 
king one day, ' that you who are so gentle to the appeals 
of others always exercise towards me the greatest 
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severity?' ^Your majesty must be aware that they 
turn to the king as a last extreme, that is, when they 
have failed in every attempt with the ministers.' 

* Yes, I understand,' replied the king. *I fear I am in 
the positioh of a physician of the first order, who is 
generally called in when the case is desperate, the 
patient at the end of life, and it is next to impossible 
to save him. I do not complain of you ; on the contrar>% 
I commend you for doing your duty. I wish justice 
to be done, and grace extended only to those who 
merit it.' 

The king's character, however, was so well known that 
he was beset by such petitions continually, and it often 
cost him an effort to reject them. 

He made no effort, however, to resist the appeals for 
pecuniary help from those in distress. To such his heart 
and purse were ever open ; and his charities were done 
in such an unostentatious, unsystematic way that the 
world can never form any just estimate of all he did. 
Of the many anecdotes we have heard illustrative of his 
kindliness and liberality during his six years' residence 
in Florence, we take two or three. 

One day the king came home from a walk very 
much disturbed, and sent for the President of the Council. 

* I have met a poor mutilated soldier who was wounded 
at San Martino,' he said ; * he is not able to work, and he 
IS starving, because they have never given him a pension. 
Speak to the Minister of War immediately about it I 
wish the wrong done to this poor fellow to be remedied 
without delay.' But he did not wait for the War Office 
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to set matters right. He sent the crippled soldier a 
considerable sum from his private purse. 

One day, as the king was driving out of the palace 
court, a poor old woman trying to offer him a petition, 
fell, and the carriage was near passing over her. In 
answer to his inquiries if she were injured, his attendants 
assured him that she was not. ' But the carriage almost 
ran over her, said the king ; ' she must have been dread- 
fully frightened, and she ought to have some compensa- 
tion.' Next day a royal messenger arrived at the poor 
habitation of the old woman with the sum of one hun- 
dred francs. ' Oh, what a lucky fall ! ' she exclaimed 
when the notes were handed out to her ; ' what a blessed 
fall!'' 

A short time ago a lady ^ho resides in Florence 

R 

related to us the following little incident. A woman 
who was employed in the pension where she was staying 
had a son called out for military service, which she 
thought a great hardship. One day she came home in 
good spirits, and entering the apartment of the lady 
showed her some pieces of gold. The lady asked 
her where she had got it. * From the king's own hand. 
I have come from the Palazzo Pitti,' was the reply. 

* Impossible ! You never would have been admitted 
to his presence.' 

' No ; but I waited at the gate till he was coming 
out, and I told him they had taken my son for a soldier, 
and asked him to release him. "My good woman," 
says he, " I can do nothing for you ; they have taken 
my two sons to be soldiers, and I cannot release them." 
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Then he put the gold in my hand, saying, " Mind ; do 
not come back any more." ' 

The royal carriage was just driving up to the door 
of the theatre one evening, when two shabbily dressed 
women, who had been lying in wait, hastily approached. 
One of them drew something from under her cloak, and 
a large heavy object came into the carriage, striking the 
king in the face and knocking off his hat It proved to be 
a hard square cushion, embroidered with beads and gold 
braid. Victor was very angry. He entered the theatre 
carrying the offending cushion in his hand. The first 
person he met was Signor Fausto — who tells the story 
— ^just at the door of the royal box. He was crimson 
in the face, partly from a sense of outraged majesty and 
partly, perhaps, from the hard and crushing properties of 
the gorgeous cushion. 

* Go,' said he, * and see who is that madwoman who 
has permitted herself the liberty of throwing this in my 
face.' The gentleman hastened to obey, and found the 
unfortunate delinquent trembling outside the door, e?^- 
pecting some terrible sentence. She was a poor actrice^ 
employed in the humblest position in the theatre. She 
had no treasonable nor offensive intention towards his 
majesty ; the sofa-pillow was meant as a present. Mean- 
time the story had spread, and the head of the police 
had come to examine the mysterious cushion, to see if 
it contained an Orsini bomb, or anything dangerous* and 
explosive. When Fausto returned to the royal box he 
explained that the cushion was simply meant as a gift. 
* Well, then,* said Victor, holding it disdainfully by the 
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tassel, 'take it to her and say I have no need or use for 
such an article/ 

As he was handing it to a servant, a note fastened to 
one of the tassels caught his eye ; he opened and looked 
at it, and then read it to the gentlemen present. The 
petitioner prayed his majesty to deign to accept this 
humble offering from * the poor mother of a family over- 
come by financial difficulties.' 'Ah, the usual moral,' 
said the king, nodding his head with a smile. His good 
humour was restored. 

Next evening, his majesty being again at the theatre, 
he called Signor Fausto to his box. 

•What has become of the famous lady of the 
cushion ? ' he asked. 

* The poor creature has been dismissed by the man- 
ager,' was the reply. 

* Ah, I am sorry for that. Go to him in my name, 
and ask him to pardon her,' said the king. Then 
turning to one of his gentlemen he said — 'Take 
her 250 francs, and tell her never to throw anything 
in. my face again — at least not without warning me 
first.' 

In this year took place the Spanish revolution, and 
Queen Isabella, the implacable enemy of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, was chased from the throne and country^ 
She was the last of European sovereigns to recognise 
the kingdom of Italy, and when pressed to do so had 
sent as her representative one who had been a courtier 
of the King of Naples and a professed enemy of Italian 
unity. The downfall of another Bourbon could not be 
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otherwise than pleasing to Victor Emmanuel, who very- 
soon opened friendly relations with the provisional 
government established by the leaders of the revolu- 
tion. Marshal Prim*s admiration of Victor Emmanuel 
suggested the idea of offering the throne of Spain to a 
prince of the House of Savoy. The subject was ven- 
tilated in Spain and Italy some time before the proposi- 
tion was actually made. The king was not averse to it. 
To restore order to Spain was a dangerous and difficult 
enterprise, but if one of his family succeeded in the 
task, it would open up immense advantages to Italy 
and the Liberal cause ; and for the prince who accom- 
plished the regeneration of that unfortunate country it 
would win imftiortal honour. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

BIRTH OF AMADEO'S SON. — DANGEROUS ILLNESS QT 
THE KING. — BIRTH OF UMBERTO'S SON. A.D. 1 869. 

Meantime the young prince against whose peace the 
statesmen of Spain and Italy were plotting, still happy 
in his liberty, was just rejoicing over the birth of a 
little son, which took place on January 15. It was Victor 
Emmanuel's first Italiaa-born grandson, and he was 
delighted beyond measure. He hastened to Genoa, 
where the Duke and Duchess of Aosta were staying 
when the happy event came off, baptized him by 
the name of his most illustrious ancestor, Emanuele 
Filiberto, and bestowed upon him the title of Duke of 
Puglia. Congratulatory addresses poured in on the 
king and the prince from all parts of the country, and 
the Genoese made great demonstrations of loyalty on 
the occasion. The king's thanks were conveyed in a 
letter the stilted style of which plainly shows that it 
was not written by himself. 



Victor Emmanuel to the Syndic of Genoa, 

Illustrissimo Signor Sindaco della citti di Genova, — The 
new testimony of attachment which we have received 
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from our good city of Genoa, on the occasion of the 
birth of our grandson, the Duke of Puglia — of which 
your lordship was the interpreter to our beloved son, 
the Duke of Aosta — ^has been very pleasing to us. 
It is not new to us, however, the affection of our 
Genoese for our person and for our house, the most 
solemn testimony of which we considered to be your 
valid co-operation, which never failed us, in the grand 
undertaking of the reconstruction of the nation, to which 
we dedicated our life. You were examples of pa- 
triotism in the hard struggles and sacrifices of the 
days of battle, and now you are examples to the 
Italians in the laboriousness of your industries and 
your commerce. If Italy will follow this impulse and 
this example, which speaks encouragingly in the 
multiplicity of your dockyards and your workshops, 
she may pursue her path in safety to reach those 
destinies to which the records of your fathers point? 
As they carried gloriously and puissantly the banner 
of St. George, so you and your sons shall bear, we are 
certain, gloriously and puissantly the banner of Italy. 

Victor Emmanuel. 

On his return from Genoa the king made a tour in the 
south of Italy. In the spring he received visits from 
several members of the royal family of Russia, and some 
distinguished Austrians, among whom was General 
Moring, who ha^ arranged the treaty of peace. Victor 
Emmanuel won golden opinions among his old enemies 
when they came to know him personally. 



' FRIENDSHIP WWITH THE HOUSE OF AUSTRIA. l6l 

* Your sovereign is a true king/ said one of the 
Austrian visitors on this occasion to General Menabrea* 

The Empress of the French, on her way to the East, 
touched at Venice, and the King of Italy with four of 
his ministers hastened to the City of the Lagunes to give 
Jier a hospitable reception. Later there came from the 
opening of the Suez Canal the Austrian minister. Count 
de Beust, to visit the king, at the request of the em- 
peror. Victor made him a knight of the SS. Annun- 
ciata. 

The moment the Austrians were well *over the 
border,' within the natural confines of their own state, 
and the treaty signed that was to keep them there, 
Victor Emmanuel's heart began to expand towards the 
Hapsburg family, with which he had been closely 
allied by marriage, though national and dynastic hatreds 
had held them divided so many years. Now that his 
vow was fulfilled, it was easy for him to bury every 
bitter remembrance o( the past and offer a cordial 
friendship to his old hereditary foe, who could not 
doubt the sincerity of that friendship, seeing that he had 
been so sincere an enemy. The emperor responded 
warmly to his advances, and the kindly feeling grew 
rapidly, so that there was a project of a matrimonial 
alliance between the two houses, which, however, was 
blasted by death. 

No one would have suspected that there was any 
lurking tenderness in Victor Emmanuel's heart towards 
the House of Austria from the year 1848 to 1866, 
during which period he seemed to be in a chronic state 
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of* fiery indignation against it. Yet according to his 
own confession after peace was made, he had suffered 
much from this state of things, and it was an immense 
joy to him to be reconciled to those enemies whom he 
had never been able to forget were still his relations. 

In the November of this year the king was in his 
Villa San Rossore, near Pisa, when he was seized by a 
malignant fever— the same which had twice before 
threatened his life. It was confidently believed that 
his constitution must succumb to this third attack ; and 
he was reduced to such a low state that he gave himself 
up, and made all arrangements in expectation of a 
speedy dissolution. 

It was on this occasion that Victor Emmanuel, 
doubtless under clerical pressure, went through the re- 
ligious ceremony of marriage with Rosina, Countess 
Mirafiore, by whom he had two children, then grown 
up. The popular version of the transaction which is 
generally recounted to foreigners is as follows. 

The king feeling death approaching called a priest, 
who having heard the confession of the royal penitent, 
refused him absolution till he would promise to re- 
store the property robbed from the Church. Where- 
upon the king replied that he had not sent for his 
reverence to discuss political questions, which were 
the work of the Parliament and nation, but to ad* 
minister ghostly advice to a dying man. Then the 
baffled priest attacked the monarch in his vulnerable 
point. You have here with you a woman who is not 
your wife. 
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* Peccavi^ said the king ; * in that you have a right 
to dictate to me ; what ought I to do ? * 

* Marry her/ said the priest. 

* Bring her here/ was the penitent's prompt reply. 
And the matrimony was accordingly solemnised at the 
bedside of the dying king by the priest, whose mali- 
cious object it was to create dissensions in the royal 
family. 

Like most popular stories, this dramatic version of 
the transaction is not strictly correct ; nor is it to be 
supposed probable that the public could be exactly 
informed as to the words that passed between a priest 
and penitent on a matter so entirely personal as the one 
in question. We will now quote the account of the 
scene given by Massari, whom we consider the most 
trustworthy writer on all matters relating to Victor 
Emmanuel's private life. He was intimate with the king, 
his ministers, and the officers of his court, and would 
naturally have informed himself of all that had passed — 
or, at least, all that concerned the public to know : — 

Conscious of his great danger, he with perfect calmness 
manifested his last wishes, and made all the arrange- 
ments which he considered suitable. He celebrated in 
religious form his marriage with the Countess Mira- 
fiore ; and wishing to receive the comforts of religion, 
desired expressly that a priest should be called. He, 
having received the confession of the dying king, said : — 
'I cannot give your majesty absolution if you do not 
first make a solemn retractation of all the acts effected 
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during your reign against the rights of Holy Church/ 
And he presented a paper with the formula made out, 
ready for the king's signature. In that supreme and 
terrible moment, Victor Emmanuel's fortitude and 
sense of dignity did not fail him. He replied serenely 
and resolutely : — * I am a Christian and Catholic, and 
I die such. If I have done wrong to anyone I repent 
of it sincerely, and I ask pardon of God. But the 
signature you ask of me is a political act, and in my 
quality of constitutional sovereign I cannot execute 
such an act without the consent of my responsible 
advisers. Go then into the next room; there you 
will find the president of the council of ministers ; 
talk to him, — he will answer you.* 

The priest went out, and found in the next room 
General Menabrea, to whom he related what had 
passed,— excusing himself for his conduct by saying 
that he was acting in accordance with orders received 
from Cardinal Corsi, of Pisa. The general did not 
hesitate a moment about his reply. The absolution 
must be given immediately ; any further insistance to 
obtain a retractation would be an act of violence to 
the conscience of the dying; and he reminded the 
priest that violence of that sort — especially when 
exercised towards the sovereign — ^was punishable by 
law. The priest had already committed a crime, 
which if he did not repair, he, the minister, would 
immediately give orders to the carabinieri to arrest 
him, to the end that justice should be done- for the 
patent offence to the majesty of the sovereign and the 
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laws of the state. The priest submitted to the just 
and severe rebuke, re-entered the king's room and 
gave him absolution. Victor Emmanuel had preserved 
throughout the utmost calmness and sang^ froid ; but 
now he experienced such a lively emotion that it 
brought on a salutary crisis. 

The king himself, however, told General Menabrea 
that he owed his recovery to a glass of port wine which 
his valet gave him when all hope was over, — and that 
immediately on swallowing it he felt life coming back to 
him. It is not improbable that the sudden revulsion of 
feeling aided the salutary effect of the wine. 

This Cardinal Corsi, by whose command the priest 
had refused the king absolution, was a most violent and 
uncompromising /^^/af«^. When the king went to hear 
service in the cathedral of Pisa one day, with all his 
court and a following of citizens which numbered some 
thousands, he found the great entrance closed against 
him. Some one proposed forcing the door, and the 
indignant people only wanted the slightest assent to 
give expression to their feelings by some overt act 
against the priestly authority. But the king, seeing a 
side door open, said smiling, * Let us pass in here, my 
friends ; it is the narrow way that leads to paradise.' 

Very soon after the same thing happened at Bologna. 
The king, on visiting the Duomo, was received by one or 
two inferior clergy at a side entrance. Gfeat indignation 
was expressed by the citizens, so much so that th$ 
bishop was somewhat alarmed, and came to apologise 
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to the king, excusing his absence on the plea of illness. 
The king replied : — * You were quite right not to incon- 
venience yourself, my lord. I do not go to church to 
visit priests, but to worship God.' 

The year 1869 had opened with the birth of a prince, 
and towards the close of it another little Sabaud made 
his d^dut. This last, being heir to the throne of Italy, 
would have made a great noise on his entrance into the 
world, if his grandfather had not been at that moment 
hanging between life and death. 

On November 1 1 the Princess Margherita gave birth 
to a son who was christened Vittorio Emanuele, with 
the title of Prince of Naples, where he was born. This 
event prevented Prince Umberto from being with his 
father at the time of his illness, and the crisis was passed 
before he learaed how great the danger had been. 

At the end of this year negotiations were opened 
for a triple alliance between France, Austria, and 
Italy, but without any result, because the French 
emperor would not consent to the withdrawal of the 
troops from Rome, and Victor made that condition a 
sine quA non for the Italian alliance. This prolonged 
occupation, in defiance of the wishes of the Romans and 
the nation at large, as well as those of the king, kept up 
the bitter memories of the chassepots of Mentana, and 
well-nigh obliterated all feeling of gratitude for the aid 
Napoleon had given in the liberation of Lombardy. 

A new Parliament was convoked in November, and 
the king, for the first time in his reign, refused to open 
it in person, making his recent illness the excuse ; but 
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the real reason was a deep chagrin at not being able to 
announce anything definite about the Roman question. 
Another ministerial crisis followed the opening of the 
Chambers, and Signor Lanza was called to the head of 
affairs. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR, A.D. 1 8/0. 
* A Roma ci siamo e ci resteremo.' 

Towards the end of the year 1867 Pius IX. called the 
famous Ecumenicar Council which was to promulgate 
the doctrine of his infallibility ; and in the beginning of 
the new year the fathers of the Church came from all 
parts of the Christian world to the Eternal City. The 
government resolved to abstain from any interference in 
ecclesiastical matters and to afford every facility to the 
bishops to pass through Italian territory on their way to 
Rome, so long as no offence was given to the civil 
power. On this occasion Victor Emmanuel appealed 
to the Liberal bishops who stopped to visit him in 
Florence, to use their influence for the sake of the 
country's peace and in the interests of religion, to 
end the strife between Church and State. They did 
make an effort to bring about an amicable arrange- 
ment, but to no purpose, being in a minority ; while 
the Pope's party, and the Pope himself, were resolute 
in holding out to the last. 

On March 24, 1870, there occurred an incident at 
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Pavia which, so far as we know, has not been related by 
any Italian writer, and yet, though none of Victor 
Emmanuers biographers have thought it of sufficient im- 
portance to mention, which, ' read by the light of sub- 
sequent events,' has a certain significance. Since the 
attempted assassination of the reigning sovereign, and 
the consequent agitation for the suppression of disloyal 
societies, the public has heard a good deal about the 
Circoli Barsantu What was the origin of the associations, 
and who was Barsanti ? the inquiring foreigner asks ; and 
in reply he hears all sorts of romantic stories — none of 
them true and most of them absolutely false. It is 
curious that a public event which happened only qight 
years ago should be so shrouded in mystery that hardly 
any Italian can tell the facts of the case. Even Signor 
Lanza, who was then Minister of the Interior, in lately 
contradicting a false version in the Italiey himself gave 
an inaccurate account of the affair. The journals have 
had every variety of story but the true one. Some said 
Barsanti was a sergeant, who in a republican riot turned 
treacherously upon his commanding officer and killed 
him ; others that he was a corporal, and had only drawn 
upon or slightly wounded his superior, under extenuating 
circumstances. Others again excited the sympathies of 
the sentimental by describing Barsanti as a most attrac- 
tive young hero, who, having somehow mistaken his 
duty, was cruelly sacrificed by the government of the 
• day, who would not permit the petitioners for royal 
clemency to approach the king. That Barsanti was 
twenty years of age, golden-haired, and had a mother, 
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seemed convincing arguments in his favour; and last 
December one deputy in his place in the Chamber pro- 
nounced the execution of this renegade soldier *an 
infamy/ It is true he was called to order by the 
president for the expression ; but the fact of a member 
of Parliament being so ignorant of the merits of the case 
as such an opinion implies, seems strange to us. It. can 
only be accounted for in this way. The Italians not 
being yet habituated to the use of a free press, have not 
brought theirs quite up to the mark ; journalists have 
not a sufficient sense of their responsibilities, and 
private individuals shrink from telling what they know, 
because they object to be quoted as authorities. It is 
the cautious, secretive habit engendered by oppressive 
governments, now happily passed away. 

A writer in the Nazione of Florence, a respectable 
and trustworthy daily paper, at last undertook to clear 
up the disputed question ; and on December 16 there 
appeared an article in that journal, entitled * Who was 
Pietro Barsanti ? * in which the accusation and sentence 
were reproduced in their entirety, and the testimony 
cited of the officers and men of Barsanti's regiment. 
All goes to prove the baselessness of the theory that 
he was an ill-used hero. 

According to the Nazione the story of the riot in 
which he took part is briefly this : — 

There was much discontent because of the corn- 
grinding tax, and the republicans thought it a good 
opportunity to stir up a rebellion ; so they organised 
an attempt on the two barracks of Pavia, on the night of 
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March 24, Inside of both these barracks there were 
several accomplices of the conspirators, and one of 
these perjured soldiers was Corporal Barsanti, a young 
man who in no way corresponded to the ideal picture 
drawn by his adherents. He was not blonde, but dark- 
complexioned, coarse and ordinary in appearance, and 
so dull of intellect that he was incapable of passing 
the examination to become a sergeant. On the night 
of the attack he kept two sergeants locked in a room 
to prevent them lending assistance in repulsing the 
attempt, menacing with a revolver a soldier who 
wished to release them, and endeavouring in every 
way to seduce his companions from their duty. He 
did not, however, kill or wound anyone. The young 
officer Vegezzi was in command of a detachment in 
the other barrack when he was wounded by a shot 
from a traitor soldier. 

They were all tried by court-martial, and Barsanti 
was shot like the rest; a petition, got up chiefly by 
ladies, on the ground of his youth, being firmly re- 
pulsed by the ministry. The republicans immediately 
elected him as a 'martyr of the idea,* and endowed 
him with all the requisite qualities for a hero — the 
golden hair included. We confess it is not quite clear 
to us why a blonde traitor should be dealt with more 
leniently than a brown one. But as the del/a testa 
bionda has been insisted on by Barsanti's admirers, so 
the iconoclastic writer above quoted sweeps away this 
myth with the other fictitious attractions of the re- 
publican martyr. 
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This was the origin of the Circoli Barsanti to which 
belonged the assassin Passanante. 

The Emperor Napoleon had sacrificed the Italian 
alliance by persisting in holding his army in the Roman 
State. He declared war against Prussia without con- 
sulting or acquainting Victor Emmanuel with his inten- 
tions ; the news reached the king when he was chamois- 
hunting in the Alps, and hot upon it came the tidings 
of French disasters. It then becoming a matter of 
necessity to France to call all her available forces into 
the field, the army was withdrawn from Rome and 
the Pope left to his own devices. At the same time an 
appeal was made to the Italian Government for help. 

It was Victor Emmanuel's generous impulse to aid 
France, in spite of the coldness that had arisen on the 
Roman question. France had once befriended Italy, 
and now she was in distress ; that was enough to 
establish a claim upon his sympathy. But he found 
his government utterly averse to any interference in the 
quarrel. Italy had suffered enough from war; her 
financial affairs were not in a satisfactory condition, 
nor was she in any way bound to aid France, seeing 
that France had not thought it necessary to take 
counsel with her on the subject The king argued the 
matter vigorously in the council, listened to the objec- 
tions and combated them with perseverance but good 
temper, trying hard to win over his advisers to his 
opinion. But they stood firm, and of course he had to 
yield. He is reported to have said to the French 
ambassador — *I am ready to go to the aid of the 
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emperor, but I do not expect to return here as King 
of Italy/ 

His ministers, however, convinced him that such 
quixotic friendship, though permissible in private life, 
did not become a sovereign who had the destinies of a 
nation depending on him, and he remembered that his 
first duty was to his country ; being pledged to Italy, he 
had no right to throw himself away. The surrender of 
Sedan was a great shock to him. 

When the news of the revolution in Paris arrived, 
Victor Emmanuel naturally thought of his daughter, 
and sent in haste an escort to conduct her home. But 
the Princess Clotilde refused to leave her adopted 
country in its houi of trial. She wrote a letter to her 
father to thank him for his anxiety about her, and saying 
that it was impossible for her to abandon Paris at such 
a moment. She owed it' to her husband, her children, 
her adopted country, her native country, to remain at 
her post, no matter what might happen. Her brothers 
or her sister would do the same in the same position, 
and she knew her father would approve of her resolution. 
Victor Emmanuel read this letter to his councillors with 
a proud and flashing eye. He let Clotilde have her 
way, thinking she was the best judge of what was right 
under the circumstances. 

The Romans had been very much excited from the 
time the war broke out; and when it became known 
that the emperor had surrendered himself and his army, 
and that there was a likelihood of a speedy settlement 
of the quarrel, they believed they would be abandoned 
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once more to their fate, and got into a state of con- 
vulsive agitation. They sent one more thrilling appeal 
to Victor Emmanuel to come and take them before 
the favourable moment should have passed. Had he 
been deaf to this last petition it is probable that the 
despair of the Romans would have led to consequences 
still more serious than Mentana. But he was at last per- 
mitted to listen to the grido di dolore that came from the 
Eternal City. The decisive moment had arrived. As soon 
as the resolution was taken, an envoy was despatched 
to Paris to acquaint the provisional government with the 
intentions of the king. They replied in effect, 'You 
may do it because we have no longer the power to 
hinder you.' The truth is that republican France, strange 
and inconsistent as it seems, was more opposed to Italian 
unity than the emperon 

Just at the moment when preparations were being 
made to go to Rome, the Minister of War, General 
Govone, retired from office, being attacked by a fatal 
illness which soon after carried him off. He left be- 
hind him a grateful memory of the most devoted and 
single-minded patriotism, united with the charming 
qualities which are comprised in the Italian word sim-* 
patico. 

While General Cadoma was preparing to conduct the 
Italian troops over the papal frontier, Victor Emmanuel, 
whose heart still yearned for a reconciliation with Pio 
Nono, addressed a private and confidential letter to him, 
in which he explained his sentiments, and entreated the 
Holy Father, for the sake of that Italy which he once 
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loved, to make peace before it was too late. Nothing 
. could be further from his desire than to embitter his old 
age ; he was ready to abdicate if that would spare him 
pain, but his successor would be constrained to act as 
he was doing ; the national aspirations must be satis- 
fied. 

It is said that the Pope was moved by this letter ; 
but if so the impression was transitory — as was that 
which the words of the Conte di San Martino had pro- 
duced on him at Gaeta. The same Conte di San Martino 
was now the bearer of an official letter from the King of 
Italy to the Holy Father, 



Victor Emmanuel to Pius IX. 

Most Blessed Father, — With the affection of a son, with 
the faith of a Catholic, with the soul of an Italian, I 
address myself now, as on former occasions, to the 
heart of your holiness. 

A flood of dangers threatens Europe. Profiting 
by the war which desolates the centre of the Conti- 
nent, the cosmopolitan revolutionary party increases in 
boldness and audacity, and is planning, especially in 
that part of Italy ruled by your holiness, the direst 
offences against the monarchy and the papacy. 

I know that the greatness of your soul will not be 
less than the greatness of events ; but I, being a Ca- 
tholic king and Italian, and, as such, guardian by the 
disposition of Providence and the national will of the 
destinies of all the Italians, I feel it my duty to take, 
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in the face of Europe and Catholicity, the responsi- 
bility of maintlaining order in the peninsula and the 
safety of the Holy See. 

At the present moment, Holy Father, the state of 
mind of the Roman populations, and the presence 
among them of fore^n troops come from different 
countries with divers intentions, foments the agitation 
and the danger. A boiling over of the passions may 
lead to the effusion of blood, and this blood is mine. 

Your duty is to avoid and prevent this ; and I see 
the immediate necessity for the safety of Italy and 
the Holy See that my troops, now placed near the 
frontier, shall occupy certain positions for the secu- 
rity of your holiness and the maintenance of order. 
Your holiness will not see in this precaution an act 
of hostility. My government and my forces will 
restrain themselves absolutely within the conservative 
limits of maintaining and guarding the rights of the 
Roman people, easily reconciled with the inviolability 
of the Supreme Pontiff, his spiritual authority, and the 
independence of the Holy See. 

If your holiness, which I do not doubt — as your 
sacred character and the benignity of your soul gives 
me the right to hope — feels the same desire as I do 
to avoid a conflict and fly the dangers of violence, you 
can with the Count San Martino, who bears this letter, 
take counsel concerning the matter now under the 
consideration of government 

Permit me, your holiness, again to say that the 
present moment is a solemn one for Italy and the 
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Church. Let the popehood add efBcacy to the spirit 
of inextinguishable benevolence in your soul towards 
this land, which is also your country, and the senti- 
ments of conciliation which I have always studied to 
translate into acts, that, satisfying the national aspira- 
tions, the Head of Catholicity, surrounded by the 
devotion of the Italian people, should preserve on the 
banks of the Tiber a glorious seat, independent of 
every human sovereignty. 

Your holiness, by liberating Rome from foreign 
troops, will take from her the constant danger of being 
the battle-ground of subversive parties. You will 
accomplish a marvellous work, restore peace to the 
Church, and show Europe, aghast at the horrors of war, 
how one can win great battles and obtain immortal 
victories by an act of justice — ^by one sole word of 
affection. 

I pray your holiness to impart to me your Apos- 
tolic benediction, and to accept my sentiments of 
profound respect. 

Your holiness's most humble, most obedient, and 
devoted 

Victor Emmanuel. 

Florence, Sept. 8, 1870. 

Pio Nono received San Martino courteously, and 
discussed the situation calmly with him. He lis tened 
to his assurances that his supreme spiritual author ity 
his income, his palaces and villas, should be all guaran- 
teed to him by stringent laws. There was nothing his 
majesty's government would not do to please his holi- 
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ness — short of abstaining from entering Rome, which 
could no longer be delayed without risking the exist- 
ence of the nation. 

* Signor conte/ said the Pope, * I am not a prophet 
nor the son of a prophet ; but I dare to foretell that the 
Italian troops shall not enter Rome.* 

The. count lowered his eyes that the Pope should 
. not see him smile at this extraordinary faith, and replied 
that neither was he a prophet, nor did he pretend to 
have any relationship with prophets, but he boldly ven- 
tured to assert that the Italian army should enter Rome 
before long. He then consigned the king's letter to 
him. When he had read it, he turned wrathfully on the 
envoy. * What is the use of this hypocrisy ? * he ex- 
claimed. * Cannot he say at once that he wishes to de- 
spoil me of my kingdom ? * 

San Martino replied that if he had had the compo- 
sition of that letter he would have used less circumlocu- 
tion, and said plainly and shortly that Italy, recognising 
the state of Rome as indispensable to her national being, 
claimed it as a right. 

This frankness made Pio Nono smile, for his humour 
was variable as a woman's. He said, ' You talk of the 
aspirations of the Romans : you see with your own eyes 
that the city is quite tranquil.* 

* Your holiness,' replied the outspoken count, ' I may 
claim some credit for this tranquillity. The citizens 
wished to make me a demonstration on my arrival, but 
I prevented it.* 
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Pius IX. to Victor mmEanueU 

Your Majesty, — The Count Ponza di San Martino has 
consigned to me a letter which your majesty has been 
pleased to address to me ; ■ but it is not worthy of an 
affectionate son who boasts himself a professor of the 
Catholic faith, and who glories in a kingly loyalty. I 
Will not enter into the particulars of that letter, not to 
renew the pain the first reading occasioned me. But 
I bless God, who has suffered your majesty to fill 
. with bitterness the last period of life. 

For the rest, I cannot admit the demands of your 
letter, nor accept the principles contained therein. I 
address myself to God, and place my cause in His 
hands, for it is entirely His. I pray Him to concede 
abundant grace to your majesty, deliver you from 
every peril, and render you a participator in all the 
mercies of which you may have need. 

Pius PP. IX. 

From the Vatican, Sept. 11, 187a 

The day this letter was written General Cadoma 
had orders to march. He was received with ovations 
in all the small towns of the Roman State, and took 
up his quarters outside the capital in the Villa Spada. 
Here the Prussian ambassador. Count Amim, visited him 
. to beg that he would suspend hostilities till the diplo- 
matic body should try mediation with the Pope. Next 
day he informed the general by letter that the attempt 
had been fruitless. The Pope was resolved to make a 
feint of defending the city, to show the world that it had 
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been taken by violence. Early in the morning the 
attack was begun at the Leonine Gate, and at ten o'clock 
the Pia Gate gave way before the artillery. A breach 
was opened in the wall, and the infantry threw them- 
selves into it, while the defenders poured grapeshot from 
the bastions. It was not much of a fight, but some 
killed and wounded there were, and, seeing how utterly 
futile the resistance was, the foreign ambassadors thought 
it a pity that one life should be lost, and entreated the 
Pope to send out a flag of truce. He did not yield at 
first; not till he heard the invaders were inside the 
walls. When the white flag was hoisted on St. Peter's 
the diplomatic body drove in haste to ask General Ca- 
doma to put a stop to the conflict. All the male inha- 
bitants of the city were in the streets ; they now rushed 
to the Capitol, where the royal troops were disarming 
the last papal Zouaves. The great bell rang out while 
the tricolour was hoisted on the palace, and the multi- 
tude broke into rapturous applause. They could hardly 
yet believe that the temporal power was fallen. No 
more foreign legions, no more spies, no more Holy 
Offices I Castel Sant' Angelo and San Michele opened 
to let out the political prisoners ! All this effected in 
five hours, after so many years of heartburning and bit- 
terness, and fruitless conspiracies ! It seemed a dream, 
so easily was Rome lost and won at the last. But Sep- 
tember 20, 1870, marks a great epoch in the history of 
the world. 

The Pope bore this last blow, as all the preceding 
ones, with wonderful fortitude. He was a brave old 
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man, and, strong in the faith that his cause was just, 
he never yielded an inch. ' I cede only to force,* he 
had said in 1848; and now, at eighty years of age, he 
presented the same resolute front to all persuasions 
and remonstrances. 

The vote of the Romans was taken as follows : — 

For the King • . • 40,78$ 
For the Pope . • . . 46 

This vote was enough to satisfy Victor Emmanuel's 
highest expectations. The dream of his life was accom- 
plished, and in a manner most flattering to a monarch's 
pride. Yet this rose was not without its thorn either. 
To be all sweetness he should have had Pio Nono's 
blessing, and be crowned, like Charlemagne, by the 
hands of the venerable Pontiff* in that city of glorious 
memories where he was henceforth to reig^. But. he 
grasped the rose, thorn and all, with the memorable ex- 
clamation, * A Roma ci siamo e ci resteremo ! ' 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

M. THIERS' APPEAL TO THE KING. — AMADEO ACCEPTS 
THE CROWN OF SPAIN. — LAST PARLIAMENT IN 
FLORENCE. A.D. 187O. 

The provisional government of Paris had sent an 
ambassador to Florence, M. S^nard, to whom the king 
had shown such deep feeling for the misfortunes of 
France that M. Thiers was encouraged to make a journey 
to Italy to appeal to the king for help for his unhappy 
country. He had never been friendly to the House of 
Savoy, and had always opposed Italian unity ; so he 
felt the mission a trying and painful one. It is needless 
to say that Victor Emmanuel was not influenced by what 
the Frenchman had said about him when he met his 
appeal by a negative. He received him kindly, and ex- 
plained that the reasons of state which prevented him 
aiding the emperor must prevent him aiding the 
Republic. 'You have been a constitutional minister,' 
said the king, * and you know what are the duties of a 
constitutional monarch.' And he defined those duties 
with such precision and discernment that Thiers was 
much struck by his cleverness. He related to a friend 
what passed in the interview. 
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The king [he said] avoided disagreeable allusions, but 
he let me know delicately, that he had not forgotten 
what I had said of him in the tribune. He discussed 
politics with the most elevated views, and as a man 
who understands the profession. I thought I should 
have to do with a soldier, but I found an accomplished 
statesman. 

Spain, still in an unsettled state, with a provisional 
government, once more thought of applying to Italy 
for a king. Victor Emmanuel considered the task of 
rescuing Spain from anarchy, and putting her on the 
road of civilisation and progress, would be one worthy of 
a prince of Savoy. He had thought of his nephew, the 
Duke of Genoa, but his extreme youth was an objection, 
and he finally decided on sending Amadeo. Some 
Italian statesmen opposed the idea, urging that the 
prince would be uselessly sacrificed, that Spain wa^ so 
hopelessly divided and torn by factions, there were so 
many pretenders to the throne, that the dangers and 
difficulties would be insurmountable. But the king 
replied that he knew one of his family would only 
yield to impossibilities, and he would like to make the 
trial. 

Amadeo shrank from the undertaking with a repug- 
nance which seemed prophetic of disaster, and it took 
all Victor Emmanuel's influence to persuade his son to 
accept the proffered crown. 

As soon as it was known in Spain that he had con- 
sented, a deputation from the Cortes, headed by the 
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president, Seflor Gorrilla, came to Florence to make a 
formal offer of the throne of Spain, in the name of the 
nation. The deputation was received in state, in the 
presence of all the court, the ministers, and foreign 
ambassadors. In a very complimentary address the 
king's consent was asked to his son's acceptance of the 
office. 

Victor Emynanuets Reply to the Cortes, 

By this your request, gentlemen, you do honour to my 
dynasty and to Italy, and you ask a sacrifice of my 
heart. I accord to my beloved son my consent to 
accept the glorious throne to which the wish of the 
Spanish nation calls him. I trust that, with the aid of 
Divine Providence and the confidence of your noble 
nation, he shall be able to accomplish his mission for 
the prosperity and the greatness of Spain. 

The president then turned to the prince, who in a 
voice tremulous with emotion signified his acceptance 
of the honour. He had not yet learned the truth of the 
poet's words — 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown, 

but his good sense must have told him that a king with 
a conscience has a hard road to travel, particularly in a 
country degraded by ages of misrule and distracted by 
recent revolutions. He was not dazzled by the pros- 
pect ; but in obedience to his father's wishes he resolved 
to make the trial of restoring order to Spain and esta- 
blishing a settled government. 
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Though Victor Emmanuers ambition was gratified 
by this arrangement, he felt that he was in a manner 
sacrificing his son: In a private interview with Gorrilla 
he revealed his paternal feelings, and talked in such a 
way about Amadeo that the Spaniard came out from 
the audience in tears, and said to the Italian minister, 
whom he met at the door — * The king has confided his 
son to me ; I will be a faithful subject/ In the last 
days of the year 1870 the young King of Spain sailed 
from Spezzia, amidst the mingled joy and grief, smiles 
and tears, of his countrymen. 

The last Parliament held in Florence was opened 
December 5. 

The King*s Speech. 

Gentlemen Senators, — Gentlemen Deputies, — The year 
that now closes^ has astonished the world by the 
greatness of the events which have come to pass 
and which no human judgment could have fore- 
told. Our opinion about Rome we have always 
loudly proclaimed. And in face of the late reso- 
lution to which my love of country has conducted me, 
I have thought it my duty to convoke the national 
assembly. 

With Rome the capital of Italy I have fulfilled 
my promise, and crowned the undertaking which 
twenty-three years ago was initiated by my magna- 
nimous parent As a king and as a son, I feel in my 
heart a solemn joy in saluting here assembled the 
representatives of our beloved country, and in pro- 
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nouncing these words — Italy is free and one. Now 
it depends on us to make her great and happy. 

Whilst we celebrate this solemn inauguration of 
Italy complete, two great peoples of this Continent, 
glorious representatives of modem civilisation, are torn 
by a terrible struggle. Bound both to France and to 
Prussia by memories of recent and beneficial alliances, 
we are obliged to observe a rigorous neutrality, which 
is also imposed upon us by the duty of not increasing 
the strife, and that we may be able to interpose an 
impartial word between the belligerents. This duty, 
dictated by humanity and friendship, we will not fail 
to fulfil, adding our efforts to those of the other 
neutral powers to put an end to a war which ought 
never to have broken out between two nations whose 
greatness is , equally necessary to the civilised 
world. 

Public opinion, approving by its support this 
policy, has shown once more that Italy free and united 
is for Europe an element of order, of liberty, and of 
peace. 

This attitude facilitated our task, when, for the 
defence of the national territory, and to restore to the 
Romans the arbitrament of their own destinies, my 
soldiers, expected as brothers, welcomed as liberators, 
entered Rome. Rome, reclaimed by the love and by 
the veneration of the Italians, was thus restored to 
herself, to Italy, and to the modern world. We 
entered Rome in the name of the national right, in 
the name of the compact which binds all Italians 
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to national unity. We shall hold to this, maintaining 
the promises that we have solemnly made to our- 
selves. 

Liberty of the Church, of the Pontifical See in the 
exercise of its religious ministry, in its relations with 
the Catholic world — on these bases, and within the 
limit of its powers, my government has initiated the 
necessary provisions ; but to conduct the great work to 
an end there is required all the authority, all the sense 
of Parliament 

A few days after the opening of Parliament a fearful 
inundation of the Tiber immersed a considerable part 
of Rome, reducing hundreds of families to the direst 
distress. Victor Emmanuel went to the aid of the 
sufferers, and the first sight the Romans had of their 
new king was in the character of a private philanthropist, 
assisting at relief committees, and alleviating the distress 
of the poor by every means in his power. 

With regard to the Pope, it was the least offensive 
mode of entering the capital that he could have chosen. 
As soon as he arrived he sent an aide-de-camp with a 
letter to Pius IX., acquainting him of his presence and 
repeating his expressions of reverence and affection. 
Cardinal Antonelli received the messenger, and would 
not admit him to the Pope's presence. 

Meantime the Guarantee Laws were discussed and 
passed, and arrangements were made for the transfer 
of the capital to the Eternal City. The king, during a 
residence of six years, had grown very fond of the 
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beautiful city of Florence, and he left it with regret, but 
nothing like what he suffered when tearing himself away 
from Turin. Florence behaved admirably on the occa- 
sion. The great expense the city had been at to worthily 
maintain the position of capital of United Italy made 
the loss of the court very much felt, and this added to 
other causes has reduced her to great poverty these 
late years. Nevertheless she rejoiced at the taking of 
Rome, and applauded enthusiastically the melancholy 
king as he said farewell to the city representatives at the 
railway station. * You rejoice to send me away,* he said 
with a sad smile. It excites the more sympathy for the 
present suffering of that most interesting city, that her 
patriotism and loyalty have undergone no change, as 
recent events have shown. In the beautiful and touch- 
ing address which her citizens presented to the king on 
December 8, in that exquisite lingua Toscana that it is 
a pity to translate, they say — 'Florence was crowned 
with joy when the great Father of his Country installed 
his palace in this fostering mother, Rome. Florence 
experienced a loss then, but she rejoiced always, 
because her misfortunes were a glory for Italy.' And 
they conclude with the declaration that *as long as 
there is an arm able to carry a sword, or a drop of 
blood in the veins of her people, Florence will be always 
faithful to her plebiscite. ' 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

ITALIAN UNITY FINALLY ACCOMPLISHED. A.D. 1871-76, 

Victor Emmanuel delayed his entry into Rome for 
nearly nine months after his troops had taken possession 
of it. When he left Florence he went to Naples for a 
time, and did not seem in any hurry to install himself in 
the city he had desired so intensely to unite to his 
kingdom. But he had got to make a public entry ; he 
could not sneak into his capital like a thief who had no 
right to come there ; so on June 2 he made his ingress 
in state, with immense demonstrations of enthusiasm. 
Soon after he went to the opening of the Mont Cenis 
Railway, and then had the happiness of being f^ted by 
his own Turin with more than ordinary warmth. 

This summer the Pope was celebrating the twenty- 
fifth year of his reign, the longest recorded in the history 
of the Papacy, and all the sovereigns sent their congra- 
tulations. Victor would not be behind the rest, and 
sent a general in state to the Vatican, He was received 
as before by Cardinal Antonelli, who said the Holy 
Father was exhausted and could not receive any more 
that day, but he desired him to thank his majesty. 

On November 2^ the first Parliament which repre- 
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sented Italy in her entirety was opened in the Palazzo 
Monte Citorio in Rome, more than 'a year after the 
entrance of the national army. The senators and 
deputies assembled in the midst of a joyous agitation, 
and Victor Emmanuel took his seat on the throne with 
a feeling of proud satisfaction. The first words that fell 
from the royal lips, ' The work to which we have conse- 
crated our life is accomplished/ awoke such. a response 
from the hearers as shook the house. The cheers in 
Parliament were heard and re-echoed in the piazza and 
along the streets. 

On the same day a deputation of the clerical party 
prostrated themselves at the feet of the Pope with 
expressions of adoration which might have become a 
deity to accept, and in equally unmeasured language 
reprobated the Spoliator, who was just then congratula- 
ting himself and his hearers that the great crime of his 
life was consummated. 



The King^s Speech, 

Gentlemen Senators, — Gentlemen Deputies, — The work 
to which we consecrated our lives is accomplished. 
After long expiatory trials, Italy is restored to herself 
and to Rome. Here, where our people, scattered for 
so many centuries, find themselves for the first time 
reassembled in the majesty of their representatives, 
here, where we recognise the home of our thoughts, 
everything speaks to us of grandeur, but at the same 
time everything reminds us of our duties. The joy of 
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these days will not make us forget them. We have 
reconquered our position in the world, defending the 
rights of the nation. Now that the national unity is 
accomplished and a- new era is opened in the history 
of Italy, we will not fall away from our principles. 
We have arisen in the name of liberty, and in liberty 
and order we ought to seek the secret of strength and 
conciliation. 

We have proclaimed the separation of Church and 
State, and recognising the full independence of the 
Spiritual Authority, we ought to believe that Rome, 
capital of Italy, can contrive to be the peaceful and 
respected seat of the pontificate. Thus shall we suc- 
ceed in tranquillising the consciences of our people, 
as, with a firmness of purpose equalled by the modera- 
tion of our measures, we have known how to accom- 

« 

plish the unity of the nation while maintaining 
unaltered our friendly relations with foreign powers. 
The legislative measures that will be presented to you 
for regulating the condition of ecclesiastical affairs, 
/forming themselves on that same principle of liberty, 
will only relate to the legal representation, and the 
nature of possessions, leaving intact those religious 
institutions that form a part of the government of the 
Universal Church. Besides this grave question, econo- 
niical and financial matters principally require your 
attention. Now that Italy is constructed, we ought 
to think of making her prosperous by the settlement 
of her finances, and this we cannot fail to do unless 
the virtue and perseverance which have given life to 
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the nation should become less. Prosperous finances 
will give us the means of reinforcing the military 
ranks. My most earnest prayers are for peace, and 
there is no reason to fear its being disturbed ; but to 
reinforce the army and navy, and to renew the arms 
and defensive works of the national territory, requires 
long and mature study, and the future may call us to 
a severe account for any imprudent delay. You 
will examine the provisions for that object which will 
be presented to you by my government. There will 
not fail to be other questions of grave moment, such 
as that relating to the government of the municipali- 
ties and of the provinces, the decentralising of the 
administration in such measure as not to diminish the 
strength of the state ; those for making a single penal 
code, for the reformation of juries, and for increasing 
uniformity and efficacy in the administration of 
justice. In this way we will provide for public 
security, without which even the benefits of liberty 
are dangerous. 

Gentlemen Senators, — Gentlemen Deputies, — A 
vast field of labour lies before you. The national 
unity accomplished, the struggle of parties will be, I 
hope, less violent, or they will rival each other only in 
exciting the development of the productive forces of the 
nation, and my heart rejoices to perceive already many 
indications of the increasing industry of our popula- 
tions. 

On the political revival follows closely the revival 
of economy ; savings-banks, commercial associations, 
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industry, and art exhibitions, public literary meetings, 
all multiply. The government and parliament should 
second this fruitful movement by enlarging and 
strengthening professional and scientific instruction, 
and by opening up new roads of communication and 
new outlets for commerce. The marvellous work of 
the Monte Cenis tunnel is accomplished, and that of 
St. Gothard is about to be undertaken : the world's road 
that traverses Italy to Brindisi, and thus unites Eu- 
rope with India, will have three openings in the Alps 
for railroad travelling. Celerity of travelling and 
facility of intercourse will increase the friendly rela- 
tions that already bind us to the transalpine peoples, 
and will revive a noble rivalry in industry and 
civilisation. The future opens before us rich in 
happy promise ; it is for us to reiJpond to the favours of 
Providence, by showing ourselves worthy to represent 
amongst the great nations of the earth the glorious 
part of Italy and of Rome. 

On New Year's day, 1872, Victor Emmanuel sent 
an envoy with the compliments of the season to the 
Pope. He was treated in the same manner as be- 
fore ; the Holy Father did not receive him, but returned 
• the compliments through his minister. 

The chief source of anxiety the king had at this 
time was the unsatisfactory state in which Spain con- 
tinued. The young king had set himself energetically 
to his arduous task in a straightforward and soldierlike 
manner. Like his father, he disliked court pomp and 
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pageantry, and lived almost as plainly as a private 
gentleman. When he was conducted over the magnifi- 
cent apartments of the palace, and heard that he, the 
queen, and the little prince were all expected to have 
separate households, he said simply, *I live with my 
family ; ' which must have shocked the nerves of the 
Spanish courtiers not a little. 

The young king and queen went their own way — ^he 
given, up to state affairs, she to charitable works, and 
improving the condition of the poor of Madrid — examples 
of devotion to duty and domestic virtues to which their 
subjects were unaccustomed, and which they did not 
know how to appreciate, 

The war of parties went on raging throughout 
the country. There were the moderate Liberals who 
had put Amadeo on the throne ; the Reactionists or 
friends of the fallen dynasty, to which belonged the 
clergy and many of the old nobility ; the Carlists, the 
Republicans, and still another important section of 
society which the existence of all these generated — the 
brigands. 

General Prini had already fallen a victim to the 
vengeance of some of these malcontents, and now an 
attempt was made upon the life of the sovereign while he 
was driving through the streets of Madrid with his wife, 
It was midsummer, and Victor Emmanuel was in the 
mountains of Savoy when he received the announce- 
ment. 
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To the King of Italy, 

I advise your majesty that this evening we have been 
. the object of an attempt, Thank God, we are quite 
safe. 

Amadeo, 

Madrid, July 1 8. 

When the king had recovered from the agitation 
into which the first shock threw him, he experienced a 
feeling of intense anger against the perpetrator of the 
crime. He hastened to the nearest telegraph office to 
let off the steam in a communication to his son. 

After three inquiet and unhappy years of sovereign 
power, Amadeo resolved to abdicate, February 1873, 
because he would not betray the constitution to which he 
had sworn, nor shed blood for the establishment of his 
dynasty. It was pleasant to see the welcome the fallen 
king got on his return to Italy. The Turin people re- 
ceived him with rapture. He went to Florence to meet his 
father, and arranged to arrive in the dead of the night, so 
as to avoid a demonstration. But the Florentines were 
too clever for him. They waited all night in bitter winter 
weather at the station, and escorted him with a torch- 
light procession and bands of music to the Pitti Palace 
with the warmest display of affection. From a house 
opposite the palace we were witness of this hearty and 
spontaneous demonstration of the generous Florentines, 
which, under the circumstances, had something touching 

m it. 
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Victor Emmanuel was grieved and disappointed, 
but he did not estimate his son's merit by his success ; 
Amadeo had failed because^ like himself, he would not 
be other than a Ri galantuomo, and he received him with 
open arms. 

The Emperor Napoleon died on January 9 of this 
year, and Victor Emmanuel was really grieved at the 
event, for he had never forgotten the campaign of 1859, 
and the kindly feeling it had engendered survived all 
subsequent trials. 

In May Manzoni died at an advanced age. Milan 
decreed him a public funeral, and the king sent his 
sons and cousin to assist at the ceremony. 

In June another public loss followed in the death of 
Ratazzi, who was the king's personal friend ; and he 
was very much depressed at this time by seeing so maoy 
of his contemporaries 'going over to the majority.' 

Hosts of distinguished visitors came to Rome these 
first years of Victor Emmanuel's residence there ; there 
was hardly a country in Europe which had not sent ^ 
royal prince to salute the King of Italy in his new capital 
Amongst these were three English princes, a prince of 
Prussia, and an Austrian archduke. Nothing could be 
kinder than the feeling that now existed between the 
Houses of Hapsburg and Savoy, and the King of Italy 
accepted a very pressing invitation to visit Vienna 
on the occasion of the Exhibition. Accompanied by 
his ministers, Minghetti and Visconti Venosta, and a 
large following, he arrived in Vienna on September 17^ 

1873. 
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Victor Emmanuel had. so completely sunk all per* 
spnal considerations in the patriot king, that no one 
suspected, during the years of division with Austria, 
that this hostility cost him any sacrifice of feeling — at 
least after the death of his wife. But the intense 
pleasure he showed at the recovered friendship revealed 
the fact that the relationship of his adversaries had added 
to the bitterness of the struggle. 

As the train approached the station a flood of pain- 
ful memories rushed across his mind ; it seemed almost 
a dream that he was the honoured guest of Francis 
Joseph, against whom he had been waging war ever 
since he came to the throne. In a few minutes he would 
be face to face with this strange brother whom he had 
never met ; and an extraordinary agitation seized him, 
which sent the blood from his face to his heart. The 
Emperor and the King embraced with an emotion 
which attested the sincerity of their feelings. When 
Francis Joseph presented his brothers, even in that 
moment of confusion a gentlemanly instinct made Victor 
Emmanuel single out for special notice the Archduke 
Albert, who had distinguished himself oh the two fields 
of Novara and CustOzza — pr^nant with painful memories 
to every Italian, but especially to the king. He walked 
up to him, and taking both his hands, shook them re- 
peatedly. The emotion which Vict6r Emmanuel ex- 
perienced in this reconciliation was brought to a climax 
when, in the salon of the Archduke Ranieri, he saw the 
portrait of his late queen, taken when she was a girl. 
Thinking how happy she would have beeil in this 
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reunion with her long-divided relations, he could not 
restrain his tears. 

Victor Emmanuel was painfully anxious to avoid 
any unpleasant allusion to past differences. He had 
removed from his travelling hat a representation of the 
Iron Crown of Lombardy ; and when he was told that 
in proposing the Emperor's health he should also call 
him King of Hungary^ he objected, saying that it re- 
called disagreeable memories, and he would not remind 
the emperor of them. But he was finally convinced 
that Francis Joseph was proud of the double title, and 
he gave the toast as etiquette demanded. In bestowing 
decorations he did not offer the Corona d' Italia to any 
Austrian unless he had some secret intimation that it 
was specially desired. 

After four days of the most profuse and graceful 
hospitality on the part of the emperor, Victor Emmanuel 
set out for Berlin, where his reception by sovereign and 
people was cordial in the extreme. Nothing could 
exceed the Emperor Francis Joseph's kindness, but the 
welcome the Prussians gave // Ri Gatantuomo was even 
more thorough and hearty than that of the Austrians. 
The Emperor William said he had never seen his sub- 
jects so excited by the presence of a foreign sovereign* 
Victor also won the hearts of all the royal princes and 
princesses by his frank simplicity of manners, his humour 
and bonhomie \ and the crown prince and he became 
greater friends than ever. While he was at Berlin a 
characteristic incident occurred. At a court dinner 
Victor Emmanuel was seated at the emperor's right hand, 
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and many distinguished guests, Italians and Frussian^i 
were present, when he suddenly said, 'You know I 
would have made war on you only for these gentlemen/ 
pointing to his ministers, who listened in confused 
silence to this declaration. He then explained frankly 
that such had been his personal regard for Napoleon^ 
and his grateful remembrance of past services, that he 
would certainly have gone to his aid had not his duty as 
constitutional sovereign compelled him to bow to the 
will of the government and nation. But now that the 
quarrel was ended he was proud to be the sincere friend 
of united Germany and her glorious emperor. The old 
emperor was charmed with this candour. He took 
Victor^s hand and pressed it, saying, 'I thank yout 
majesty for your frankness.^ 

On Victor Emmanuel's return to his own country h6 
Stopped in Turin to inaugurate a monument to Cavouf 
on November 8, and on the 13th of the same month he 
opened the Parliament, in a long speech, chiefly on the 
relations of Church and State, which continued to occupy 
the attention of the government 

1 rejoice to tell you (he said), that our relations with the 
foreign powers are friendly. These good relations 
received a solemn confirmation on the occasion of the 
visit that I have just made to the Emperor of Austria 
and the Emperor of Germany. The demonstrations 
of cordial sympathy that I have received from those 
two sovereigns and from their peoples were meant 
for regenerated Italy, which has known how to take 
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her place among civilised nations. Austria and Italy 
have been old adversaries on the field of battle. The 
cause of their long contest removed, there remains only 
confidence in their common interests and in the ad- 
vantages of sincere friendship. This friendship is all 
the more grateful to me because it is associated with 
those family affections which a higher and more im* 
perious duty has been able to dominate, but could 
not extinguish in my heart. 

These words had been put in at the king's express 
desire. France, as usual, pretending a devotion to the 
Church, took umbrage at the proceedings of the Italian 
government, and recalled her representative. Victor 
Emmanuel, who liked the ambassador, spoke very 
frankly to him when he came to take his leave. * It is 
a great pity,' he said, 'to use religious scruples as a 
pretext for political objects. Religion is a grand, a 
sublime thing ; we all feel the need of it, and it is the 
duty of us all not to compromise it — not to use it as a 
doak.' A just rebuke. 

The year 1874 was the twenty-fifth of Victor 
Emmanuers reign, ^nd it was celebrated as a * great 
national f§te. On the morning of March 23, an immense 
assemblage thronged to the Quirinal, consisting of 
deputations representing all classes and bodies of the 
state, who wished to present loyal addresses to the 
Icing. 

The foreign ambassadors also came in the name of 
their sovereigns to offer their congratulations. It was a 
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veiy warm demonstration, and Victor Emmanuel was 
much gratified by it 

He exhausted himself in suitable replies to the 
addresses, but they are too numerous to quote. 

About this time the French Government removed 
the old ship of war Orinoque^ which had remained at 
Civita Vecchia as 2l protection to the Holy Father, or a 
means of escape in case of danger. 

In this year several eminent Italians died ; amongst 
them the Marchese Gualterio, one of the most devoted 
friends of the House of Savoy, and the Cavaliere Des- 
ambrois, who had presided in the councils of Charles 
Albert at the promulgation of the Statuto. The 
'makers' of Italy were fast dropping off, and Victor 
Emmanuel was left almost alone of the noble band who 
had rallied round his throne in the time of trial and 
danger. He felt it deeply. ' I am not yet old, and all 
the friends of my youth are passing away,' he said sadly. 
La Marmora and the king had become estranged in th6 
days of prosperity and peace, having clung to each other 
faithfully in the time of misfortune. We do not pretend 
to say whose fault it was, but it must have saddened the 
last few years of these two gallant warm-hearted soldiers, 
who had made the campaign of life together, to be divided 
at the end. 

In 1876 the two emperors returned the visit the 
King of Italy had made them three years before. In 
consideration for the Pope's feelings Victor Emmanuel 
could not receive his visitors in Rome, so they were asked 
to select whatever other city in the kingdom they liked. 
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The Emperor of Austria, with ' exquisite courtesy/ chose 
Venice as the spot of Italian soil on which to renew his 
pledge of friendship to Victor Emmanuel. If he went 
to Rome the Pope would be offended, if to Florence or 
Naples he would hurt the feelings of his dispossessed 
relations. Choosing Venice he hurt nobody but him- 
self. 

Victor Emmanuel was quite touched by this mag- 
nanimity, because he knew Francis Joseph had selected 
Venice of a set purpose. There was Turin in which the 
king could have received his guest without awakening 
any unpleasant recollections. ' It is an act of self-abne- 
gation,* he said, ' of which I do not believe I should be 
capable.' 

All the more warm was the welcome he wished to 
give him in the city of the Lagunes. He felt a little uneasy 
lest the reception of the emperor by the Venetians should 
not be all he wished, but there was no need of anxiety on 
this point. The king walked up and down the platform 
with feverish impatience, looking up the line every few 
minutes. When the train stopped, and the emperor 
sprang out, the first face that presented itself was that 
of his ' dear friend, ally, and brother.* The sovereigns 
kissed each other on the lips, and walked arm in arm 
out of the station. Wherever they appeared they 
seemed anxious to show the people what sincere con- 
fiding friends old enemies can become when once recon- 
ciled. And the Venetians left nothing undone on their 
part that might please and honour the guest of their 
king. The city authorities spared no expense, and the 
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people received the emperor, who had been to them the 
personification of the Straniero so long hated, with 
loud and hearty applause. Did the Kaiser remember 
all the hard names he was called in those days when the 
king and he exchanged messages of fierce defiance? 
If so, the memory was quickly drowned in the up- 
roarious rejoicings with which he was now welcomed as 
a guest in that city over which he once ruled. The 
Italian tricolour which floated from the towers and 
windows was intertwined with the yellow and black of 
Austria ; the bands played the national tunes of both 
countries, and various emblematical devices expressed 
a complete wiping out of the old feud, and cordial 
reconciliation. 

In the October of the same year the Emperor William 
came to visit Italy, and stopped in Milan. With him 
there were no awkward reminiscences to be thrust in 
the background. Milan was devoted to King Victor, and 
was proud of the opportunity of displaying her loyalty 
by doing honour to his illustrious guest. And th6 
king was proud of ' his Milanese, who always did things 
With spirit' When driving from the station he ordered 
the soldiers not to impede the crowd from approaching 
the royal carriage, that the emperor and the people 
might see each other ; and at a review where they were 
on horseback, the military gave way and allowed the 
multitude to surround the sovereigns, whom they greeted 
with enthusiastic cheers, which were very cordially re- 
sponded to by both. 

On November 8, 1 876, after a lingering illness of three 
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years, died, at San Remo, Vittoria, Duchess of Aosta, to 
the inexpressible grief of her husband and the deep 
regret of all the royal family. 

There had been a general election, and the new 
Parliament opened on the 20th, the court b^ing in deep 
mourning on the occasion, and the king delivered his 
last speech from the throne, from which we take the 
opening paragraph : — 

Gentlemen Senators,^-Gentlemen Deputies, — ^Afflicted 
by a domestic sorrow, in which I see with gratitude my 
people warmly share, I come to-day to seek the best 
consolation in the fulfilment of my duty. And in 
truth I never have to inaugurate this solemnity with- 
out feeling increase in my heart faith in the destinies 
of Italy, and in the future of the free institutions to 
which we are sworn. 

The speech, which is very long, concludes with these 
words : — 

For six years we have celebrated in Rome the fftte of 
national unity. Our complete unity has borne fruits 
of glory and proofs of wisdom. Much has been done, 
but much remains to do. There remains the work 
which requires the greatest patience in labour and the 
greatest harmony of will, that of consolidating, and, 
where necessary, correcting, the whole the edifice of 
government. In this we can only succeed by emulating 
one another in laboriousness and steadiness of purpose« 
I indicate the way to you, and I feel sure that also in 
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these battles for our civil regeneration, my voice will 
find a response in noble sacrifices and glorious 
victories. 

This was the last time that the voice of il R^ 
Galantuofno was heard to resound in the Legislative 
Assembly. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

VICTOR EMMANUEL IN PRIVATE LIFE. A.D.. 1877. 

Victor Emmanuel had always been a man of the 
simplest tastes and habits, and his residence in Rome 
had in no way changed his mode of life. He rose at a 
little past four o'clock summer and winter, and took a 
small cup of coffee before going out for his morning 
walk. In the shooting season h^ never went without his 
gun and dogs ; his favourite of the canine species being 
an English terrier called 'Milord/ a creature of extraor- 
dinary sagacity and devotion, and as a protection to his 
master as good as a regiment of soldiers. When the 
king died the poor dog, tied up in his house, sent forth 
the most pitiful cries, and refusing his food almost 
perished of hunger. On returning from the country the 
king transacted business of various kinds until his 
simple breakfast between eleven and twelve o'clock, which 
was also his dinner, for he tasted nothing more till he 
took a light supper at a late hour. He then rested for an 
hour or two, reading and smoking, and afterwards resumed 
his multifarious duties, of answering correspondence public 
and private, and giving audiences to all sorts and con- 
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ditions of men, from foreign princes and statesmen down 
to the meanest artisan in the city. In the afternoon he 
generally drove through the town and appeared at the 
fashionable promenade on thePincian Hill ; after which 
more business was gone through, and late in the evening 
he drove to the Villa Mirafiore, a beautiful house a short 
distance from Rome, which he had built for his countess, 
on whom he bestowed every luxury. It is said that 
Victor Emmanuel repented of his union with this lady 
when he recovered from the fever. Be this as it 
may, after the ceremony of marriage had taken place, 
though it was in no wiy legally binding, he always 
spoke of her and regarded her as his wife. Unless the 
king were detained at the theatre or a reception or 
family reunion at the Quirinal, he generally passed the 
evening with one or two intimate friends at his country 
home. He supped about ten or eleven o'clock, retired at 
midnight, was up at the dawn, had two or three hours 
hard exercise, and was installed in his city palace, ready 
for work, before many of his subjects had opened their 
eyes. 

A small plainly furnished suite of apartments on the 
ground floor was all Victor Emmanuel occupied of the 
magnificent 'palace of the Quirinal, except on state 
occasions. With the exception of his military uniforms, 
which were of necessity handsome, his wardrobe was the 
scantiest which a gentleman could be supposed to 
manage with by rigid economy. He wore the same 
cloth, colour, and texture all the year round— grey for 
morning and black for evening. He seldom had moret 
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than one suit of each, and wore them till they were 
shabby, which caused a Neapolitan boy to remark, 'The 
ministry load us with taxes, and yet they have not the 
heart to buy Vittorio a new pair of pantaloons ! ' 

The king laughed heartily when he heard the obser- 
vation. The only thing he was particular about was 
his linen, and of that he liked a great quantity and fine 
quality. When he was going to Berlin and Vienna, his 
gentlemen-in-waiting told him that his wardrobe re- 
quired replenishing. The king replied, 'Very well ; 
order what is necessary.' ' But your majesty must have 
your measure taken this time, for they are very elegant 
. at Berlin and Vienna.' 

' What a nuisance ! Ask Baron to be kind 

enough to have his measure taken for me ; he is about 
my size,' was the response. He never wore gloves but 
when he was en grande toilette. 

Going to the theatre one night in a grey coat, the 
king observed that the daughter of the Emperor of 
Russia and the Princess Margherita were in the house. 
He must pay a visit to the foreign princess, and it wsis 
too late to return to the Quirinal to change his dress. 
' I am all black but the coat,' he said to his attendants ; 
'if some one would lend me a coat!' He espied a 
young marquisj one of his aides-de-camp, near, and sent 
for him. The coat was quickly exchanged, but a white 
tie was still wanting. The marquis offered his, but 
Victor Emmanuel, seeing one of his servants at the door 
of the box with a fresher one, walked up to him, and 
silently took off his tie and fastened it on himself; then 
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brushing his hair at the glass he said, ' Do I look King 
of Italy ? ' 

This familiarity, in which he occasionally indulged, 
did not involve a loss of dignity, for he knew how to 
check any undue presumption. Once a Roman noble, 
whose sympathies were rather with the old regime than 
the new, said, * I wonder your majesty drives in the 
Corso ; we Roman princes do not go.' 

' And we. King of Italy, go ; * replied Victor Em- 
manuel, with a stately dignity which he could assume 
when occasion required. 

He was excessively punctual in all his engagements, 
having his time portioned out for every separate duty, 
and he could not tolerate the want of punctuality in 
others. One evening an engineer kept him waiting ten 
minutes, during which period his impatient temper got 
the better of him. He was just despatching a mes- 
senger to know if anything had happened, when the 
engineer made his appearance. The king walked up to 
him, watch in hand, saying, ' Bravo ! you are ten minutes 
late ! ' 

The delinquent was so crushed that he could not 
find a word of apology. The good-natured king, seeing 
this, thought his rebuke had been too sharp, and 
hastened to add, * Well, I am sure it was not your fault, 
and I will take care that it does not occur again.' He 
went into the adjoining rooni and brought out a hand- 
some watch, saying, ' This goes exactly with mine, so in 
future there shall be no difference in our time.* * Pardon/ 
murmured the engineer, 'your majesty, I am so con- 
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fused * ' Enough, the incident is forgotten ; let us 

talk of more important things/ said the king. 

King Victor was wont to quote the words of Henry 
of Navarre, ' A court without a queen is like spring-time 
without flowers;' and certainly his court suffered a 
heavy loss in the early death of his queen, who is 
described by everyone who knew her as quite an ideal 
character. The deep attachment and respect which her 
husband felt for her could not have failed to have a 
powerful influence on his life had she been spared to 
him. Unhappily the removal of his guardian angel — 
for as such he regarded Adelaide — released Victor 
Emmanuel, already too much disposed to disregard the 
convenances^ from the wholesome restraints of family and 
court life ; for a court without a queen, presided over 
by a king who hated ceremony and etiquette, must have 
been wanting in some important elements. The result 
of this excessive liberty on a temperament such as his 
may be imagined. But when all has been said in just 
condemnation of Victor Emmanuel's irregularities, the 
undoubted fact remains that public duty was never 
neglected nor postponed for private interest or pleasure, 
and that no back-door influence was permitted to bear 
upon state affairs ; for no ideal prince, not even the 
British Arthur, could have a loftier sense of his kingly 
responsibility, or a more conscientious regard for the 
honour and welfare of his country. 

Everyone has heard of King Victor's inordinate love 
of horses, of which he had a rare supply, and spent on 
them much more than he could afford. We have heard 
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that his successor, who would not sell anything that had 
belonged to his father, has given some hundreds of these 
animals as presents to cavalry officers. He also refused 
to allow the nation to pay the late king's debts — which 
in the moment of sorrowful enthusiasm she would gladly 
have done — reserving that duty to himself. The king's 
debts, says an enthusiastic admirer, ' so far from being 
a blot, are much to his credit, inasmuch as the head of 
every state has an opportunity of amassing a large 
fortune if he will ; and Victor Emmanuel not only did 
not do this, but spent much of his private patrimony, 
his civil list being insufficient even for a miserly 
sovereign, while it could not possibly be enough for a 
very generous one.* 

The worry that all sovereigns have to support of 
incessant applications for help in various ways, Victor 
Emmanuel suffered from in an extraordinary degree. 
Petitioners lay in wait for him at his palace door, on his 
promenades, at the church door, at the door of the 
theatre — every place where they could catch sight of 
him and throw a paper into his carriage, Eyery post 
brought bushels of letters, some of them registered, con- 
taining the most pitiful tales of want, and misery, and 
despair, and everything that could touch a man's heart 
and excite his interest and curiosity. Many of these 
were genuine cases of distress, but many were also in- 
geniously devised plots to extort money from the soft- 
hearted king, or trap him into an intrigue. The dclat 
attaching to his public career, his well-known generosity, 
and — it must be owned — ^his reputation for gallantry, 
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which his enemies had spread and exa^erated beyond 
his deserts, made him a target for this sort of persecu- 
tion to a degree above the common lot of princes. It 
was in vain that his faithful servants unmasked impos- 
tors, and cautioned and warned him against lending 
too ready an ear to every applicant ; he could not turn 
a petitioner away unheard, and if undeserving persons 
sometimes got what they had no right to, on the other 
hand hundreds of miserable beings were relieved and 
sustained through some difficult crisis. Here is one of 
the many authentic anecdotes of Victor EmmanuePs 
charity : — 

One evening, at the door of the theatre, a man rushed 
at the royal carriage with a paper in his hand crying, 
* Maestd, grazia! The king stopped the carriage, and put 
out his hand to take the petition. 

* Permit me one word, your majesty,' said the man. 

* Even two ; let us hear them,' was the gracious reply. 

* Your majesty does not know me ? ' 

* Really I have not that pleasure,' said the king. 

' Sire, I am a professor in the orchestra of the Poli- 
teama, where I play the horn close to your majesty's 
box.' 

' This gives me much pleasure, but let us come to 
the moral.' 

* Here it is, sire. My landlord intimates that I must 
pay my arrears of rent, or be turned out Imagine it, 
with a wife and five children. To-morrow I am to 
appear before the Tribunal to hear myself condemned. 
Your majesty, I say no more ; here is the citation.' 
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* Well, well, I understand'; and do you want me to 
go to the prefettura instead of you ? ' asked Victor 
smiling. 

^ Oh no, your majesty, I will go ; but going, I should 
like to be able to say, " here is the money, and I owe it 
to the generosity of fay king." ' 
, ' Very well ; we will provide it* 

The grateful musician kissed the liberal hand which 
saved him from ruin, and the king entered his box and 
related the incident to his friends. 

* Ah,' said Count Castellengo, the Minister of the 
Household, whose life was a constant struggle to check 
his master's extravagance, ' if he makes this public to- 
morrow, everyone who has rent to pay will come to the 
Quirinal for it' 

The king shrugged his shoulders, and next day the 
player of the horn received 300 francs. 

If was not on the battle-field alone that Victor 
Emmanuel was always ready to expose his life for the 
sake of his people. Whenever a town was visited by 
any violent epidemic, the king, besides contributing 
largely to the relief of the sufferers, hastened thither to 
assist personally in the work. 

In 1865 the cholera was raging in Naples, and the 
inhabitants, seized with a panic, were migrating in hun- 
dreds from the city. So much depends in this disease 
on the state of mind, that the terror caused by the panic 
increased the pestilence tenfold. It was then that the 
king, wishing to give courage to his afflicted subjects by 
an example of utter fearlessness, arrived in Naples,, and 
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hastened, in company with the syndic and the prefect, 
to visit all the poor districts, which were most infected 
because of the dirt and squalor in which the inhabitants 
lived, * where in the memory of man the least shadow of 
a king had never been seen,* says the narrator. A great 
number of the lower classes held the person of a sove- 
reign in a sort of superstitious awe, as endowed with 
more than human power for good or ill ; and so' the 
presence of the benevolent king had a very efficacious 
effect. 

In visiting the hospitals he stood beside the sick 
beds, and spoke encouragingly to the patients. Before 
one of these, already marked for death, the king stopped, 
and taking his frozen, damp hand, he pressed it, saying, 
* Take courage, poor man, and try to recover soon.* The 
warm grasp of the hand, the strong cheerful voice, the 
recognition of the king^s face, had an agitating effect on 
the dying man. That evening the syndic visited the 
king and said : * Your majesty's coming is a joyful omen. 
I am happy to tell you that the doctors report a diminu- 
tion of the disease in the course of the day, and your 
majesty has unawares worked a miracle. The man you 
Saw this morning stretched for death, is out of danger 
this evening. The doctors say that the excitement of 
your presence caused a salutary crisis.* 

* I am so glad. But what fun ! If they spread the 
report that I work miracles I am afraid the Neapolitans 
will divide me in pieces in order to reduce me to relics,' 
said the king» 

Victor Emmanuel had a droll humorous way of re- 
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lating little anecdotes, which amused his friends more 
from the manner of telling them than the matter. One 
day when he was on a journey the train stopped for a 
few minutes at a little country station in a very remote 
district, where probably the shadow of a king had never 
been seen. On the platform the syndic appeared, ele-» 
gantly ' got up ' for the occasion. The king, seeing the 
good man * exhausting himself in bows,' beckoned him 
to approach the carriage-window. 

' I presume, signore, that you are the syndic. I con- 
gratulate you,* said his majesty; and after some 
further remarks he opened his huge cigar-case, which 
he had always at hand, and offered him one of his 
havannahs. 

* No, sire, I never could have the boldness to put my 
hand in your majesty's cigar-case.* 

* I pray you accept ; do me the pleasure,* said the 
king persuasively, taking out a cigar and putting it into 
the hand of the modest syndic. 

*Sire,* said he, kissing the royal hand, 'this cigar 
shall be the chief glory of my comune*. I shall smoke 
this cigar the rest of my life.' 

Victor was a great smoker. In the Summer Theatre 
at Naples there was put up once a prohibition against 
smoking, which displeased the king, and he ordered it 
to be taken down. Then he lit a cigar, and offered 
some to his suite ; whereupon all the men in the theatre 
b^an to smoke. 

* Behold, sire,* observed one of the courtiers, * hoW 
quickly the example of royalty is followed.* 
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'When it is a bad example, yes/ was the keen 
rejoinder. 

Victor Emmanuel had a passion for hunting; he 
never seemed in such good spirits as when he was in- 
haling the keen mountain air, and clambering over 
Alpine snows, where he outdid everyone in daring feats 
of agility. He never could be persuaded to wear flan- 
nel, or put on an overcoat or mantle. In these moun- 
tain excursions he slept under canvas in the severest 
weather, regardless of all discomforts. On Sundays a 
priest was brought from the nearest village, and a little 
temporary altar erected in the king's tent for religious 
service, in which he expected all his following to assist ; 
for Victor Emmanuel was not, as he once said to the 
French ambassador, a mauvais chritien* He reverenced 
everything sacred, he never used profane language, and 
we are told by one who knew him intimately, that * it 
hurt his nerves to hear anyone swear.* 

The king used to send the produce of the chase as 
presents to strangers in the neighbourhood ; and once 
there was assembled not far off from the mountain in 
which the royal hunting-party were stationed, a number 
of young artists arid authors, who on receiving a gift 
from the king thanked him in comic verse and sketches, 
which pleased him much. He invited them all to spend 
a day or two with him, and received them with such 
a hearty hospitality, such bonhomie^ such fun and wit,^ 
that the guests will never forget the pleasure of that 
mountain excursion. When thus set free from the cares 
of state and the irksome conventionalities of court 
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life, Victor Emmanuel was like a schoolboy in vaca* 
tion ; no danger could daunt him, no fatigue could de- 
press his spirits. He has often gone the whole day 
without food, having taken nothing but a cup of coffee 
early in the morning, and not returned to supper till a 
late hour in the evening. 

Senator Plezza relates an amusing little anecdote 
which is characteristic of Victor Emmanuel. Just at 
the beginning of the war of 1859 Signor Plezza was 
appointed governor of Alessandria; but, on hearing 
that the Emperor of the French was expected to call 
there, begged to be excused, on the plea that he was un- 
fit to receive a foreign sovereign. Count Cavour said 
he had need of him in that post, and refused to cancel 
the appointment. Plezza then appealed to the king, 
saying that he understood nothing of etiquette, and 
could not represent his sovereign. 

* Is it possible ? * said Victor Emmanuel. 

* It is true, your majesty ; I never come to court but 
on public business, and I am quite ignorant of the eti- 
quette necessary for such an occasion.'* 

* You understand absolutely nothing of etiquette I ' 
asked the king again. 

* Nothing, sire.' 

* Then since it is so, give me your hand. You are 
entirely fitted to represent me, for neither did I ever 
understand etiquette.' 

One day one of his ministers spoke of an appoint- 
ment he had just made to some public office. The king 
took up a publication in which the newly-appointed 
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gentleman, writing in the Republican interest, had for- 
merly attacked the king in a satirical poem. ' Did you 
kno\^ that he was the author of this ? ' he asked, show- 
ing the production. 

' No, your majesty ; of course not. I will cancel the 
appointment* 

But it was not in Victor Emmanuel's leonine nature 
to take such a paltry revenge on the ex-republican. 

' No, we will cancel the poem rather,* he said with a 
smile ; * let the poor devil stand.* 

There was a patrician family reduced to poverty by 
the gambling propensities of the father, and some friend 
of the house introduced one of the children into the 
king's presence. He patted her head, kissed her, and 
put a small gift in her hand. Then looking round to 
see that no one was observing him, he took notes for a 
large sum and fastened them in the child's plaits, say- 
ing, *Let no one unpin your hair but mamma; you 
Understand, dear ? * 

A young French officer, maimed so as to render hinl 
unfit for service, had been nursed in the house of a 
gentleman at Ferrara, and during his convalescence he 
and the daughter of the house had fallen desperately in 
love ; but as neither the lady nor the gentleman had any 
provision for the future, the case seemed hopeless. The 
romantic story being told to the king, he gave the 
officer a pension and the girl a small doU, to enable 
them to marry. 

But our space Is running short and we must stop, 
though we could relate many more anecdotes illustra* 
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tive of Victor Emmanuers character in its strong and 
weak points. The more one studies it, the more one 
appreciates the just and well-balanced mind, the simple 
sincerity, the large-hearted humanity, of the man Victor 
Emmanuel, apart from his qualities as king, in which 
the world has acknowledged his merit. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

DRAWING TO A CLOSE. A.D. 1 877. 

Victor Emmanuel had been now seven years reigning 
in Rome, and notwithstanding the difficult relations 
between Church and State, and other trials which the 
young nation had to struggle against, public affairs had 
gone on with wonderful order and tranquillity. The 
heads of the Church and State reigned in their respective 
palaces of the Vatican and the Quirinal, each living in 
his world apart, as if they had been in different hemi- 
spheres. 

Pius IX., after an unusually stirring, eventful career, 
for a churchman, had sunk into political insignificance, 
and the world heard little of him, if we except the small 
commotion caused by an occasional flock of pilgrims in 
the Eternal City, or the reception of a number of foreign 
visitors desirous of seeing with their own eyes that most 
interesting personage called the Prisoner of the Vatican. 
The Holy Father received these visitors benignly, talked 
pleasantly with them, gave them his benediction, and 
his small white hand to kiss. 

Hundreds of anecdotes were afloat as to how serenely 
—nay gaily — the good old man bore his imprisonment ; 
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and many of his witticisms relate to his own peculiar 
position, as when he remarked on Garibaldi's arrival in 
Rome, * We were two ; now we are three^ These bon 
ffiotSy and an occasional allocution, were all that was 
heard of the Pope after the Italians took possession of 
the ancient capital. The bitterness of the pastorals 
and his private gaiety- — the contrast between the ideal 
martyr-pope lying on a bed of straw, and the charming 
courtly gentleman whose green old age reposed in a 
home which the proudest monarch in Europe might 
envy, had a rather irritating effect on the Italian public 
mind. Pio Nono, however, was not wilfully false or de- 
ceptive, but he had a dual character : as Pope he felt it 
his duty to cry out about the persecutions of the Church, 
while as a man he was gentle and amiable, and did not 
feel towards Victor Emmanuel the animosity with which 
he was accredited. He sometimes, to the king's friends, 
spoke kindly of him as a buonfigliuoloy and wrote, when 
occasion required, in a not unfriendly spirit One in- 
stance will serve to show that it was as much from the 
influence of those around him as from principle, that 
Pius IX. refused all intercourse with the King of Italy. 
In 1872 the Pope, wishing to suppress some scandal of 
which he had become cognisant, wrote in his own hand, 
without consulting Antonelli, a letter to the king, asking 
him to use his authority for the removal of the said 
abuse. One of the Noble Guards arrived at the Quirinal, 
saying he had orders from the Pope to consign the 
letter into his majesty's hands. The king was pleased 
to recognise the Pope's own characters, and pleased also 
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With the contents ; for in that letter he acknowledged 
him as a constitutional sovereign, telling him to use his 
power as far as it went, and * consult his ministers/ It 
concluded with these words, * Full of paternal affection, 
I pray God for your majesty, I pray Him for Italy, and 
I pray Him for the Church/ 

Thus in private Pio Nono's kind heart sometimes 
spoke, in spite of the constant guard he kept upon it 
His public denunciations were for the edification of the 
Catholic world, which must also have been edified by the 
Christian humility with which Victor Emmanuel bore 
these public denunciations and private snubbings from 
the Vatican, never failing in deferential respect towards 
the Holy Father. And from a heretic point of view 
there seems something noble in the meekness with which 
the proud conqueror bowed before his aged and impotent 
foe, pleading for his friendship, and saying he was ready 
to abdicate if that could spare him pain. Pius IX. would 
have been more (or less) than man if he had not been 
touched by the attitude of Victor Emmanuel towards 
him personally ; and there is no doubt that he was, 
though his court was at great pains to conceal the fact. 

The liberation of Rome by the monarchy had silenced 
those restless spirits who had so long made it their war- 
cry ; and Garibaldi, after sulking for years, and making 
common cause with the republicans, was elected deputy 
to the national Parliament, took a solemn oath of alle- 
giance to the King of Italy, and in a long private 
audience all differences were explained away and the 
heroes reconciled. In presence of the great national 
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triumph there was a general truce to the hostilities of 
party, all uniting in testimonies of admiration and gra- 
titude to the sovereign whose brave, firm hand had 
guided the ship of state into port. It is sometimes said 
of constitutional sovereigns that they reign but do not 
govern, Victor Emmanuel never was a royal puppet of 
this sort. As head of the state, he exercised his authority 
judiciously, and assisted his ministers with his wise, mo- 
derate counsels, balancing the extremes of opinion. Not 
long ago he was asked by a distinguished foreigner if 
his ministers were not Radical. To which he replied 
with a smile, * And if they were, what matter } Am I 
not here } If, instead of Radicals^ as you say, I had a 
.ministry of Cardinals^ things should go on in the same 
way.' And when some one hoped that on the occasion 
of the expected conclave, public matters would be con- 
ducted with tolerance and moderation, he said, ' Be tran- 
quil ; all will go well. Remember that the leader of 
the choir is always the same.' 

Victor Emmanuel was now at the zenith of his 
glory; his utmost ambition was attained. He had 
found Italy oppressed by a host of petty tyrants, domi- 
nated by Austria, torn by lawless combinations, mis- 
judged and condemned by the other countries of Europe, 
She was now a free united nation, tranquil and law- 
abiding, respected everywhere. At peace with all 
the world, beloved and honoured by his people, what 
was left for him to desire.? He might say with the 
poet-r- 

I have touched the highest point of all my greatness. 
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But he was not happy.; and during the last few 
months he had been subject to unaccountable fits of me- 
lancholy. . That this gloom had its origin in a feeling of 
dissatisfaction with himself is very probable. Notwith- 
standing his long and resolute struggle against clerical 
pretensions, Victor Emmanuel had preserved a simple 
child-like faith in the religion he had been taught at his 
mother's knee : and through all the stormy passions of 
his fitful career he had preserved sacred the image of his 
pure young wife, whose memory he revered as that of a 
saint. In Turin, where he passed the autumn of this 
year, having gone there to inaugurate a monument to 
his brother, the Duke of Genoa, he was heard to say 
more than once, ' I am not a good man, but I can- 
not die a bad death ; she who is in heaven would not 
permit it/ 

In the middle of November the king returned to the 
capital for the reopening of Parliament. Then in De- 
cember he made a hasty journey to Turin to see the 
Countess Mirafiore, who was ill, and returned for the 
festivities of Christmas and New Year's day, with the 
intention of going back as soon as they were over. On 
the last day of the year 1877 Victor Emmanuel received 
all the foreign ministers who waited on him to exchange 
the compliments of the season in the name of their 
respective sovereigns. The following day he gave 
audience to deputations from both Houses of Parliament 
and others who presented congratulatory addresses. 
The king spoke cheerfully and hopefully of the future, 
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and bade his ministers trust always in the star of 
Italy. 

* The star of Italy is your majesty/ replied Signor 
Depretis, at which the king smiled sadly. 

They did not dream that it was his last New Year's 
day ; but he was even then feeling indisposed, and in 
nine days after he was dead. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE LAST DAYS OF VICTOR EMMANUEL. A.D. 1878. 

On New Year's day the king had not felt well ; on the 
4th he was decidedly ill. On the Sth the news of 
General La Marmora's death arriving, gave him a great 
shock, and he wrote a telegram of condolence to the 
family, the last words he ever penned. Violent fever set 
in, accompanied by inflammation of the lungs, which 
was aggravated by his own imprudence in having got 
out of bed at night and gone on the balcony to cool 
himself. Every day the disease took more alarming pro- 
portions. Prince Umberto and the Princess Margherita 
were the only members of the royal family then at the 
Quirinal. Telegrams were sent in every direction to 
summon the absent ones, but too late. On the morning 
of the 9th the king was decidedly worse ; the utmost 
consternation reigned throughout the palace. The grief 
of the prince and princess was indescribable ; the latter 
had earnestly entreated to be allowed to sit all night 
with the patient, but her husband would not permit it. 
At an early hour a cardinal had come from the Vatican 
with kind inquiries from the Pope about the health of 
the royal patient After being bled there was a slight 
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amelioration in the king's state, and Prince Umberto 
had a long interview with him, in which he talked so 
clearly and calmly that his son was inspired with a hope 
that the case was not so bad as the doctors believed. 
But Very soon after the miliary eruption breaking out, 
the physicians judged recovery impossible, and Dr. 
Bruno, was deputed to break the fatal intelligence to 
the patient. With much hesitation he made the an- 
nouncement, saying that the symptoms were such that 
he felt it his duty to warn his majesty not to lose time 
in fulfilling his religious obligations. The king was 
propped in a half-sitting posture, with his hands folded, 
twirling his thumbs. He looked a little surprised, but 
nowise disconcerted ; he did not even cease to twirl his 
thumbs, and never took his unflinching eye off the doctor, 
as he said in Piedmontese, * Are we come to that ? ' 
{Siamo II ?) * Very well, I will do as you say. Call the 
chaplain at once.' 

The court chaplain having received the king's con- 
fession, was obliged to apply to the parish priest for the 
sacrament, and he would not dare to give it without 
permission from the Vatican, which was immediately 
granted ; later a cardinal came with the special bene- 
diction of the Holy Father, whose gpod feeling at last 
triumphed over ecclesiastical prejudices. 

As the day advanced the patient grew worse, and the 
time spent in obtaining the sacrament brought him very 
near death. He spent the interval in taking leave of 
his ministers and household, and then asked to be alone 
with his children, Umberto and Maigherita. After a 
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private interview the attendants were recalled, and all 
remained present at the administration of the communion. 
When the priest entered with the Host, the king, who was 
suffering terribly, his right lung being quite destroyed, 
raised himself with a violent effort to a sitting posture, 
and inclined his head reverently. After this his strength 
sank rapidly, and his chest was so oppressed that he had 
no voice for further conversation. 

There was no hope of the Queen of Portugal or the 
Princess Clotilde coming in time to receive their father's 
last farewell, but Prince Amadeo and the king's cousin. 
Prince Carignano, of whom he was very fond, were on 
their way from Turin, and expected to arrive in the 
evening ; death, however, travelled faster than they 
counted for, and they came all too late. The king asked 
again to see Umberto, and when he approached the 
bedside weeping, he gazed long and fondly at him, put 
out his hand and murmured the one word ^ AddioT 
The prince kissed the hand, kneeling, and covered it 
with tears. During the day the sick man had muttered 
broken sentences about his beloved Turin, where he had 
wished to die. His last words were, ' Ifigli, ifigli! ' 

At the final moment, Prince Umberto was kneeling 
at one side of the bed, and Count Mirafiore at the other, 

» 

while the friends and attendants knelt round the 
chamber, and also in the anteroom, weeping silently. 
Dr. Bruno, who was supporting the patient's head, bent 
down and put his ear to his heart ; it had ceased to beat 
In a voice broken with emotion he made the announce- 
ment — 
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* The first King of Italy is no more ! * 

Convulsive sobs broke from all present ; and 
Umberto remained kneeling in an agony of grief for 
nearly half-an-hour, till one of the doctors drew his arm 
in his and led him out of the room. 

The fatal news fell like a thunderbolt on the city, 
and for a moment it was not credited^ Groups of people 
gathered in the streets with pale, frightened faces, and 
hundreds of others were seen rushing from all parts to 
the Quirinal Palace, where a dense, agitated crowd filled 
the piazza from four o'clock in the afternoon till a late 
hour at night. 

Soon, however, all doubt was at an end, and 
before the winter sun had set every shop was closed, and 
the grand old city bore an aspect of deepest mourning 
as for some great public calamity. 

While the poor prince was still stunned by the unex- 
pected blow, he had to attend to public business. The 
diplomatic body came to offer their condolences, the 
ministry came to tender their resignations, and being 
reappointed, hastened to issue a proclamation officially 
announcing the death of Vittorio Emanuele II., and 
the accession of Umberto L to the throne of Italy. 
Late in the evening a proclamation from the new king 
appeared. 



Italians, — An immense calamity has befallen us. 
Vittorio Emanuele, the founder and uniter of the king- 
dom of Italy, has been taken from us. I received 
his last sigh, which was for the nation, and his last 
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wishes, which were for the happiness of his people. 
His voice, which will always resound in my heart, im- 
poses on me the task of vanquishing my sorrow, and 
points out to me my duty. At this moment there is 
but one consolation possible for us, that is, to show 
ourselves worthy of him : I, by following in his foot- 
steps ; you, by remaining devoted to those civic virtues 
by the aid of which he succeeded in accomplishing the 
difficult task of rendering Italy great and united. I 
shall be mindful of the grand example he gave me of 
devotion to our country, love of progress, and faith in 
Liberal institutions, which are the pride of my house. 
My sole ambition will be to deserve the love of my 
people. 

Italians, — ^Your first king is dead. His successor 
will prove to you that constitutions do not die. Let 
us unite in this hour of great sorrow, and let us 
strengthen that concord which has heretofore been 
the salvation of Italy. 

Umberto. 

Victor Emmanuel's failings are as well known as his 
virtues ; he was a man who scorned hypocrisy, and 

That fierce light which beats upon a throne 

struck with a more sinister glare on the throne of Italy 
than that of older monarchies, laying bare remorselessly 
to the eyes of the world the faults of the sovereign, 
faults which his clerical detractors loved to dwell on iatnd 
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magnify, but which his people forgave, remembering all 
they owed him. 

Nor is it to be wondered at that nothing but hymns 
of praise should be raised over the lately closed tomb 
upon which a nation still mourns with heartfelt sorrow 
the liberator and father of his country. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE FUNERAL. 

\ L/The Pope IS reported to have said that Victor Emmanuel 
died like a cristianoj riy e galantuomo ; and certain it is 
that the clerical oi^ans generally supposed to express 
the sentiments of the Vatican breathed nothing but 
Christian charity in the notices of the king's death, 
while the popular journals poured forth the most pas- 
sionate laments. One clerical paper in Venice ventured 
on some offensive comment, which caused the populace 
to break into the office and destroy the printing-press. 

The grief of the other cities and provinces was not 
less than that felt in the capital. In Piedmont it wad 
deeper ; for Victor Emmanuel, liberator and regenerator 
of all Italy, and as such beloved and revered, never 
could be to all the Italians what he was to his faithful 
Subalpines, who had known him from infancy, and 
shared all the struggles of his early manhood. 

Tel^rams expressing the most ardent sympathy with 
the royal family poured in from eveiy town in Italy, and 
everywhere the demonstrations of national grief were 
solemn and touching. 

On the 1 6th Parliament met, and the aged minister, 
Signor Depretis, announced to a crowded and agitated 
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House the public misfortune. Again ""and again the 
old man's speech was interrupted by tears ; and in those 
painful pauses in which the words seemed to choke him, 
the deputies were also overpowered with emotion. 

If in history there exists a sovereign who has merited the 
title of Padre della Patria^ that sovereign is without 
doubt Victor Emmanuel. Member of his Parliament 
since he ascended the throne, thrice member of his 
council, I had rather that my life had not been pro- 
longed to see the dreadful day when the great author 
of Italian independence disappears in the darkness of 
the tomb. ... I cannot now speak of the great, the 
inimitable qualities of the deceased ; but I will say 
that a death more serene, more confident and manly, 
it is impossible to imagine. The body succumbed, 
but the soul remained, the soul of patriot and soldier ; 

, the last look he rested on our faces was so calm ! 

Here the speaker broke down; and many of the 
deputies and many occupants of the crowded galleries, 
were seen to wipe away their tears. In the Senate 
Chamber a similar scene took place. When the pre- 
sident began to speak all the senators rose to their feet 
and remained standing, while he delivered a brief but 
often interrupted eulogium on the dead, fn the midst of 
a profound emotion. ' The lips are mute,* he said, ' but 
the heart bleeds. On the remains of the father of his 
country I can but weep as Italy weeps.' 

Senators, deputies, and soldiers, who only knew 
Victor Emmanuel as king, wept his loss : but the grief 
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felt by his household and intimate friends was still 
deeper. It was touching to see the heart-broken faces 
of the officers who guarded the remains of their dead 
sovereign when he lay in state in the chapel of the 
Quirinal ; and General Medici, the king's aide-de-camp, 
was so overpowered with grief on the morning of the 
funeral, that he had to be assisted to his horse, to take . 
his place in the procession. What Victor Emmanuel's 
own children experienced may be better imagined than 
described — and none felt the blow so heavily as the heir 
to the throne. We never saw a man so broken down by 
grief as he was when he went to receive the allegiance 
of the troops and to take the oath to the Constitution, 
thj only occasions on which he appeared in public for a 
month after the death of his father. 

Great diversity of opinion existed as to the place of 
interment, the royal family and ministers being much 
divided on the subject. Most of them, however, were of 
opinion that the first King of Italy ought to be buried 
in the capital, and the Romans were clamorous to have 
him sepulchred in the Pantheon. On the other hand 
King Victor loved Turin, and was loved by his Pied- 
montese subjects with the romantic loyalty of bygone 
days ; it was hard to slight them for the Romans. 
Rome conquered however; and the citizens of the 
favoured capital sent an address to the citizens of 
Turin, asking them, for the sake of united Italy, for 
which they had already made so many sacrifices, to 
make this sacrifice also, and waive their claims. The 
Turin people were not softened; they had been <Je- 
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prived of their king in life, and in death they thought 
he ought to have been theirs ; he was their fellow- 
citizen, reared amongst them ; he was the descendant of 
their ancient line of princes, who were all buried at 
Superga, and no city had a prior claim to Turin. They 
rose in a wild demonstration of grief and anger, and 
compelled the authorities to send a deputation to Rome 
to demand the body of their late sovereign. The young 
king was gratified, but at the same time embarrassed 
by these passionate demonstrations of affection for his 
father. He was deeply moved by the address of the 
deputation, and explained in broken accents, that the 
Romans had asked, and must have, the king's body : it 
was a heavy sacrifice to him and all his family, to give up 
the idea of carrying their father's remains to the tomb 
of their ancestors ; but private feelings must yield to 
national interests. He would bestow on the city of Turin 
the king's sword, helmet, and medals. Immediately 
after the funeral. Prince Amadeo carried these precious 
relics to Turin ; they were received by the syndic and 
municipality with tears of gratitude, and the following 
day seventeen thousand persons went to look at them. 

During the eight days that elapsed before the 
funeral, all business was suspended in Rome ; the shops 
and offices were closed, and from almost every house 
the tricolour bound with crape was hung out. In the 
streets were vast crowds of people dressed in mourning ; 
some eagerly reading the black-bordered journals and 
proclamations, and others gathered in knots conversing in 
low sad tones. The one all-absorbing theme was Victor 
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Emmanuel ; nothing else could be spoken of or thought 
of during that week of intense excitement and agitation. 

On January 17, at ten o'clock, the funeral cortige left 
the Quirinal, its departure being announced by the firing 
of cannon. As early as seven o'clock the streets were 
lined with military, and the crowds were gathering so 
densely that it was with difficulty one could push through 
them to the Corso. All along the line of march every 
window, door, and balcony was draped in mourning, the 
tricolour with its crape pendant drooping sadly from the 
different storeys of the houses and public buildings. The 
crowds of ladies and gentlemen who filled the windows 
and balconies were dressed in black, and provided with 
wreaths and bouquets of rarest flowers to throw upon 
the hearse. At the cross streets where carriages had to 
break up the crowds, the Bersaglieri stood three deep 
with drawn swords ; but the behaviour of the multitude 
was admirable. 

After two hours' waiting the procession came in view 
at the far end of the Corso, moving slowly to the sound 
of a funeral march, composed especially for the occasion. 
A battalion of infantry with its band passed, then a 
body of cavalry, and after that there was a break of 
fifteen minutes or so, when the procession reappeared 
in a never-ending flood of military. Regiment after 
regiment poured into the street, and moved slowly past, 
in all their different varieties of uniform, making a bril* 
liant spectacle : dark blue slashed with red, light blue 
with silver cord, gold and silver epaulettes, shining 
helmets, plumes of white ostrich feathers, of cock's 
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feathers, of white horse-hair, of black horse-hair — 
plumes of every colour and variety. 

The men did not walk abreast, but in a loose broken 
mass, which rather heightened the brilliant effect. They 
were from all parts of Italy, of every age and rank : 
grizzled veterans* who had fought with King Charles 
Albert and the Duke of Savoy in 1848-9, whose medals, 
doubtless, covered honourable scars; men in the prime 
of life also adorned with military decorations, and beard- 
less cadets who had their honours yet to win. 

After the military came the syndics of Rome and 
Turin, with the civil functionaries; then followed the 
representatives of the schools of arts and sciences, all in 
plain black ; four hundred deputies and two hundred 
senators next made their appearance; and then an 
imposing group of officers commanding by land and sea, 
the uniforms and decorations, which are strikingly pic- 
turesque, contrasting with the mass of black-coated 
gentlemen in front. Very fine also were the judges in^ 
their crimson velvet togas. The clergy, eighteen in 
number, preceded by a white cross on a black field, 
then appeared ; and were followed by the gorgeous dis- 
play of the foreign ambassadors, and the not less striking 
habiliments of the knights of the Santissima Annunciata 
— crimson velvet mantles trimmed with ermine. 

When this blaze of gorgeous colouring had passed, a 
solitary horseman appeared, holding aloft a drawn sword, 
on which was inscribed, * Viva Carlo Alberto I 1848/ 

' Amongst the old officers we saw General Dnrando, the brave cx>m- 
mander who led the papal army in '48, 
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There was a look of settled sorrow in the old officer's 
face, but he sat his splendid charger with grace and 
dignity. It was General Medici, bearing the dead hero's 
battle-blade, the same which he had wielded in many a 
hard-fought field in the cause of Italian independence — 
and the sight went home to the hearts of the people. 
The interest of the spectators heightened, and tears rose 
to many eyes when the line of princes passed, with 
Amadeo in the midst — Amadeo who had never recovered 
the brightness of youth since his ill-starred sovereignty 
in Spain, who had lately lost a dear wife, and who, in ^ 
this last affliction, had not the consolation of receiving 
his father's final farewell. * Povero Amadeo !* was the 
exclamation that went round as the crowd caught sight 
of the pale sad face of the young general. Beside him 
walked the Archduke Ranieri of Austria; there was 
also the Prince Imperial of Prussia, whose friendship 
for the royal family of Italy was shown by his warm 
sympathy in their sorrow ; there was the Prince Napoleon, 
the Prince of Baden, and the Crown Prince of Portugal, 
King Victor's little grandson, a boy of fourteen. 

Two outriders in black, mounted on black horses, 
rode forward ; and the funeral car approached and 
stopped for a short space, while a thrill of deep emotion 
shot through every heart The multitude uncovered 
their heads, and the ladies and gentlemen on the bal- 
conies and in the windows bent forward to throw with 
trembling hands the garlands they, had prepared. The 
hearse was an imposing sight — of enormous dimensions, 
with gold ornamentation on the black field, and the arms 
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of Savoy painted on the panels; it was open at the sides, 
showing the coffin, on which were laid the crown and 
sceptre of the defunct monarch, and the garlands sent 
by the Queen of England and the Emperor of Germany. 
Fastened on to the back of the car were wreaths of 
rarest flowers, tied with crape and tricoloured ribbons, 
while the roof was an enormous mass of verdure and 
flowers, contributed from the balconies on the line of 
march. The hearse was drawn by eight black horses 
covered with crape, with white and black plumes 
from their heads, each led by a groom. This great car 
moved on slowly, followed by wistful eyes ; and im- 
mediately after cam6 a groom leading an aged war- 
horse covered with crape. It was thirty years old, and 
had seen many an eventful day, for it was that horse 
that the young Duke of Savoy mounted on the joyful 
occasion when his father gave Piedmont a constitution, 
and it was consequently called il cavallo dello Statuto, 

A cavalier with the Iron Crown of Lombardy on a 
cushion came next, and was followed by the municipality 
of Monza, where this precious relic is kept ; then a body 
of ensigns bearing the colours of the different regiments: 
At this moment it was a splendid spectacle ; in front 
the funeral car with its following of officers of the royal 
household, and behind, as far as the eye could reach 
along the Corso, one sea of waving banners, the brilliant 
tricolour all draped with crape. Next came the scientific 
bodies ; they were followed by 450 Turinese students, 
then Roman students, then municipal bodies from the 
provinces. These last would have made a respectable 
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funeral procession in themselves, and it was a strong 
testimony to the sentiments of the nation that every 
remote mountain village, in spite of the poverty of the 
times, subscribed funds and sent its representatives with 
handsome banners and wreaths to the funeral of the 
great king. 

There were not less than 200 civic flags from the 
provinces. Many magnificent garlands were borne on 
the tops of the flagstafTs, but the masterpiece of beauty 
was one carried by the Roman shopkeepers, of enormous 
dimensions, composed of the rarest white flowers, bor- 
dered with green, and tied with gold cord and tassels 
mingled with crape ; it was attached to a broad banner 
on which was embroidered in huge letters — 

ALLA SACRA MEMORIA DEL Rk GALANTUOMO. 

The piazza in front of the church presented a grand 
coup d'adl, with all the houses hung in black and white, 
the national colours waving from the balconies, great 
flagstaff's planted as thick as forest trees all round the 
square, which was lined with a picked body of military, 
among which were the king's Life Guards in their pic- 
turesque white uniform with mail breastplates and 
helmets. These formed a hollow square round the 
processionists as the principal bodies filed into the 
church, and the rest who could not enter filled the great 
piazza to overflowing. 

A fabulous sum had been spent on the decorations 
of the Pantheon for the occasion, and the result was 
beyond all doubt impressive in a high degree, notwith- 

\ 
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standing that the severe simplicity of the architecture of 
this* vast temple rendered a tasteful ornamentation diffi- 
cult. On the top of the facade was a huge spread eagle 
flanked by two winged figures of Fame blowing trumpets ; 
the front was all covered with paintings in imitation 
of bas-reliefs in bronze ; the roof of the portico, from 
which hung great bronze lamps, was covered with black 
cloth starred with silver, and the sides adorned with 
arms of all sorts. Over the great door in large gold 
' letters was the inscription : — 

A VITTORIO EMANUELE II. PADRE BELLA PATRIA. 
Underneath — 

ITALIA CON ORGOGLIO DI MADRE, CON DOLORE 

DI FIGLIA, PREGA AL GRAN RJfc, 

CHE FU CITTADINO FEDELE, E SOLDATO 

VITTORIOSO, L'IMMORTALItA DEI GIUSTI 

E DEGLI EROI. 

In the middle of the great circular temple rose the 
enormous catafalque, square in form, divided into three 
storeys, each one a degree smaller as they went up, the 
top one being covered with a crimson cloth and sur- 
rounded by six grand figures, which the Italian authorities 
wished to represent the chief cities of Italy, but which 
the clergy insisted on being called cardinal virtues. 
After some discussion they were named as follows : 
Magnanimity, Fortitude, Justice, Liberty, Prudence, 
Loyalty ; qualities to which, in the abstract, no one could 
take exception. At the corners of the basement were 
lions couchant, and on each division of the structure were 
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placed immense candelabri lit up with wax-tapers. 
The catafalque reached almost to the lofty dome, and 
all the sides of it were covered with exquisitely wrought 
garlands of every description, presented by the different 
cities and provinces of Italy. The walls of the church, 
were draped in black with gold ornamentation. At 
each side of the altars, over a base on which were em- 
blazoned the arms of Savoy, were large candelabri. The 
great circular window in the centre of the vault was 
veiled over with a transparency in the midst of which 
shone the star of Savoy, the surrounding roof being 
black, spangled with transparent stars. The effect of 
the whole was indescribably grand and impressive. 

At the door of the church the priests received the 
coffin and accompanied it up the steps of the catafalque 
till it was deposited on the summit, the crown, sword, 
and sceptre, which had been carried with the defunct 
monarch, being laid upon it ; and beside these emblems 
of sovereignty was placed the garland sent by Queen 
Victoria to be laid on the bier of her old ally. When the 
funeral corikge departed the great surging multitude were 
permitted to enter and look their last at the remains 
of the man who had given them national life and liberty. 

In the evening the church was closed, and at lo 
o'clock the ministers and officers of state assembled 
privately to lay their king in his last resting-place. 
There was a profound stillness in the church. The 
priests stood at the high altar beside the open tomb, in 
front of which was a silent group of mourners. The 
officers and men who guarded Victor Emmanuel in this 
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last watch stood round the catafalque, motionless as 
statues, till the order was given to ' ground arms/ when 
the clash of the weapons on the pavement broke the 
awful silence which reigned in the church. When the 
coffin was placed in the grave all knelt while the priests 
chanted the burial service. A silence followed, broken 
only by the click of the mason's trowel walling in the 
tomb. Then the benediction was said and the mourners 
departed, leaving il Rh Galantuomo to sleep in peace. 

King Humbert said in a proclamation, ' Romans, I 
commit to your charge what I hold most sacred on 
earth ; prove yourselves worthy of the trust' And the 
Romans replied with one voice, ' It is as sacred to us as 
to you ; we will be worthy.' 

We believe [said the Popolo Romano\ that we are in- 
terpreting a sentiment which will remain indelible in 
the souls of the Romans, that is, gratitude. Rome, even 
though she was the last to enter in the great family, 
after having witnessed the immense affection that the 
Italians bear to the king and to his dynasty, knows 
what a sacred'deposit is confided to her, and she has the 
conscience to preserve it scrupulously. Though the last 
in time, she shall be first from this day henceforth 
in the love that binds all Italy to her king, and of 
this love she has yesterday given ample proofs before 
Europe. 

In the loyal demonstrations which the attempted as- 
sassination of Humbert last November called forth, there 

was one little incident expressive of popular sentiment 
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in Rome worthy of remark. The city had been suffering 
from a severe inundation, the Tiber had left its deposit 
of yellow mud in the streets, and the Pantheon was still 
more or less surrounded by water, the weather was 
bitterly cold, when about fifty or sixty thousand Romans 
who had assembled to make a loyal demonstration 
expressive of their horror and indignation at the at- 
tempted crime, marched through the streets nearly all 
night, with bands playing the royal march, etc. ; and when 
they had gone from the Quirinal to the Capitol, where 
the syndic brought out the king's bust to please the excited 
crowd and made a speech to them, they all turned with 
one accord, and without any preconcerted arrangement, 
to the Pantheon to do honour to the memory of the dead 
king, and walked round the church in solemn silence. 

We do not believe there ever was a monarch whose 
death called forth such spontaneous demonstrations of 
loyal affection, or who was followed to the grave by such 
profound sorrow. With the exception of Garibaldi, he 
was the last of that noble band of patriots who initiated 
in North Italy the work of Italian independence. And 
with the death of her chivalrous king the nation feels the 
romance of her youth is passed. She now enters on a 
new and more prosaic era — let us hope a happier and 
Ignore peaceful one — under a sovereign who has already 
proved himself a worthy successor of il R^ Galantuomo. 
And though the heart of the Italian nation is still ' in 
the coffin there with Caesar,' it is the just inheritance of 
Caesar's son. 

May he live to deserve it, and enjoy it ! 
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proposes to make war on the 
Marches, i. 252 ; refrains on the 
advice of Victor Emmanuel II., 
i. 252 ; prepares to take com- 
mand of the rebel army in Sicily, 
ii. 37 ; indignation of Prussia, 
Austria, and Germany thereat, ii. 
38 ; his successes in Sicily, ii. 
40 ; enthusiasm for, ii. 43 ; mes- 
sage of Victor Emmanuel II. to, 
ii. 44 ; Cavour's message to, ii. 
44 ; enters Calabria, ii. 46 ; 
takes possession of the capital, ii. 
46 ; is elected dictator, ii. 47 ; 
jealousy between, and Cavour, ii. 
47 ; submits to the Chamber of 
Deputies, ii. 56 ; meeting of 



GIU 

Victor Emmanuel II. in Naples, 
ii. 61 ; resigns his dictatorship, 
ii. 61 ; retires to Caprera, ii. 62 ; 
on the cession of Nice and Savoy 
ii. 70 ; his attack on Cavour, ii. 
70 ; his reconciliation with Ca- 
vour, ii. 71 ; proposed amalga- 
mation of his troops with the 
Italian aimy, ii. 84; and his 
troops march for Rome, ii. 85 ; 
fight at Aspromonte between the 
royal troops and the Garibal- 
dians, ii. 87 ; and his troops 
threaten to invade Rome, ii. 134; 
is arrested, ii. 135 ; Italian troops 
cross the frontier, ii. 141 ; his 
* Huleofthe Monk^ ' ii. 141 ; escapes 
from Caprera, ii. 142 ; Menotti 
Garibaldi at the head of his 
troops enters the Papal State, ii. 
142 ; arrive at Rome, ii. 142 ; 
desperate encounter at the Gate 
of St. Paul, ii. 142 ; victory at 
. Monterotundo, ii. 143 ; reaches 
Mentana, ii. 143 ; defeated by 
the French army, ii. 143 ; sent 
prisoners to the fortress of 
Varignano, ii. 146; is sent to 
Caprera, ii. 146 ; elected a 
deputy, ii. 222 ; is reconciled to 
Victor Emmanuel II., ii. 222 

Gavazzi, the Bamabitey^a/^, i. 82 

Gavone, General, death of, ii. 174 

Genoa, insurrection in, i. 76 ; cho- 
lera epidemic in, i. 124 ; Victor 
Emmanuel II. visits, i. 124 

Genoa, Duke of, fills place of Victor 
Emmanuel II. during his illness, 
i. 96; opens the No vara Railway, 
i. 124; marriage to Elizabeth of 
Saxony, i. 109 ; illness of, i. 132 ; 
death of, February 10, 1855, i. 
134 ; his character, i. 135 

Germany, Emperor of, visits Victor 
Emmanuel II. , ii. 203 

Gioberti's book against the Jesuits, 
i. 83 ; his letter to Gaeta on Pio 
Nono, i. 87 ; his ^ Rinuavamtnto 
Civile d* Italia* i. 115 

Giusti's poem *The Boot,' i. 25 
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Gtovam Italia, society founded by 
Mazzini, i. 20 ; becomes re- 
publican, i. 22, 33 ; representa- 
tion of, in the Chamber of De- 
puties, i. 99 ; demands Rome for 

• the capital of Italy, ii. 73 

Goito, battle of, i. 49 ; description 
of, i. 50 

Gorrilla, SeSor, ii. 184 

Govone, General Giuseppe, con- 
cludes treaty of 1866 with Prus- 
sia, ii. 112 

Gramont, Duke of, French am- 
bassador, has an interview with 
Victor Emmanuel II., concerning 
the Anglo-French alliance, 1854, 
i. 127 ; his second interview, i. 
129 

Grido di dolore, i. 185 

Grifeo, Count, his recall from the 
court of Turin, i. I13 

Gualterio, Marquis, made governor 
of Perugia, ii. 51 ; death of, ii. 201 

Guarantee laws, ii. 187 

Guildhall, London, Victor Em- 
manuel II. attends a banquet 
at, i. 149 



T-TAPSBURG family, Victor 
^ Emmanuel II. *s friendship 

for, ii. 161. 
Haynau, General, i. 90 
Hilliers, Marshal, i. 223, 225 
Hudson, Sir James, English am- 
bassador at Turin, i. 125 ; on the 
Papal temporal power, i. 230; 
interview with Victor Emmanuel 
II., i. 237; visit of Cavour to, 
ii. 2 ; the consequences thereof, 

• ■ 

". 3 
Huguenots, war of extermination 

against the, by Victor Amadeus, 

i. 8 
Humbert of the White Hand 

(Berold), i. 2 
Humbert, Prince, made captain, i. 

177; attempt to assassinate, ii. 



ITA 

94 ; marries Princess Margherita, 
ii. 149 ; anecdote of, ii. 152 ; 
birth of a son, Vittorio Emanuele, 
Prince of Naples, ii. 166 ; suc- 
ceeds to the throne of Italy, ii. 
229 ; his proclamation, ii. 229 ; 
proclamation at the funeral of 
Victor Emmanuel II. ii. 243 



INQUISITION, the, i. 79 ; aboli- 
tion of, L 88 ; thrown open to 
the public, i. 88 ; account of, by a 
prisoner, i. 89 ; in Rome, ii. 133 

Italian subscription for cannons, for 
fortress of Alessandria, i. 161 

Italy, the war of 1848, i. 35 ; 
battle of Goito, i. 49, 50 ; Pio 
Nono*s part in it, i. 52; Ferdi- 
nand's proclamation on, i. 53; the 
Duke of Tuscany's proclamation 
on, i. 54 ; collapse of the Nea- 
politan army, i. 56 ; disputes 
among the Lombards, i. 56 ; Pio 
Nono's indecision, i.- 57 ; the 
battle of Sommacompagna, i. 58; 
victory at Staffola, i. 58 ; the 
defeat at Custozza, i. 58 ; Charles 
Albert occupies Milan, i. 59 ; 
renewal of the war, March 20, 
1849, i. 60; treachery of General 
Ramorino, i. 60 ; Victory at 
Sparzesca, i. 60 ; defeat at Mar- 
tara, i. 61 ; battle of Novara, 
utter defeat, i. 60 ; an armistice 
denianded by the Italians, i. 63 ; 
negotiations for the armistice,' i, 
67 ; conclusion, i. 68 ; negotia- 
tions for peace, i. 76, 97 ; treaty 
of peace signed, August 6, 1849, 
i. 99 ; a mere * geographical ex- 
pression,* i. 163 ; the Anglo- 
Austrian alliance, i. 167 ; presen- 
tation of banners to Italian army, 
by Victor Emmanuel II., through 
General Fanti, ii. 72 ; Russia 
and Prussia acknowledge Italian 
unity, ii. 81 ; financial state of, 
1867, ii. 130; Italian troops 
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cross the papal frontier, ii. 
141 ; the war of 1859, i. 190 ; pre- 
parations for, i. 190, 193 ; pro- 
posal for a European Congress, i. 
197 ; Austria's ultimatum to Pied- 
mont, i. 200 ; declaration of war, 
i. 201 ; proclamation to the peo- 
ple by Victor Emmanuel II. i. 
201 ; the king's address to the 
soldiers, i. 203 ; the Sardinian 
army at San Salvador, i. 207 ; 
Napoleon III. lands at Genoa, i. 
207; the Austrians cross the 
Ticino, i. 201 ; Turin armed for 
defence, i. 209 ; successes of 
Garibaldi and his volunteers, i. 
211 ; victories of Montebello and 
Palestro, i. 21 1 ; royal procla- 
mation thereon, i. 211 ; the 
victory of Magenta, i. 218 ; 
triumphal entry into Milan, i. 
219 ; proclamation of Victor Em- 
manuel II. to the Lombards, i. 
219 ; the double victories of Sol- 
ferino and San Martino, i. 222 ; 
the central provinces eager for 
union, i. 229 ; governors sent to 
Tuscany, Parma, Modena, Bo- 
logna, i. 229 ; an armistice pro- 
posed and concluded, i. 232 ; 
dissatisfaction of the disputed 
provinces thereat, i. 232; peace 
signed at Villafranca, i. 236 ; war 
declared with Austria, June 20, 
1866, ii. 112 ; La Marmora leads 
the army northwards, ii. 113; 
Victor Emmanuel II. and his 
sons start for the seat of war, ii. 
113; battle of Custozza, ii. 116; 
defeat at Lissa, ii. 116; Venice 
restored to Italy by Napoleon 
III., ii. 118; treaty of peace 
signed at Vienna, ii. 119 
Italy, Central, offers itself to Victor 
Emmanuel II., i. 245 ; his reply 
to the Tuscans, i. 246 ; Prince of 
Carignano made Viceroy of, i. 
252 ; annexed with North Italy, 
i. 12 ; address from Victor Em- 
manuel II. to the people of, ii. 22 



LOM 

JESUITS, and political feeling in 
Italy, i. 22 ; popular feeling 
in Rome against the, i. 83 ;' 
Gioberti's book against, i. 83 ; 
Austrian, and Pio Nono, i. 85 ; 
and the Foro EcclesiasttcOy i. 104 
Journalism in Italy in 1849, i. 97 



J A MARMORA, General 

•*-' Alfonzo, rescues King Charles 
Albert from the Milanese, i. 59 ; 
sent to quell the insurrection in 
Genoa, i. 76 ; his opposition to 
joining the Anglo-French alliance 
i. 129; his able generalship, i. 
143 ; promotion of, i. 161 ; re- 
sumes his seat in the cabinet, i. 
161 ; remonstrates on the king's 
rashness, i. 206 ; takes office, i. 
238 ; resigns, ii. 3 ; his opinion 
on the removal of the capital to 
Florence, ii. 98 ; forms a ministry 
in 1864, ii* 99 > forms a new 
ministry in 1866, ii, iii; leads 
the army northward, ii. 113; 
and the armistice with Austria, 
ii. n8; estrangement of, ii. 
201 

Lambrascbini, popular feeling 
against, i. 83 

Lamorici^re, General, takes com- 
mand of the army of Pio Nono, 

». 45 

Lanza, Minister of Public Instnic* 
tion, discussion with the king, 
i. 172; forms a ministry, No- 
vember 1869, ii. 167 

Lhuys, de, opinion on removal of 
capital to Florence, ii. 97 

Liberals, on Victor Emmanuel II., 
ii. 102; on Victor Emmanuel's 
speech at the opening of Parlia- 
ment, Jan. 10, 1859, i. 190 

Lissa, Italians defeated at, ii. 116 

Lo Straniero, ii, in, 119 

Lombardo- Venetian provinces, i. 

112 

Lombards propose to join the 
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Anglo-French alliance, i. 129 ; 
amnesty to the banished, i. 167 

Lombardy, b^;s to be joined to 
Piedmont, i. 218; proclamation 
of Victor Emmanuel II. to, i. 
219; visited by Victor Emmanuel 
II. and Cavour, ii. 4 

*Lord Camillo,* nickname of Ca- 
vour, i. 121 



MAGENTA, the battle of, i. 
218 

Mamiani, Count, made Minister 
of Public Instruction, January 
21, i860, ii. 3, ii. 28 ; descrip- 
tion of tour with Victor Em- 
. manuel II. through his new 
dominions, ii. 30 

Manzoni, interview of Victor Em- 
manuel II. with, i. 242 ; his 
remarks on Victor Emmanuel 
II., i. 242 ; member of Chamber 
of Deputies, ii. 27 ; death of, ii. 
196 

Marches, Signor Valerio made 
governor of, ii. 51 

Margherita, Princess (of Genoa), 
marries Prince Humbert, ii. 149; 
her character, ii. 150 

Maria Adelaide, Princess, i. 43; 
marries Victor Emmanuel II., i. 
44; her boundless charity, i. 45; 
education of her children, i. 45; 
cause of her death, i. 46 ; her 
appearance in the Chamber of 
Deputies, u 102 ; illness of, i. 
130 ; death of, i. 134; her funeral 
at Superga, i. 136 

Maria Pia (daughter of Victor Em- 
manuel II.), marries King of 
Portugal, ii. 81 ; receives a depu- 
tation from the senators and 
deputies on her departure, ii. 81 

Maria Vittoria marries Prince 
Amadeo, ii. 131 

Marriage laws of Sardinia, i. 118 

Martara, battle of, i. 61 

Martino and the Neapolitan Go- 
vernment, ii. 36 



MIN 

Massari, on the friendship between 
England and the House of 
Savoy, i. 113; on King Ferdi- 
nand of Naples, 113; his 
^ La Vita ed U Regno,^ i. 
127 ; on the treaty with Eng- 
land and France, i. 131; his 
remarks on Victor Emmanuel's 
speech at the opening of Parlia- 
ment, January 10, 1859, i. 189; 
remarks on the armistice of July 
^) 1^59) i- 235 ; his accoimt of 
marriage of Victor Emmanuel II. 
with Countess Mirafiore, ii. 163 

Mauri, Achilles, on the proposal to 
join the Anglo-French alliance of 
1854, i. 129 

Maximilian, Archduke, made 
Viceroy of Lombardy, i. 168, 178 

Mazzini, founder of the society 
Giovam Italia^ i. 20; writes to 
the king, Charles Albert, asking 
him to lead the Liberal cause, i. 
21 ; his followers and the king, 
Charles Albert, i . 56, 59 ; his in- 
fluence in Rome, i. 88 ; insurrec- . 
tion at Genoa headed by, i. 169 

Medici, General, bears sword of 
Victor Emmanuel II. at his 
funeral, ii. 238 

Menabrea, General, besi^^es Gaeta, 
ii. 64 ; receives the order of SS. 
Annunciata, ii. 119 ; forms a new 
ministry, ii. 137 ; forms a new 
ministry, December 1867, ii. 148 

Menaprea, narrow escape from 
death of, i. 73 

Mentana, battle of, ii. 143 ; chasse- 
pots at, ii. 143 

Messina, fortress of, taken by the 
• Italians, ii. 64 

Mettemich, Prince, his definition of 
Italy, i. 163 

Milan, rebellion in, 1853, i. 1 19 ; 
the peace, i. 182; triumphant 
entry of the troops into, i. 219 ; 
Massimo Azeglio. appointed go- 
vernor of, ii. 4 

Minghetti, ministry, ii. 88 ; and 
taxationi ii. 88 ; letter from 
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MIR 

Victor Emmanuel IX. on the 

same, ii. 88 ; resigns office, ii. 99 
Mirafiore, Countess, Victor Em- 
, manuel's connection with, i. 133; 

marries Victor Emmanuel II., ii. 

163 ; her villa, ii. 207 
Modena, Duke of, conspiracy 

against, i, 24 ; leaves Tuscany, i. 

227 ; governor sent to, i. 229 ; 

inhabitants resolve to become 

subjects of Victor Emmanuel IX., 
. i. 245 ; reply of Victor Emmanuel 

II. thereto, i. 247 
Mollard, General, i. 222, 223 
Monferrat, Duke of, death of, ii. 

109 
Mont Cenis pass, opening of, i. 170 
Montebello, battle of, i. 211 
Moriani, Berold's castle, i. 2 ; title 

borne by Berold, i. 2 
Motley, the historian, on Emmanuel 

Philibert, i. 5, 6 



"^APLES, revolution of, i860, ii 
35 ; the treatment of poli- 
tical prisoners in, iL 41 ; visit of 
Victor Emmanuel II. to, ii. 62 ; 
brigandage in, ii. 83, 90 ; seizure 
of brigands from a French vessel 
at Civita Vecchia, ii. 90; the 
cholera in, ii. 104 ; Prince of, 
(son of Prince Humbert), ii. 
166 

Napoleon III., his reception of 
Victor Emmanuel II., i. 147 ; 
Orsini's attempt on his life, i. 1 73 ; 
English feeling against him, i. 
174; is appealed to by Victor 
Emmanuel II., i. 175 ; has an 
interview with Count Cavour, i. 
181 ; lands at Genoa, i. 207 ; his 
interview with Count Cavour, i. 
235 ; and Rome as the capital, ii. 
75 ; his friendship with Victor 
Emmanuel II., i. 208; demands 
an armistice from the Austrians, 
i. 232 ; R^arshal Vaillant's re- 

' monstrance thereon, i. 232 ; at- 



PAR 

tacked for aiding Victor Em- 
manuel II., i. 250; a congress 
proposed to, at Savona, l^ Victor 
Emmanuel II., ii. 140 ; Pepoli's 
letter to, ii. 143, 144 ; declares 
war against Prussia, iL 172; 
death of, ii. 196 

Napoleon Jerome, proposed mar- 
riage with Princess Clotilde, i. 
191 ; married, January 29, 1859, 
i. 192 ; visits Victor Emmanuel 
II. in state, ii. 83 

Neapolitan Government and Mar- 
tino, ii. 36 

Nice and Savoy, cession to France, 
i. 192, ii. 25 

Niccolini, the poet, his address to 
Victor Emmanuel II., ii 32, 33 

Nigra, Count, takes charge of the 
children and household of Victor 
Emmanuel II., i. 204; the king's 
instructions thereon, i. 204 

Novara, battle of, i 60 

Novara railway, opening of the, i. 
124 



QDONE (Duke of Monferrat), 

^-^ death of, ii. 109 

Orsini, Felice, attempts to assassi- 
nate the French Emperor, i. 173 ; 
letter to Napoleon III., i. 176 

Otho III., i 2 

Oudinot, General, enters Rome, i. 
91 



pALEOCAPA, the blind Vene- 

■*• tian minister, i. 236 ; receives 
the order of SS. Annunciata, ii. 
120 

Palermo, insurrection in, ii. 37 

Palestro, battle of, i. 211 

Pantheon, decorations of, at funeral 
of Victor Emmanuel II., ii. 241 

Papal government, Azeglio's pam- 
phlet attacking the, i 112 

Papal States, absence of railways 
m, u. 81 

Pareto, Marchese, insurgent at 
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PAR 

Genoa, i. 77 ; pardon of, i. 77 ; 

elected deputy, i. 98 
Paris, visited by Victor Emmanuel 

II., i. 147 
Parliament, see Chamber of Deputies 
Parma, Duchess of, leaves Tuscany, 

i. 227 ; governor sent to, i. 229 ; 

the people of, become subjects of 

Victor Emmanuel II., i. 247 
Peace, Treaty of, of August 6, 1849, 

i. 99 
Pellico, Silvio, author of book on 

Austrian prisons, dies, 1854, i. 

125 
Pepoli, Marquis, i. 228 ; on the 

Peace of Villafranca, i. 239 ; 

made Governor of Umbria, ii. 

51 ; his opinion on proposed 

removal of capital to Florence, 

il 98 ; arrives from Paris, ii. 

143 ; writes to Napoleon III., 

ii. 143, 144 
Perugia, Marquis Gualterio made 

governor of, ii. 51 ; Bishop of, ii. 

Pettinengo, General, Minister of 
War, ii. 112; resigns ministry 
of war, ii. 124 ; second letter 
of Victor Emmanuel II. there- 
on, ii. 124 

Piedmont, financial difficulties, i. 
120 ; increased taxation, i. 120 ; 
military preparations in, i. 126 ; 
starting of the troops, i. 140 ; 
return and review of troops, 
i. 159 ; continued disagreement 
with Austria, i. 162 ; severance 
of diplomatic relations with 
Austria, i. 168 ; preparations for 
war with Austria, i. 193 ; Lom- 
bardy begs to be joined to, i. 
218. See cUso Sardinia 

Piedmont and Savoy, invasion of, 

Pio Nono, accession of, to the Papal 
throne, i. 30; popularity of, i. 
32 ; and Austria, i. 35 ; and the 
war with Austria, i. 52 ; his in- 
decision therein, i. 57 ; and the 
papal power, i. 79 ; his relations 



PIO 

with Austria, i. 80; 'receives an 
address from the Consulta, i. 82 ; 
his hesitation in sending^ the 
papal army to the war, 1. 82 ; 
disaffection created thereby, . i. 
83 ; bombardment of Quirinal. 
Palace, . i. 85 ; leaves Rome 
secretly and takes refuge at Gaeta, 
i. 85 ; the Austrian Jesuits and, 
i. 85 ; is visited by Conte di San 
Martino, envoy of Victor Em- 
manuel II., i. 86 ; resolution of 
Parliament, that he has fallen 
from temporal power, i. 88 ; 
Firentino's *Ztf Vita di Pio bl^fto^^ 
i. 89 ; thanks the French General 
Oudinot for the taking of Rome, 
i. 92 ; and the death warrants of 
the traitors, i. 92 ; receives Count 
Cesar Balbo on a mission from 
Victor Emmanuel II., i. 94 ; 
receives Count Siccaidi as an 
embassy from Victor Emmanuel 
II. on the revision of The Statuto, 
i. 105 ; letter from Victor Em- 
manuel II. on the insolence of 
the clergy, i. 1 1 1 ; letter to Victor 
Emmanuel II. on the licence of 
the press, i. 1 1 1 ; sends a letter 
to Victor Emmanuel II., i. 228, 
229 ; letter from Victor Em- 
manuel II., ii. 5; public cha- 
racter of, ii. 5 ; letter to Victor 
Emmanuel II., ii. 11 ; letter from 
Victor Emmanuel II. on annexa- 
tion of Central Italy, ii. 12 ; ex- 
communicates Victor Emmanuel 
II. and all his subjects, ii. 15 ; 
letter to Victor Emmanuel II., ii. 
16; threatens to place an interdict 
on the kingdom of Italy, ii, 71 ; 
letter to Victor Emmanuel con- 
cerning certain bishoprics, ii. 
104 ; raises a foreign legion, ii. 
126 ; relations between Victor 
Emmanuel II. and, ii. 127 ; Lord 
Clarendon conveys a message to, 
from Victor Emmanuel II., ii. 
148 ; his reply thereto, ii. 148 ; 
calls an Ecumenical Council, ii. 
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168; letter to, from Victor Emma- 
nuel II. on his decision to annex 
Rome, ii. 175 ; his conversation 
with Count San Martino thereon, 
ii. 177 ; his reply to Victor Em- 
manuel II., ii. 179; 3rields to 
Victor Emmanuel II., ii. 180 ; 
celebrates the twenty-fifth year of 
his reign, ii. 189 ; deputation of 
the clericals to, ii. 190 ; receives 
greetings, January I, 1872, from 
Victor Emmanuel II., ii. 193 ; 
his relations with Victor Em- 
manuel II., ii. 221 

Pinelli, Minister of the Interior, in 
1849, i. 71 

Pisanelli, Signor, bill for the sup- 
pression of religious houses, ii. 
91 ; remarks of Victor Emmanuel 
II. thereon, ii. 91 

Philibert, Emmanuel, sumamed 
Testa di Ferro, i. 3 ; offered the 
hand of Elizabeth Tudor of Eng- 
land, i. 4 ; marriage with Duchess 
de Berry, i. 4 ; Ricotti, the his- 
torian, on, i. 5 ; Motley, the 
historian, on, i. 5. 

Plezza, Senator, anecdote of, ii. 
217 

Poerio, Baron Carlo, i. 231 ; 
elected a deputy, ii. 28 ; his 
sufferings in prison, ii 41 ; 
Victor Emmanuel II. *s opinion 
of, ii. 59; advises Victor Em- 
manuel II; to recall Cavour, it 
68 ; death of, ii. 131 

Popolo Romano^ on the death of 
Victor Emmanuel II., ii. 243 

Portugal, King of, marries Princess 
Marie Pia, of Italy, ii. 81 

Prim, General, assassination of, ii. 

IQ4 

Prussia, quarrels with Austria, ii. 

Ill; alliance with Italy, ii. 

112 ; victorious over Austria, ii. 

H7 ; the victory of Sadowa, ii. 

117 
Puglia, Duke of (son of Prince 

Amadeo) ii. 159 

VOL. IJ, 
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QUIRINAL Palace bombaided, 
I 84 



13 ADETSKY, Marshal, head of 

■*'^ the Austrian army, i. 57 ; 
interview with Victor Emmanuel 
II., i. d*] ; his offer of soldiers 
to, i. 102 

Railway communication, in Sar- 
dinia, i. 124 ; opening of the 
No vara line, i. 124 ; objection of 
the Popes to, ii. 81 ; opening of 
the Bologna and Ancona rail- 
way, ii. 82 ; the Pescara and 
Foggia railway opened, ii. 93 

Ramirez, Cavaliere, appointed by 
Ferdinand II. ambassador to 
the court of Turin, i. 1 14 ; his 
interview with Victor Emmanuel 
II., i. 114 

Ramorino, General, is tried by 
court-martial, i. 97 ; sentenced 
to death and shot, i. 97; Azegliq's 
comments thereon, i. 97 

Ratazzi, his opposition to joining 
the Anglo-French alliance, i. 
129; Minister of the Interior, 
April 1855, i. 142; his Clerical 
Bill, i. 138 ; passing of the same, 
i. 141; forms a new ministry, i. 
238 ; forms a new ministry, ii. 
82 ; unpopularity of his ministrv, 
ii. 85 J resigns office, ii. 80 ; 
forms a new ministry, ii. 131 ; 
he resigns, ii. 136; death of, ii. 
196 

*Red Shirts,' the. Garibaldi's sol- 
diers, ii. 61 

Ricasoli, Baron, made Dictator of 
Tuscany, i. 25 1; gives up his 
Dictatorship of Tuscany, ii. 20,; 
reply of Victor Emmanuel II, 
thereto, ii. 21; receives the order 
of the SS. Annunciata, ii. 22; 
made Governor of Tuscany, ii. 
22, 28 ; forms a new ministry on 
death of Cavour, ii. 79 ; resigns 
office, ii. 82 ; visited by Victor 
Emmanuel II., ii. 93 ; appointed 
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La Marmora's deputy in the 
Council, ii. 112; resigns office, 

it 131 

Ricotti, the hbtorian, on Emmanuel 
PhUibert, i. 5 

Riviera, cholera epidemic in, i. 124 

Romagnuoli, reply of Victor Em- 
manuel II. to the, i. 249 

Rome, i. 79 ; nationalist feeling in 
i. 81 ; sympathy with the Pied- 
montese troops, i. 82 ; the address 
of the Consulta to the Pope, i. 82 ; 
disaffection in, i. 83 ; bombard- 
m^t of the Quirinal Palace, i. 
85 ; Pio Nono leaves secretly, i. 
85 ; Garibaldi in, i. 85 ; inaugura- 
tion of a republic, i. 88 ; Galletti 
accepts office, i. 88 ; abolition of 
the Inquisition, i. 88 ; Garibaldi 
and Bartolucci defend Rome, i. 
91 ; capitulation of, i. 91 ; to be 
capital of Italy, ii. 69, ii. 73, ii. 
75 ; Francis II. takes up his 
abode in, ii. 75 ; the French to 
evacuate in 1866, ii. 98 ; evacua- 
tion of the French troops, ii. 123 ; 
conspiracy against the Pope, ii. 
127; Inquisition in, ii. 133; Gari- 
baldi threatens to invade, ii. 135; 
French troops sent to Civita 
Vecchia, ii. 135 ; occupation of, 
by French soldiers, ii. 166 ; Vic- 
tor Emmanuel II. decides to 
annex, ii. 175 ; General Cadoma 
marches on, ii. 179 ; attack on, 
ii. 180 ; Pio Nono yields to Victor 
Emmanuel II., ii. 180 ; visit of 
Victor Emmanuel II. , on the in- 
undation of the Tiber, ii. 187 ; 
the first Parliament in, Novem- 
ber 27, 1871, ii. 189 ; public 
entry of Victor Emmanuel II. 
into, ii. 189 ; royal visitors to, ii, 
196 ; in mourning for Victor Em- 
manuel II., ii. 235 

Rossi, Pellegrini, comes into office, 
i. 83 ; brutal murder of, i. 83 

Ruffini*s ^ Doctor Antonio y ii. 43 

♦ Rule of the Monk^' the, by Gari- 
baldi, ii. 141 



Russia, increasing friendship of, for 

Pie^ont, i. 169 
Russia and Sardinia, ill feeling 

between, i. 125 ; reconciliation 

of, i. 159 



CABAUD family, introductory 

*^ notice of the, 1. i ; end of the 
Sabaud monarchy, i. 3 

Sadowa, battle of, ii. 117 

San Martino, battle of, i. 222 ; 
Conte di, visits the Pope at San 
Martino, i. 86 ; the Austrian and 
Bavarian ambassadors and, i. 
86 ; bears a letter to Pio Nono 
from Victor Emmanuel II., ii. 
175 ; his conversation with Pio 
Nono, ii. 177 

San Salvador, the Sardinian army 
at, i. 207 

Santa Rosa, Count, leader of the 
Carbonari, i. 13, 14 ; on the 
abdication of Victor Emmanuel I. 
i. 16 ; his death, i. 1 10 ; brutal 
outrage upon, i. 1 10 

Sardinia and Austria, amicable 
relations established between, i. 
102 

Sardinia, the marriage laws of, i. 
118 ; proposes to join Anglo- 
French alliance, i. 125 ; ill-feel- 
ing with Russia, i. 125; joins the 
alliance, i. 131 ; reconciliation 
with Russia, i. 159 ; Sardinian 
army ordered to the Marches and 
Umbria, ii. 48 ; engagement with 
the Papal troops at Castelfidardo, 
ii. 50 ; takes Ancona, ii. 50. See 
Italy and Italian Army. See also 
Piedmont 

Savona, a congress at, proposed to. 
Napoleon III. by Victor Em- 
manuel II., ii. 140 

Savoy, the Dukes of, i. 2 

Savoy and Nice, cession to France, 
i. 192, ii. 25 

Savoy and Piedmont, invasion of, 

i. 3 
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SAX 

Saxony, visit of the Kmg of, to 
Victor Emmanuel II., i. 169 

Sclopis on the StatutOy i. 104 

Seven Weeks' War, ii. 112, 113, 
117 

Siccardi, Count, and the revision of 
the StatutOf i. 104; sent on an 
embassy to Pio Nono concerning 
the revision of the Statuto, i. 
105 ; Cardinal Antonelli's reply 
thereto, i. 105 ; accompanies 
Victor Emmanuel II. on a tour 
in the Alps, i. 106 ; death of, i. 

173 

Sicilies, the Two, rebellion in, 1. 91 

Sicily, rebellion in, ii. 34, ii. 1 19 

Solferino, battle of, i. 222 

Sommacompagna, battle o^ i. 58 

Sonnaz, General de, letter from 
Victor Emmanuel to, i. 210 

Spain, revolution of 1868, ii. 157 ; 
Amadeo made king, ii. 183 ; 
deputation of the Cortes to 
Victor Emmanuel II. thereon, ii. 
183 ; unsettled state of, ii. 193 ; 
sends an ambassador to Florence, 
ii. 104 

Sparzesca, battle of, i. 60 

Spezzia, narrow escape of Victor 
Emmanuel II. and his family 
from drowning at, i. 123 

StafTola, battle of, i. 58 

StaitUo, the, i. 74, 98, 100, 103 ; 
protest by the clergy against 
the revision of, i. 104 ; Coimt 
Siccardi and the revision of, i. 
104 ; Count Siccardi sent on an 
embassy to Pio Nono concerning 
the revision of, i. 105 ; the anni- 
versary of, ii. 71 

Sterbini abolishes the Inquisition, 
i. 89 

Stranieroy lo, i. 221 

Superga, the church, L 8 

Sweden, Crown Prince of, visits 
Victor Emmanuel II., ii. 82 

Syracuse, Count of, and Francis 
II., ii. 35; takes refuge with 
Victor Eimnanuel II., ii. 46 
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'yHIERS, M., appeals to Victor 

-^ Emmanuel II. for aid in 

Franco-Prussian War, ii. 182 

Thomas, fifth som of Victor Em- 
manuel I., made Prince of Carig- 
nano, i. 10 

Tiber, inundation of the, ii. 187 

'Times,' The, on Victor Em- 
manuel's visit to England, i. 148 

Tommasi, Dr., accompanies Victor 
Emmanuel II. on his southward 
journey, ii. 58; conversation of 
Victor Emmanuel II. with, ii. 98 

Treaty of peace of August 6, 1849, 
i. 99 

Turin, outbreak amongst the uni- 
versity students of, i. 12 ; out- 
break of students, the military and 
citizens, i. 15 ; rebellion in, on 
the abdication of Victor Em- 
manuel I., i. 17; punishment of 
the rebels, i. 18; the court of, 
Count Appony the Austrian am- 
bassador at, i. 102; put in a 
state of defence i. 209; conster- 
nation in, . on proposed removal 
of capital to Florence, ii. 99; 
demonstrations in, ii 100 ; in- 
habitants of, send an address to 
Victor Emmanuel II., ii. loi; 
deputation from, asking that 
Victor Emmanuel II. may be 
buried there, ii, 235; relics of 
Victor Emmanuel II. deposited 
at Turin, ii. 235 ; visit of Victor 
Emmanuel II. to, ii. 62 

Tuscany, Duke of, his proclama- 
tion on the War of Independence, 

i- 54 
Tuscany, the people demand a con* 

stitution, i. 227; the grand duke 

leaves the country, i. 227 ; the 

Duke of Modena leaves, i. 227 ; 

Duchess of Parma leaves, i. 227; 

governor sent to ; L S229 ; the 

people of, resolve to become 

subjects of Victor Emmanuel 

II., i. 246; Baron Ricasoli 

made dictator of, i. 251. Set also 

Central Italy 
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T TMBERTO, King, see Humbert 
^ Umbria, Marquis Pepoli made 
Governor of, ii. 51 



T7AILLANT, Marshal, his re- 
^ monstrance on Napoleon III. 
demanding an armistice with 
Austria, i. 232 

Valerio, Signor, made Governor 
of the Marches, ii. 51 ; on the 
unjust attacks of the clergy and 
clerical press, ii 54 ; answer of 
Victor Emmanuel II. thereon, 

ii. 54 
Venice, the impending struggle for, 

* ii. no ; restored to Italy by 
Napoleon III., ii. 118; deputa- 
tion from, to Victor Emmanuel 

• II., ii. 119; his reply thereto, 
ii. 120 ; Victor Emmanuel II. 
enters, ii. 121 

Venosta, Visconti, on removal of 
capital to Florence, ii. 99 

Verdi, the composer, i. 248 

Victor Amadeus, first King of 
Savoy, i. 7 ; marries niece of 
Louis XIV., i. 7 ; declares war 
with France, i 7 ; made king of 
Sicily, i. 8 ; erects the church of 
Superga, i. 8 ; his war of exter- 
mination with the Huguenots and 
Waldensians, i. 8. 

Victor Emmanuel I. succeeds 
Charles Emmanuel IV., i. 9; 
persecuted by Napoleon, i. 9; 
exiled to Sardinia, i. 9 ; returns 
to his capital, i. 9 ; abdicates, i. 
16; agitation in Turin, i. 17 

Victor Emmanuel II., birth and 
early days, i. 37 ; fatality to his 
nurse, i. Z*1 > education, i. 39 ; 
military studies of, i. 40; 
marries Maria Adelaide, daughter 
of the Archduke Ranieri, i. 43 ; 
anecdote of, i. 48; is given a 
command, i. 48 ; his first taste of 
war, i. 49 ; at the victory of 
Staffola, i. 58; made king of 
Sardinia on the abdication of his 
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fether, i. 64 ; his negotiations for 
an armistice, i. 67 ; interview 
with Marshsd Radetsky, i. 67 ; 
conclusion of the armistice, i. 
68 ; popular indignation thereon, 
i. 69 ; reception bv the citizens 
at Turin, 1. 70 ; his proclama- 
tion to the people, i, 70 ; re- 
ception of the armistice by the 
Chamber of Deputies, i. 71 ; 
deputation to, from the Chamber, 
i. 72 ; narrow escape from 
death, i. 72; takes the oath to 
the constitution, i. 73 ; his speech 
thereon, i. 74 ; dissolves Chamber 
of Deputies in 1849, i. 75 ; in- 
terview with the ambassadors of 
France and England, i. 76 ; 
interview with Az^lio, i. 78 ; 
his title of ^ Ri GeUantuomOy i. 
78; his envoy Conte di San 
Martino visits Pio Nono at 
Gaeta, i. 86 ; sends Count Cesar 
Balbo on a mission to Pio Nono 
at Gaeta, i. 93 ; utter failure of 
the mission, i. 94; dangerous 
illness of, i. 94 ; General Dabor- 
mida's letter thereon, i. 95 ; the 
Duke of Genoa fills his place, i. 
96 ; his recovery, i. 96 ; issues a 
proclamation to the people, I 96 ; 
his welcome at the Chamber of 
Deputies, i. 99 ; death of Charles 
Albert, his father, i. 99 ; his pro- 
clamation on the dissolution 
of the Chambers, i. 100 ; visits 
the Alps, i. 106 ; writes to 
Azeglio, i. 106 ; his success in the 
chase, i. 107 ; Barba Vittorio 
(Uncle Victor), i. 107 ; anecdotes 
of, and the peasantry, i. 107 ; tour 
through Savoy to meet the Duke 
and Duchess of Genoa, i.- 109 ; 
letter to Pio Nono, on the in- 
solence of the clergy, i. in ; Pio 
Nono's letter to, on the licence of 
the press, i. in ; and the Lorn* 
bardo- Venetian provinces, i. 112 ;, 
enmity of King Ferdinand to, i. 
113; his opinion of Gioberti's 
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* Rinuovamento Civile tT Italia,* 
i. 115 ; his magnanimity, i. 115 ; 
his religious belief, i. 115 ; me- 
morandum to Austria, i. 1 19 ; his 
active part in the cabinet, i. 122 ; 
narrow escape with his family 
from drowning, i. 123 ; death of 
his son Charles Albert, i 124 ; 
visits Genoa during the cholera 
epidemic, i. 124 ; letter to the 
Minister of Foreign Afiieurs con- 
cemingthe Anglo-Frenchalliance, 
i. 126 ; his interview with the 
French ambassador on the Anglo- 
French alliance 1854, i. 127 ; 
illness of his mother and his wife, 
i« I30» 132 ; interview on the 
treaty with Cavour, i. 130 ; death 
of his mother, January 12, 1855, i* 
133 ; his connection widi Coun- 
tess Mirafiore, i. 133 ; death of 
his wife, January 20, 1855, i. 134 ; 
public announcement on the loss 
of his mother, wife, and brother, 
i. 134; reviews troops about to 
leave for the seat of war, i. 139 ; 
speech to the troops starting 
for the war, i. 140 ; ma- 
ligned by the clergy, i. I42; 
illness of, i. 143 ; proposes to 
visit England and France, i. 144 ; 
opens the 'Legislative Assembly, 
1855, i. 144 ; his speech, i. 145 ; 
starts for Paris with Cavour and 
Azeglio, i. 147 ; his reception by 
the emperor and empress, i 147 ; 
arrives in England, i. 148 ; the 
* Times * on his visit, i. 148 ; 
receives the order of the Garter, 
i. 148 ; attends a banquet at the 
Guildhall, i. 149 ; returns to 
Turin, i. 1 50 ; addresses the troops 
on their return from the war, i. 
160 ; interview of La Marmora, 
i. 161 ; his plan for the unifica- 
tion of Italy, i. 163 ; visited by 
brothers of the Czar of Russia, i. 
169 ; visited by the King of 
Saxony, i. 169 ; receives a depu- 
tation on female education, i. 



170; his speech on the opening 
of Parliament, i 171 ; conversa- 
tion with Lanza, i. 172 ; his 
appeal to Napoleon III., i. 175 ; 
is again visited by the royal family 
of Russia, i. 181 ; receives depu- 
tations on January I, 1859, i. 183 ; 
his remark to the magistrates, i. 
184 ; his speech at the opening 
of Parliament, January 10, 1859, 
i. 185, 186 ; ' Gridp di dolore,* 
\\ 185 ; his remark to Ciprario 
thereon, i. 186 ; Massari*s remarks 
on his speech, i. 189 ; proposed 
marriage between Princess Clo- 
tilde and Prince Napoleon 
Jerome, i. 191 ; his repugnance 
thereto, i. 191 ; his present of a 
ringyto Coimt Cavour, i. 192; 
his walks incc^;nito, i. 199, 200 ; 
anecdote of, and his wife, i. 200 ; 
appointed supreme commander of 
the Italian forces, i. 201 ; Prince 
Humbert appointed regent, i. 
201 ; his proclamation to the 
people, i. 201 ; his address to the 
people, i. 203 ; confides his chil- 
dren to Count Nigra, i. 204 ; his 
instructions to him, i. 204; de- 
scription of, by a French officer, 
i. 206 ; his friendship with Napo- 
leon III., i. 208 ; letter to 
General de Sonnaz, i. 210 ; 
Royal proclamation on the battle 
of Montebello, i. 211 ; his gal- 
lantry at Palestro, L 213 ; made 
captain of the Zouaves, i. 214 ; 
his letter to Colonel de Chabron, 
i. 214 ; issues another proclama- 
tion, i. 216 ; meeting of, and 
Garibaldi, i. 221 ; at the battles 
of Solferino and San Martino, 
L 222 ; his message to Marshal 
Hilliers, i. 223, 225 ; issues 
another proclamation on the 
late victories, i. 225 ; re- 
ceives a letter from the Pope, i. 
228, 229 ; offers his alliance to 
Francis II., i. 231 ; his inter- 
view with Count Cavour, i. 235 ; 
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returns to Turin, i. 237 ; his 
interview with Sir James Hudson, 
i. 237 ; interview with the Mar- 
quis Pepoli, i. 239 ; his letter to 
Count Belgioso on the service at 
Milan in memory of his father,, i. 
241 ; visits Lombardy privately, 
i. 242 ; visits Manzoni, i. . 242 ; 
Manzoni's remarks on, i . 242 ; 
the inhabitants of Modena resolve 
to become subjects of, i. 245 ; 
Central l|^aly offers itself to him, 
i. 245 ; his reply to the Tuscans, 
i. 246 ; to Modena, i. 247 ; to 
the Romagnuoli, i. 249; sends 
for Count Cavour, ii. 3 ; visits 
Lombardy, February i860, ii. 4; 
letter to Pio Nono, ii. 5 ; letter 
from Pio Nono, ii. 1 1 ; letter to 
F'o Nono on annexation of 
Central Italy, ii. 12 ; is excom- 
municated by Pio Nono, ii. 15 ; 
letter from Pio Nono, ii. 16 ; 
efforts for reconciliation with Pio 
Nono, ii. 19 ; letter to Signor 
Farini on giving up the dictator- 
ship of Emilia, ii. 20 ; letter to 
Baron Ricasoli on giving up the 
dictatorship of Tuscany, ii. 21 ; 
address to the people of Cen- 
tral Italy, ii. 22; address to 
inhabitants of Nice and Savoy 
on their cession to France, 
ii. 27 ; speech at the open- 
ing of Parliament, April 2, 
i860, ii. 28 ; makes a tour 
through his new dominions ac- 
companied by Count Mamiani, 
ii. 30; is welcomed to Florence by 
Capponi, ii. 32; address of Nicco- 
lini the poet to, ii. 32, 33 ; 
message from, to Garibaldi, ii. 44; 
Count of Syracuse takes refii^e 
with, ii. 46 ; is appealed to by 
Francis II., ii. 46; his address to 
the soldiers on leaving for the 
Marches, ii. 48 ; commands his 
soldiers to be considerate with the 
Clericali and the prisoners, ii. 51; 
and the foreign powers, ii. 52; 
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visits new provinces, ii. 53; enthu- 
siastic reception at Ancona, ii. 53; 
address to the soldiers, ii. 53 ; 
address to the marines, ii. 53 ; 
answer to Signor Valerio on 
clerical complaints, ii. 54 ; visits 
the Holy House of Loreto, ii. 
55 ; visits the Jesuits' College, 
ii. 55 ; his tenderness for the 
wounded, ii. 55 ; anecdotes 
thereon, ii. 55 ; his address to 
the people of South Italy, ii. 57 ; 
his journey through the Southern 
States, ii. 58 ; is called to Naples, 
ii. 58 ; his daily routine of work, 
ii. 58 ; his opinion of Poerio, ii. 
59 ; his opinion of Ferdinand II., 
ii. 60 ; meeting with Garibaldi in 
Naples, ii. 61 ; his reception in 
Naples, ii. 62 ; arrives in Turin, 
December 29, i860, ii. 63 ; ' 
his proclamation on Prince of 
Carignano as Viceroy of Naples, 
ii. 64 ; his speech at opening of 
Parliament, February 1861, ii. 
65 ; proclaimed King of Italy 
ii. 67 ; presents new banners to 
the army through General Fanti, 
ii. 72 ; his address thereon, ii. 
72 ; his notes for the use of the 
Paris envoy, ii. 79; his letter 
to Count San Martino, ii. 80 ; 
visited by Crown Prince of 
Sweden, ii. 82 ; visits Naples, 
ii. 83 ; receives a visit from' 
i rince Napoleon, ii. 83 ; tele- 
gram to Napoleon III. thereon, 
ii. 83 ; proclamation on the 
crisis in Rome, ii. 86 ; his grief 
on the battle of Aspromonte, ii. 
87; letter to Minghetti on 
finance, ii. 88 ; his remarks on 
the bill for suppression of religi- 
ous houses, ii. 91 ; and the Re- 
publican writers, ii. 92 ; anecdote 
thereon, ii. 92 ; travels through 
the central provinces, ii. 93 ; 
visits Ricasoli at Broghlio, ii. 93 ; 
opens a railway between Pescara 
and Foggia, ii. 93 ; his remarks 
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on proposed removal of capital 
to Florence, ii. 97; his conver- 
sation with Dr. Tommasi, ii. 
98 ; sets out for Florence, 
January 31, 1865, iL 100 ; his 
reception, ii 100; retires to 
Villa San Rossore, near Pisa, 
ii. loi ; receives an address 
fix)m Turin, ii. lOi ; surren- 
ders a fifth of his civil list to 
avoid taxing the country, ii. 102 ; 
the Clericals and the Liberals on, 
ii. 102 ; receives letter from Pio 
Nono concerning certain bishop- 
rics, ii. IQ4 ; visits Naples, ii. 
104 ; opens the first Florence 
Parliament, ii. 104; his speech 
thereat, ii. 105 ; death of his 
third son Odone, the Duke of 
Monferrat, ii. 109 ; anecdote 
thereon, ii. 109 ; goes to seat of 
war of 1866 with his sons, ii. 
113 ; his addresses to the people, 
national guards, and soldiers, ii. 
113, 114, 115; his letter to Na. 
poleon III. on the war, ii. 114; 
the emperor's reply thereto, ii. 
115; his son Amadeo wounded, 
ii. 116; resolves on an armistice 
with Austria, ii. 117 ; deputation 
to, from Venice, ii. 119; his 
reply to the Venetians, ii. 120 ; 
entry into Venice, ii. 121 ; returns 
to Florence, November 21, 1866, 
ii. 121 ; his speech to the Cham- 
ber, December 15, 1866, ii. 123 ; 
second letter to General Petti- 
nengo on his resignation as Min- 
ister of Finance, ii. 124 ; relations 
between, and Pio Nono, ii. 127 ; 
address to new Parliament, March 
22, 1867, ii. 128 ; proclamation 
on the insurrection in Rome, ii. 
137 ; telegram to Marquis Pepoli 
on the crisis, ii. 139 ; proposes to 
Napoleon III. a congress at 
Savona, ii. 140 ; on the chasse- 
pots at Mentana, ii. 143 ; a 
message conveyed from, to Pio 
Nono, by Lord Clarendon, ii. 148; 
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institutes a new order of knight- 
hood, la Corona d* Italia, ii. 153 ; 
anecdotes of his deeds of charity, 
ii. 154 ; presented with a cushion, 
iL 156 ; address to, on birth of 
Amadeo's son, ii 159 ; his reply 
thereto, ii, 159 ; receives visits 
from Russians and Austrians, iL 
160 ; receives Empress of French 
at Venice, ii. i6i ; growing 
friendship between, and Emperor 
of Austria, ii. 161 ; severe illness 
of, ii. 162 ; marries Countess 
Mirafiore, ii. 163 ; his recovery, 
ii. 165 ; and the Clericals, ii. 
165 ; decides to annex Rome, ii, 
174; his letter to Pio Nono 
thereon, ii. 175 ; Thiers appeals 
for aid in Franco-Prussian war, 
ii. 182 ; deputation from the 
Cortes on Amadeo becoming 
King of Spain, ii. 183 ; his reply 
thereto, ii. 184 ; his speech at 
the last Florence Parliament, ii. 
185 ; goes to Rome on inundation 
of the Tiber, ii. 187 ; makes his 
public entry into Rome, Jime 2, 
1871, ii. 189 ; attends opening of 
Mont Cenis railway, ii, 189 ; his 
speech on opening of first Parlia- 
ment in Rome, iL 190; on 
January i, 1872, sends greetings 
to Pio Nono, ii, 193 ; grief at 
Amadeo's abdication, ii. 195 ; 
pays a visit to Austria, ii. 196 ; 
meets Austrian emperor, ii. 197; 
visits Germany, ii. 198; meets 
the emperor, h. 198 ; returns to 
Italy, ii. 199 ; inaugurates a 
monument to Cavour, ii. 199; his 
speech on opening of Parliament, 
November 13, 1873, "• '99; cele- 
bration of twenty-fifth year of his 
reign, ii. 200 ; estrangement from 
La Marmora, iL 201 ; a return visit 
from Emperor of Austria, ii. 201 ; 
visit from Emperor of Germany, 
ii, 203 ; his last speech in Parlia- 
ment, ii. 204 ; his private life, ii. 
206; anecdotes about his dress, ii. 
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208 ; his punctuality, ii. 209 ; his 
love of horses, ii. 211; his reputa- 
tion for gallantry, ii. 211 ; and 
the horn player, ii. 212 ; his love 
of sihoking, ii. 215 ; his love of 
hunting, iL 216 ; his last illness, 
ii. 226 ; his dying words, ii. 228 ; 
'the first King of Italy is no 
more,' ii.229; hu death announced 
in Parliament, ii. 233 ; speech of 
Signor Depretis thereon, ii. 233 ; 
his funeral, ii. 236; decorations 
of the Pantheon at Us funeral, ii. 
241 ; a tribute to his memory, ii. 
244 
Vienna, court of, memorandum 
from Victor Emmanuel to, i. 1 19 ; 
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Sardinian ambassador leaves, i. 

120 
Villafranca, peace signed at, July 

1859, i. 236 ; conference at 

Zuridi for formal settlement of 

the Peace of, i. 244 
Villanuirina, Marquis, appointed 

plenipotentiary to the Congress, 

1. 152 
Vittoria, Duchess of Aosta, death 
of, ii. 204 



WALDENSIANS, persecutions 
of, i 4 ; war of extermina- 
tion against the, by Victor Ama- 
deus, i. 8 



THE END. 
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•* Charmingly written;*^ says the Spectator, **full^ as eft^ghi be 
expected, of incident, and free from that voearisom^ reiteratiofu pf useless 
facts which is the drawbatk to almost all' books of African travel,^* 

^llE ■ MCE TRrett AERIES OF ABYSSINIA, and the Sword 
Hunters of the Hamran Arabs. With Maps sod Ilkistratiens. 
Sixth Edition. Crown Svo. 6s, 

QTuTiwss euys } '*It euids^muck taaur htformatum respaitng Egyptian 
A byssinia tmd ihe'difitrmt raies that ep^eadover it, ^li e9n$a^^ more' 
over, some notable instances of English daring and enterprisitig skill ; 
it abounds 4n'anintdted' Hies bf t^^ploits dear to the heart of the British 
tpormMn; ^ndHfioUldtiHttt^^t/en the least studious reader, as the Author 
Jells a^H&yy^lb^li'^aHd ^an'deteribe ndtare'^xHthttnccmmanpototr,** 
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Bancroft. — the history of the united states 

OF AMERICA, FROM THE DISCOVERY OF THE CON- 
TINENT. By George Bancroft. New and thoroughly Re- 
■vised Edition, Six Vols; Crown *5vo. 54J. 

Barrier (i-ftdy).— works by jlady baiiki» :— 

A YEARNS HOUSEKEEPING IN SOUTH AFRICA. With 
Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

** We have to thank Lculy Barker for a very amusing book, mer which 
we haive spent many a delighiful hour^ and of which we will nst take 
leave without alluding to the ineffably droll illustrations whicKaddso very 
much to the enjoyment of her clear and spar klifig descriptions^'* — MOKNING 
Post. 

Beesly. — STORIES FROM THE HISTORY OF ROME. By 

■ Mts. Beesly. Extra f cap. 8vo. 2j. 6(/. 

*' A little hook for which every oulttuated and tnielHgeHt mother will be 
gr^^fulfor. " — Examiner. 

Bismarck— IN THE-FR ANCO-GERMAN WAR. An Authorized 

Translation from the German of Dr. MoRiTZ BusCH. Two Vols, 

Cpown 8vo. i8j. 

The Times says : — ** The publication of Bismarck^ s after-dinner talk, 

whether discreet or not, will be of priceless biograpfncalvaluey and English- 

fnen, at least, will not be disposed to quarrel with Dr. Busch for giving a 

picture as true to life as Boswell *s * Johnson * of the foremost prcKtical 

genius thai Germany has produced since Frederick the Great** 

Blackburne.— BIOGRAPHY OF THE RIGHT HON. 
FRANCIS BLACKBURNE, Late Lord Chancellor of IreUnd, 
Chiefly in connexion with his Public and Political Career. By his 
Son, Edward Blackburne, Q.C. With Portrait Engraved by 
Jeens. 8vo. I2J. 

Bl^oford (W, T.)— GEOLOGY AND ZOOLOGY OF 
ABYSSINIA. By W. T. B^ANFORD. Svo. 2W» 

Bmxt4e9r. — ^ESSAYS by the late georche brimley, 

M. A. Edited by Ae Rev. W. G. Cuirk, M. A. With Portiait. 
<!lheaper Edilaon. Fcap. *vo. u. ^d, 

Bronte.— CHARLOTTE BRONTE. A Monc^jrajih. By T. 

WfiMYSS Reid. With yiustratipos. Third J^ditioo. Crown 

8vo. 6j. . ^ 

Mr, Reid's little volume, which is based largely on letters, hitherto 

unpublished, from Charlotte BrotvtS to her sckoed-fettow and Uft4ong 

friend. Miss EHen Nussey, is meant to ie a c&mpanwn, cMd net ct rival, 

to Mrs. <?askelfs weii-known '* LifeV To speak' of -the Hiduantttge of 

making biography autobiographical iy the liberal »se of cof^respondettce has 

A 2 
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she was by nature {as Mr, Reidputs it) **a katpy and high-spirited giri, 
and that even to the very last she heul the faculty of overcoming her 
sorrows by means of that steculfast courage whi^h was her most precious 
Possession, and to which she was indebted for her successive victories over 
trials and disappointments of no ordinary character,^* 

The book is illustrated by a Partrmt of the Rev. Patrick Bronti, severed 
Views of Haworth and its neighbourhood, and a facsimile of one of the 
most characteristic of Charlottes letters, 

Brooke. — ^THE raja of Sarawak : an Account of Sir 
James Brooke, K.C.B., LL.D. Given chiefly through Letters 
or Journals. By Gertrude L. Jacob. With Portrait and 
Maps. Two Vols. 8vo. 25J. 

" They who recul Miss yacoVs book — and all should read it: cUl who 
are under the delusion that in our time there is no scope for heroism, and 
no place for romantic adventure, ond noplace for enterprise and ambition 
— will see how incident is crowded upon incident, and struggle upon 
struck, till in the very abundance of materials that come to her hand 
the authoress can scarcely stop to give sufficient distinctness to her 
wonderful narrative,^* — Academy. 

Brooke. — recollections of the IRISH CHURCH. 
By Richard S. Brooke, D.D., late Rector of Wyton, Hunts. 
Crown 8vo. 4r. dd, 

Bryce. — Works by James Bryce, D.C.L., Regius Professor of 
Civil Law, Oxford : — 

THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. Sixth Edition, Revised and 
Enlaiged. Crown 8vo. *js, 6d, 

•* // exactly supplies a want : it affords a key to much which men 
read of in their books as isolated facts, but of which they have hitherto 
had no connected exposition set before /■>5«w."— SATURDAY REVIEW. 

TRANSCAUCASIA AND ARARAT: being Notes of a Vacation 
Tour in the Autumn of 1876. With an Illustration and Map. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. gj. 
*^Mr, Bryce hcu writteti a lively and at the same time an instructive 
description of the tour he made last year in and cdnmt the Caucasus, When 
well-informed a jurist travels into regions seldonf- visited, and even 
walks up a mountain so rarely scaled as Ararat, he is justified in think- 
ing that the impressions he brings home are worthy of being communicated 
to the world at large, especially when a terrible war is casting a lurid glow 
over tie countries he has lately surveyed,^* — ATHENiEUM. 

Burgoyne. — POLITICAL and military episodes 

DURING THE FIRST HALF OF THE REIGN OF 
GEORGE III. Derived from the Life and Correspondence of 
the R^ht Hon. J. Bui^Oyne, Lieut. -General in his Majestjr*s 
Army, and M.P. for Preston. By E. B. de Fonblanque. With 
Portrait, Heliotype Plate, and Maps. 8vo. idr. 
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Burke.— EDMUND BURKE, a Historical Study. By John 
MORLEY, B.A., Oxon. Crown 8yo. 7^. 6</. 

** The style ts terse and inetsive, and brilliant itntk epigram and 
paint. Its sustained power of reasonings its wide sweep of observation 
and reftectum^ its elevated ethical and social tone, stamp U as a work of 
high excellence,** — Saturday Review. 

Burrows.— WORTHIES OF ALL SOULS : Four Centuries of 
English History. Illustrated from the College Archives. By 
Montagu Burrows, Chichele Professor <^ Modem History at 
Oxford, Fellow of All Souls, ^o. 14;. 
**A most amusing cu wdl as a most instructive book, — Guardian. 

Campbell.— LOG-LETTERS FROM THE " CHALLENGER." 
By Lord George Campbell. With Map. Fifth and cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. d*. 

'^ A ddigktful books which we heartily commend to the general reader** 
—Saturday Review. 

" We do not hesitate to say thai anything so fresh^ so picturesque, so 
^nercdlv delightful, as these log-letters has not appeared among books of 
treojelfor a long tinu,** — Examiner. 

*^A more lively and amusing record of travd we have not had the 
fortune to read for some Hme, TTie whole book is pervaded by a spirit of 
life, animation, and fun** — Standard. 

Campbell. — my circular notes : Extracts from Jounials ; 

Letters sent Home; Ge(^ogical and other Notes, ¥nitten while 

Travelling Westwards round the World, from July 6th, 1874, to 

July 6th, 1875. ^y J' F. Campbell, Author of ** Frost and 

Fire." Cheaper Issue. Crown 8vo. dr. 

*•*' We have read numbers of books of travel, but we can call to mind 

few that have given us more genuine pleasure than this, A more agree- 

able style of narrative than his it is hardly possible to conceive. We seetn 

to be accompanying him in his trip round the world, so life-like is his 

description of the countries he visited** — Land and Water. 

Campbell. — ^TURKS and greeks. Notes of a recent Ex- 
cursion. By the Hon. Dudley Campbell, M.A. \Vith Coloured 
Map. Grown 8vo. y, 6d, 

Carstares. — WILLIAM CARSTARES : a character and Career 
of the Revolutionary Epoch (1649 — 1 715). By Robert Story, 
Minister of Rosneath. 8vo. 12s, 

Chatterton : A BIOGRAPHICAL STUDY. By Daniel 
Wilson, LL.D., Professor of History and English literature in 
Univereity College^ Toronto. Crown 8vo. dr. 6d, 

Chatterton : a story of ,THE year 177a By Professor 
Masson, LL.D. Crown ^vo. 5j. 
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Clark. — MEMORIALS FROM JOURNALS AND LETTERS 
OF SAMUEL .CLARK, M.A., formerly Piineipal of the 

National Society's Training College, Battersea. Edited with 
Introduction by his Wife. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. ^s, Sd. 

Combe..— THE life of GEORGE combe, Aatjsor of "TJhc 
Constitution of Man." By Charlbs Gibbon. With ThM 
Portraits engraved by Jeens. Two Vols. 8vo. 32J. 
**^ gtnphU and mteresHltg account of the long life and" htdefaHgidfie 

labours of a vary reinarMHe man" — Scotsma^n. • 

Cooper.— ATHEMifi CANTABRIGIENSES. By Charles 
Henry Cooper, F.S.A., and Thompson Cooper^ F.S/A. 
Vol. I. Svo., 1500—85, i8j. ; Vol. IL, 1586— 1609, i8j. 

Correggio.— ANTONIO ALL1EGRI DA CORREGGIO. From 
the German of Df. Julius Meyer, Director of the Royal Gs^ery, 
Berlin. Edited, with an Introduction, by Mrs. Heaton. Con- 
tairang Twenty Woodbury--type Illustrations. Royal 8ro. Cloth 
elegant. 31 J. dd, 
** The best and most readable biography of the master at present to be 

found in the English language.^* — Academy. ^* By its pictures alone 

t/ie book forms a worthy tribute to the paintef^s genius" — Pall M'aIX 

Gazette. 

Cox (G. V.)— RECOLLECTIONS OF OXFORD. By G. 
V. Cox, M.A., New College, late Esquire Bedel and Coroner 
in the University of Oxford. Cheaper Edilian, Crown 8vo« 66*. 

Cunynghame (Sir A. T.) — my command in south 

AFRICA, 1874 — 78. Cotaprising Experiences of Travel in the 
Colonies of S-outh Africa and the Indepetident States. By Sir 
Arthur Thurlow CunyngHame, G.C.B., then Lieutenant- 
Governor and Commander of the Forces in South Africa. Third 
Edition.' 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
The Times says : — **// is a volume of great interest, .... full of 
incidents which vividly illustrate the condition of the Colontei and the 
character and habits of the natcuesi , . , . It contains valuaUe iHns- 
trations of Cape warfare, aftd at the present movient it cmmat-Jail to 
com mand wide-spread attention, ** 

** Daily News."— the DAILY NEWS' CORRESPOND- 
ENCE of the War between Germany and France, 1870 — I. i;dited 
with Notes and Comments. New Edition: CoiAplet6 iil Ott^ 
Volume. With Maps and Plaitsi Crowtt 8vo. df. 
THE DAILY NEWS' CORRESPONDENCE of the War between 
Russia and Turkey, to the fall of Kars. Induding the klDen o) 
Mr. Archibald Forbes, Mr. J. £. McGalian, and other Special 
Correspondents in Europe and Asia. Second Edition, enlarged. 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

FROM THE FALL OF KARS TO THE CONCLUSION OF 
PEACE. Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 
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Davi4sQP.— THE LIFE OF A.SCOTTISIH PHO^ATJEONER ; 
bQing a Memoir of TIiqw^^ DayidsoB, wi^U his Polios and 
Letters. By James Brown, Minister of St. J^nqes's^ Street 
Church, Paisley. Second Edition, revised and enlatged, with 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7^. (>d, 

Deas. — ^THE RIVER CLYDE. An Historical De^^riptiqji of the 
Ris« and Progree^ of the Harbeur of ClUsgow, a^ of tie Im- 
provement of the River from Glasgow to Port Gl9,sg0Wk 3y J» 
Deas, M., Inst. Q.E. ,8vp. lOf. ^^. 

D€ni8on.--A history of cavalry from the ear- 
liest TIMES. With Lessons for the FUtvire. By Lieut. rCol. 
George Denison, Commanding the. Govemorr-GeneraVs Body 
Gugrd, Canada, Author of " Modern GJavatj^." Wilih Maps ^d 
PUns. 8vo. I&f. 

Dilke. — GREATER BRITAIN. A Record of Travel in En^Ush- 

speaking. Countries during 1866-7. (America, Australia, India.) 

By Sir Charles Wentworth Pilke, M.P, Sixth Editipn. 

Crown 8vo. 6j. 

"Many of the subjects discussed in these pages y"* savs the Daily I^ews, 

" are of the widest interest^ and such as no man whp (ores for the future 

of his race and of the world can afford to treat with indifference, " 

DoylC^HISTORY OF AMERICA. By J. A. Dqylb^' With 
M^ps. i8mo. 4J. (id. 
" Mr, Doylis style is clear and simple, his facts are accurq^efy stqted^ 
and his book is meritoriously free from pr^udice on q?*fstifin§ wh^^ 
partisanship runs high amongst usy — Saturday RjEVlEW^i 

Drummond of Hawthorxi4en : the STORY OF HIS 

LIFE AND WRITINGS. - By Professor Massgw. With Por- 
trait and Vignette engraved by C. H. Jesns. Crown 8vo. los, 6d. 
.. " Aramnd his heroy Professor Mass^n groups tuUisntil and indimdual 
epi^odesi and sketches of character^ which- are £f the greatest intisresty oHts 
vf&kh add to the value of a H^gt-aphi^al w^hk which we f^rmfy racq^ft- 
mend to the lovers of thoroughly healthy ^a^hsr^^-^-KoT^S Aijip .Q^j^ries. 

Duff. — Worts by M. E. GRANT-t)UFF, M.P., late Un<J^ S^^r^ 
of State for India : — 

NOTES OF AN INDIAN JOURNEY.; With M^p, 8vo. lOt 6d. 

** These notes are full of pleasant remarks and UlustrcUions^ liorroftued 
from every kind of sou^c^."-^S a^Vkday RteTiEW. 

MISCELLANIES POpIjICAL AKD LITERARY. Syo^iQf.6d. 

Eadie.— LIFE OF JOHN EADIE, D.X)^ LL.D,. By James 
Brown, D.D., Author ol "The lifc of ft -Soottish RrofcataontrJ' 
With Portrait. Second Edition. Crotwn &ro. ^s. 6d. ' 
*' An ably tv*itten and characteristic biography," -r^Tl^^^^- 
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Elliott.— LIFE OF HENRY VENN ELLIOTT, of Brighton. 
By JosiAH Batsman, M.A. With Portrait, engraved by Jbens. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. Third and Cheaper Edition. 6j. 

Elze.— ESSAYS ON SHAKESPEARE. By Dr. Karl Elze. 
'[translated with the Author's sanction by L. Dora Schmitz. 
8vo. 1 2 J. 
" A more desirable contribuHon to ctUicism has not recently been made** 

— ATHENiEUM. 

English Men of Letters. Edited by John Morley.' a 

Series of Short Books to tell people what is best worth knowing 
as to the Life, Character, and Works of some of the great 
English Writers. In croWn 8vo. Price 2s, 6d. each. 

I. DR. JOHNSON. By Leslie Stephen. [iitxth Thousand, 

" The new series opens wdl with Mr, Leslie Stephen* s sketch of Dr^ 

Johnson, It could hardly have been done better ; and it will convey to 

the readers for whom it is intended a juster estimate of Johnson than 

either of the two essays of Lord Macaulay " — Pall Mall Gazette. 

IL SIR WALTER SCOIT. By R. H. Hutton. \Fifth Thousand, 
** The tone of the volume is excellent throughout** — ATHENiGUM. 
" We could not wish for a more suggestive introduction to Scott and 
his poems and novels J" — Examiner. 

IIL GIBBON. By J. C. Morison. [JFifth Thousand. 

**As a clear^ thomghtfulf and cUtractive record of the life and works of 
the greatest among the world* s historians, it deserves the highest praise,** — 
Examiner. 

IV. SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonds. [fifth Thousand. 
** The lovers of this great poet are to be congratulated on having at 

their command so fresh, cleat, and intdligent a presentment of the subject^ 
written by a man of adequate and wide culture** — ^Athen^eum. 

V. HUME. By Professor Huxley. [Fifth Thousand. 
** It may fairly be said that no one now living could have expounded 

Hume with more sympcUhy or with equal perspicuity,** — ATHSNiGUM. 

VI. GOLDSMITH. By William Black. [Fifth Thousand. 
" Mr, Black brings a fine sympathy and taste to bear in his criticism 

of Goldsmith* s writings as well as in his sketch of the incidents of his life.** 
ATHENiEUM. 

y II. DEFOE. By W. Minto. 

BURNS. By Principal Shairp. ) 

SPENCER. By R. W. Church, Dean of St. Paul's, f r r^ .. .^^„ 
HAWTHORNE. By Henry James, Jun. ( ^^^ '^press. 

THACKERAY. By Anthony Trollope. ) 

Others in preparation, 

Eton College, 'History of. By H. C. Maxwell Lyte, 

M.A. . With numerous Illustrations by Professor Delamotte, 
Coloured Plates, and a Steel Portrait of the Founder, engraved 
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by C. H. Jeens. New and cheaper Issue, with Corrections. 

Medium 8vo. Cloth elegant. 2ij. 

'* Hitherto no account of the College, with all its assodationsy has 

appear^ which can compare either in completeness or in interest with 

(his, , . , It is indeed a book worthy of the ancient renown of King 

Henry's College.'*' — DAILY News. 

** We are at length presented with a work on England's greatest pidflic 
school^ worthy of the subject of which it treats, . . . A really valuable and 
authentic history of Eton College," — GUARDIAN. 

European History, Narrated in a Series of Historical 
Selections from the best Authorities. Edited and arranged by 
E. M. S SWELL and C. M. Yonge. First Series, crown 8vo. 6j. ; 
Second Series, 1088-1228, crown 8vo. 6x. Third Edition. 
We know of scarcely any things* says the GUARDIAN, of this volume, 
which is so likely to raise to a higher level the average standard of 

English education,** 

Faraday. — MICHAEL FARADAY. By J. H. Gladstone, 
Ph.D., F.R.S. Second Edition, with Portrait engraved by Jeens 
from a photograph by J. Watkins. Crown 8vo. 4J. 6d, 
PORTRAIT. Artist's Proof. 5J. 

Contents :— /. The Story of his Ltje. 11. Study of his Character, 
III, Fruits of his Experience, JV, His Method of WriHng, K The 
Value of his Discoveries, — Supplementary Portraits, Appendices : — List 
of Honorary Fellowships, etc, 

Forbes.— LIFE AND LETTERS OF JAMES DAVID 
FORBES, F.R.S., late Principal of the United College in the 
University of St Andrews. By J. C. Shairp, LL.D., IVincipal 
of the United College in the University of St Andrews ; P. G. 
Tait, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the UniversiW 
of Edinburgh; and A. Adams-Reilly, F.R.G.S. 8vo. with 
Portraits, Map, and Illustrations, i6s, 
** Not only a biography that all should read, but a scientific treatise, 
without which the shelves of no physicists library can be deemed com- 
pute, " — Standard. 

Freeman. — Works by Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L.,LL.D. :— 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Third Edition. 8vo. los, 6d. 
Contents :— -/. **7he Mythical and Romantic Elements in Early 
En^ish History;'* II, ''The ContinuUy of English History;" III, 
''The Relations between the Crowns of England and Scotland ;** IV, 
**St. Thomas of Canterbury and his Biograbhers ;'* V, " The Reign of 
Edward the Third : '* VI, " The Holy Roman Empire;" VII. " The 
Franks and the Gauls;" VIIL "The Earlv Sieges of Paris;" IX, 
*' Frederick the hirst. King of Italy;" X, ''the Emperor F^rderick the 
Second:" XL "Charles the Bold;" XII, " Presidential Government," 

A SECOND SERIES OF HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 8vo. 
lOf. 6d, 
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Freeman — continue^. 

The principal Essays are: — " AncieM^ Greece and MedusiHfl RaJy:^* 
" Mr, Gladstones Homer and the Homeric Ages : " " The Historians 
of Athens:^ " 73^? Athenian /democracy:'' '* Alexander the Great:** 
^* Greece during the Macedotnan Period f **Mommsens History of Rqtih^^* 
^^ Lucius Cornelius Sulla :^^ ** The Flavian Ccefar^" 

COMPARATIVE POLITICS.— Lectures at the Royal IsstilMtlon. 
To which is added the "Unity of History," the Rede Lectuie a* 
Cambridge, 1872. -Sto. 14J. 

THE HISTORY AND CONQUESTS OF THE SARACENS. 
Six Lectures. Third Edition, with New Preface. Crown 8vo. 

**ii/n Freeman opportunely reprints his erudite and valuable lec- 
tures" — Daily Telegraph. 

HISTORICAL AND ARCHITECTURAL SKETCHES: 
chiefly Italian, With Illustrations by the Author. Crown .8vo. 
los, 6d. 
" Mr, Freeman may here he said to give us a series of * notes on the 
spot ' in illustration 0/ the intimate relations of History and Architecture^ 
and this is done in so masterly a manner — there is so much freshness^ sa 
much knowledge so admirably condensed^ that we are almost tetnpted to 
say thai we prefer these sketches to his more elaborate studies,^ — NONCON- 
FORMIST. 

HISTORY OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, from the Foun- 
dation of the Achaian League to the Disruption of the United 
Stales. VoL I. General Introduction. History of tlie Greek 
Federations* 8vo. i\s, 

OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. With Five Coloured Maps, Fourth 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo., half-bound. 6j. 

** The book indeed is full of instruction and interest to students oj all 
ageSj and he must be a well-informed man indeed who will not rise 
from its perusal with clearer and more accurate ideas of a too much 
n^lected pertion of English history," — Spectator. 

HISTORY OF THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF WELLS> 

as illustrating the History of the Cathedral Churches o£ the 01^ 

Foundation. ' Crown 8vo. ^, 6d. • 

** The history assumes in Mr, Fheenmn^s hands a si^ificunee, cMdy we 

may add, a prctctical value as suggestvve of what a caihedrcU eughi tabe^ 

which make it well worthy of mention," — SpeCTAI^or. 

tHE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION 
FROM THE EARLIEST T];MES. Crown 8vb. 5^. Tl^irdi 
Edition, revised. 

GENERAL SKETCH OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. Beipg 
Voli L of a Historical Course for Bchoola edited, by £^ A. 
Freeman. New Edition, enlaiged with. Maps^ Chrpaological 
Table, Index, &c. 181D0. 3^. 6d, , 
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** It supplies the great iMnt- of a- good fotmehtion for historical teach- 
ing. The scheme is- an excelleHt one, and this insfatment has been 
accepted in a way that promises much for the volmnes thut art yet 
to appear," — EDUCATIONAL TiMIES. 

THE OTTOMAN POWER IN EUROPE : its Nature, its Growth, 
and its Decline. With Three Coloured Maps. Crown 8vd. 7^. 6d, 

Galileo.— THE private life of Galileo. Compiled 

principally from his Correspondence and that of his ddesk 
, daughter, Sist^ Maria Celeste, Nun in the Franciscan C<»ivent of 
S. Matthew in Arcetri. With Portrait, Crown 8vo* fs^ td^ 

Gcddes*.— THE problem of the homeric poems. 

By W. D. Geddes, LL.D., Professor of Greek in the Universit)' 
of Aberdeen. 8vo. 14^. 

Gladstone — Works by the Right Hob.W. E. Gladstonbt, M.P.«— 
JUVENTUS MUNDI. The Gods and Men of the Heroic Age. 

Crown 8vo. doth. With Map. lor. 6d. Second Edition. 
**Sekiomf^* says the AxHENiSUM, ^*out of the great poems themselves, 

have these Divinities looked so majestic and respectable. To read these 

brilliant details is like standing on the Olympian threshold and gassing oM" 

the ineffable brightness within,*^ 

HOMERIC SYNCHRONISM. An inquiry into thfe Tune and 
Place of Homer. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

** It is impossible not to admire the immense range- of thought and 
inquiry which the author has displayed,' '-^^BAiTiSli QtlAHTERLY 
Review. 

Goethe and Mfendelssohn (1821—1831). Translated from the 

German of Dr. Karl Mendelssohn, Son of the Composer, by 
M. E. Von Glehn. From the Private Diaries and Home 
Letters of Mendelssohn, with Poems and Letters of Goethe neve» 
before printed. Also with two New and Original Portraits, Fac- 
similes, and Appendix of Twenty Letters hitherto unpublished. 
Crown 8vo. $s. Second Edition, enlarged. 
" , , , Ei/ery page is full of tttterest, not TteeTety to ih^nmsi" 

cian, but to' the general reader. The book is a itery charming one, on 

a topic of deep and lasting interesi."^-'STAist>AKi>j 

GoldStnid.— TELEGRAPH AND TRAVEL. A Narrative or 
the Formation and Development of Telegraphic Commuirication 
between England and India, under the orders of Her Majesty's 
Government, with incidental Notices of the Countries traversed by 
the Lines. By Colonel Sir Frederic Goldsmid, C. B. , K. C. S. I. , 
larte Director of the Government Indo-European Telegraph. Witb 
numerous Illustrations and Maps^ Svo^ 2Lr. 
" The merit of tht work is a toted absence of exoneration, which does 

not, however, preclude a tnividness and vigour of style not always character'-- 

istic of similar narratives,** — Standard. 
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Gordon.— LAST letters from EGYPT, to which are added 

Letters from the Cape. By Lady Duff Gordon. With a 

Memoir by her Daugnter, Mrs. Ross, and Portrait engraved by 

Jeens. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 9^. 

" The intending tourist who wishes to acquaint himself wUh the country 

he is about to visits stands embarrassed amidst the riches presented for his 

choue, and in the end probably rests contented with the sober usefulness of 

Murray, He will not, however^ if he is well advised^ grudge a place in 

his portmanteau to this book" — Times. 

Gray.— CHINA, a History of the Laws, Manners, and Customs 
of the People. By the Venerable John Henry Gray. LL.D., 
Archdeacon of Hong Kong, formerly H.B.M. Consular Chaplain 
at Canton. Edited by W. Gow Gregor. With 150 Full-page Illustra- 
tions, being Facsimiles of Drawings by a Chinese Artist. 2 Vols. 
.DemySvo. 32J. 
" Its pages contain the most truthful and vivid picture of Chinese life 

which hcts ever been published.'* — Athenaeum. 

" The only elaborate and valuable book we have had for many years 

treating generally of the people of the Celestial Empire" — Academy. 

Green.— Works by John Richard Green : — 

HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. Vol. I.— Early 
England — Foreign Kings — The Charter — ^I'he Parliament. With 
8 Coloured Maps. 8vo. idr. VoL II. — ^The Monarchy, 
1461 — 1540 ; the Restoration, 1540 — 1603. 8vo. i6j. 
*^ Mr, Green has done a work which probably no one but himself could 
have done. He has read and assimilcUed the results of all the labours of 
students during the last half century in the field of English history^ and 
hcu given them a fresh meaning by his own independent study. He has 
fus^ together by the force of sympathetic imagination all that he has so 
collected^ and has ^en us a vivid and forcible sketch of the march of 
English histoty. His booky both in its aims and its accomplishments^ 
rises far beyorui any of a similar kind, and it will give the colouring to the 
popular view to English history for some time to come," — Examiner. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. With 

Coloured Maps, Genealogical Tables, and Chronological Annals. 

Crown 8vo. 8j. dd. Fifty-fifth Thousand. 

'* To say thai Mr, Green's book is better than those which have pre^ 

ceded itf would be to convey a very inadequate impression of its merits. It 

stands alone <w the one general history of the country, for the sake of 

which all others^ if young and old are wise, will be speedily and surely set 

aside," 

STRAY STUDIES FROM ENGLAND AND ITALY. Crown 
8vo. Ss, 6d, Containing : Lambeth and the Archbishops — The 
Florence of Dante — Venice and Rome— Early History of Oxford 
— ^The District Visitor — Capri — Hotels in the Clouds — Sketches 
in Sunshine, ^c 

** One and all of the papers are eminently readable^ — ATHENiGUM. 
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Hamerton. — Works by p. G. Hamerton:— 

THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE. With a Portrait of Leonardo da 

Vinci, etched by Leopold, Flameng. Second Edition. Crown 

lOtf. td, 8vo. 

** We have read the whole book with great pleasure, and we can re^ 

commend it strongly to all who can appreciate grave reflections on a very 

important subject, excdlently illustrated from the resources of a mind 

stored with much reading and much keen obsetvation of real life,^^ — 

Saturday Review. 

THOUGHTS ABOUT ART. New Edition, revised, with an 
Introduction. Crown 8vo. &r. 6d. 

"^ manual of sound and thorough criticism on art^ — Standard. 
'* The book is full of thought, and worthy of attentive consideration^^ — 
Daily News. 

Hill.— THE RECORDER OF BIRMINGHAM. A Memoir of 
Matthew Davenport Hill, with Selections from his Correspondence. 
By his Daughters Rosamond and Florence Davenport-Hill. 
With Portrait engraved by C. H. Jeens. 8vo. idr. 

Hill.— WHAT WE SAW IN AUSTRALIA. By Rosamo^TD 
and Florence Hill, Crown 8vo. ioj. 6d, 
** May be recommended as an interesting and truthful picture of the 
condition of those lands which are so distant and yet so much like hvme" 
— Saturday Review. 

Hodgson.— MEMOIR OF REV. FRANCIS HODGSON, 
B.D., Scholar, Poet, and Divine. By his Son, the Rev. James 
T. Hodgson, M.A. Containing numerous Letters from Lord 
Byron and others. With Portrait engiived by Jeens. Two 
Vols. Crown 8vo. i&f. 
*' A book that has added so much of a healthy nature to our knowledge 

of Byron, and that contains so rich a store of delightjul correspondence" 

— Athen^UM. 

Hole.— A GENEALOGICAL STEMMA OF THE KINGS 
OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE. By the Rev. C. Hole, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. On Sheet, is, 

A BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Compiled and 
Arranged by the Rev. Charles Hole, M.A. Second Edition. 
i8mo. 4r. 6d. 

Hooker and Ball.— marocco and the great 

ATLAS: Journal of a* Tour in. By Sir Joseph D. Hooker, 
K.C.S.L, C.B., F.R.S., &c, and John Ball, F.R.S. With an 
Appendix, including a Sketch of the* Geology of Marocco, by 
G. Maw, F.L.S., F.G.§. With Illustrations and Map. 8vp. 2is^ 
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Hozier (H. M.) — Woriks by Captain Hen«.y M. Hoziml, 

late Ajssistant Military S^retary to Lord Napier of Magdala : — 

THE . SEVEN WEEKS* WAR ; Its AntecedeiUs and Incidents. 

New and Cheaper Edition, With New Preface, Maps, a»d Plans. 

Crown 8vo. 6f. 

*' All that Mr.Mozier saw of theygreat events of the wur-^andMe saw 

41 large share of therr^^he describts in clear and vivid language^** — 

Satukoay Rbview. 

THE INVASIONS OF ENGLAND : a History of the Bart, with 
Lessons for the Future. Two Vols. ,8vo. 2}Jx. 

The Pall 'Mall Gazette says : — ^"^ As to all invasions executed, or 
deliberately projected but not carried out, from ihe 'landing of 'fulius 
•Ccesar to the raising of the Boulogne camp. Captain Hozier furnishes 
4:opious and -most interesting particulars." 

H.iibner.— A .RAMBLE ROUND THE WORLD IN 187*. By 

M. i^E Baron HDbner, formerly Ambassador and Minister. 

Translated by Lady Herbert. New aird Cheaper Edition. 

'With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

** It is difficult to da ample justice to this pttasant netrrcttive of travel 

- .. , ,. it does not contain a sin^ dull paragraph^ — MoRNiNG Post. 

Hughes. — Works by Thomas Hikmies, <2.C., Author of **Tom 
3rown'>s 'Sdiool Days." 

• l^IEMOIR OF A BROTHER. With Portrait of Georoe Hughes, 
after Watts. Engraved by Jeens. Crown 8vo. 5^. Sixth 
Edition. 
" The hoy who can read this hook ^without deriving from it some addi- 
tional intpulse towards honourable, majdy^ and ind^endent conduct, has 
no good siMff in him.*' — DAILY News. 

ALFRED THE GREAT. New Edition." Crow^ ^o. dr. 

Wmrt.— HISTORY OF ITALY. By the Rev. W. Hunt, M.A. 

Being the Fourth Volume of the Historical Course for Sdiook. 

Edited by Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. i8mo. 3J. 
*',Afr. Hunt gives us a most compel but very readable little book, con- 
taining 4n small compass a very complete outline of a xamplicated and 
i>erplexing stlbject. It is a book which may be safely recommended to 
others besides schootboys** — John BuLL. 

Jrvmg.—THE ANNALS OF OUR TIME. A Diurnal of Events, 
Social and Political, Home and Foreign, fron^ the Accession of 
Queen Victoria to the Peace of Versailles. *By Joseph Irving. 
£*ourth Edition* .8vo. ^If-^pound. J6jr. 

ANNAIlS »QF OUR TJJME. Supfflopitot. !i?w>m:EA. fS, 1871, 
to MaEch 19, iSm* ^^ i4tf..6^ 

ANNALS OF OUR TIME. Second Supplement From March, 
1874, to the Occupation of Cyprus. 8ve. • \Nearly nady. 
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** We have before us a trusty and ready guide to the erfents ef the 
past thirty years, avaMable equally fsr the statesman, the folitieian, the 
public writer^ and ike ffmeral reader, "-^Tiues, 

James. — Works by Henry James, Jtin. ' FRENCH POETS AND 
NOVELISTS. Crown 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Contents : — Alfred de Musset ; Thiophile Gautier ; Baudelaire ; 
HonorSde Balzac ; George Sand ; The Two Amperes ; Turge$tieff, ^^. 

THE EUROPEANS. A Novel. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 2.15, 

Jch<n80fi'^ Lives of the Poets. — The Six Chief 

Lives — ^Milton, Dryden, Swift, Ad<4ison, Pope, Gray. With 
Macaulay^s " Life of Johnson." Edited, with Preface, by 
Matthew Arnold. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

Killen.— ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF IRELAND, fkom 
the Earliest Date to the Present Time. By W. D. KiLLESi, D.D., 
President of Assembly's College, Bel&st, and P-rofessor of Eccle- 
siastical History. Two Vols. 8vo. 25^. 
^* T4u>se who ^Mve the, leisure "mil do well :to readthtse ^o sahtmes. 

They are full of interest, and are the result cf great rese^trch, , , .. We 

kAve no hesttaHpn in recommending the work to all loho tuish .to improve 

their ctcquaixtance ^ivilh Irish history,^' — SPECTATOR. 

Ki»gSl©y (Obarie®^). — Works by flie Rev. Charles Kingsley, 
"M.A.y Rector of TErersley and Canon of Westminster. (For 
other Works by the same Author, see TheolOgipal and 'Belles 
l^ETTRes Catalogues.) 

O^N THE ANCIEN REGIME as it existed on the Continent before 
the French Revolution. Three Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution. Crown Svo. 6s, 

AT LAST : A CHRISTMAS in the WEST INDIES. With nearly 
Fifty lilustrations. Fifth fiditdon. Crotwa-Svo* ts. 

Mr^ l^in^le)^s dfifiotn of forty years was fat Itnt fulfolMy when he 
started on ^a Christmas expedition to the West Indies, fiar fhe pttrpose of 
ieccfniffg personaily acquainted with the seenes nahieh ike. has m vividly 
descrHul^ in " Westward Ifo!" These tuto, volumes ,enreitheijeumal cf his 
"ooye^, Records qf nfUural history, sketches of tropical, l^mbcapey^hapters 
on education, views of society, all find their place, ** We can,i0f^y say 
ihatMtr.Jiingsl^s account iof » * Christmas in ike West Indies ' is in 
every ^'^my worthy to be classed among Ms •heppisst .prfidmtitins,^^ — 

&TANi>AI^D. . , 

THE ROMAN AND THE TEUTON. A aejdes.of Lectures 
4eU^];edib«fore the Uiiivei:sity of Cftmhri<^^ . .iHefw-j^nd CSbeseper 
Edition, with Prejfaee b(yPK>f«8sor\Mjft.x M.ui*IjKR. Crawtt^w. -fit 

BLAVS AN^D PURITANS, -and .©«*«• Historical Essays. With 
PorfarakofSir WaltrrRaleigh. "Nftw Edition. Crown Svo. >&?. 

In ^oMtti&n to the ^Essay fnentioned 4n '4ke 'Utile, this volume Contains 
^ker'$w»^^^0ne m '*Sir Wk&er )Rafe^h »nd his Time,-* -and ^ne m 
Froud^s '^ History of England:* ' 
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Kmgsley (Henry).— tales of old travel. Rc- 

namUed by Hbn&y Kingsley, F.R.G.S. With Eighi lUus- 
tratiom by HuARD. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5/. 
'' We know no better book for those who zvant knowledge or seek to 
refresh it. As for the * sensational^ most novels are tame compared with 
these narratives" — AxHENiEUM. 

Lang. — CYPRUS : Its History, its Present Resources and Future 

Prospects. By R. Hamilton Lang, late H.M. Consul for the 

Island of Cyprus. With Two Illustrations and Four Maps. 8vo. 14J. 

** The fair and impartial account of her past and present to be found in 

these pages has an undoubted claim on the attention of all intelligent 

readtrsj* — ^Morning Post. 

LraOCOOn. — Translated from the Text of Lessing, with Preface and 
Notes by the Right Hon. Sir Robert J. Phillimore, D.CL. 
With Photographs. 8vo. 12s, 

Leonardo da Vinci and his Works. — Consisting of a 

life of Leonardo Da Vinci, by Mrs. Charles W. Heaton, 

Author of "Albrecht Durer of Niimberg," &c., an Essay on his 

Scientific and Literary Works by Charles Christopher 

Black, M.A., and an account of his more important Paintings 

and Drawings. Illustrated with Permanent Photographs. Royal 

8vo. cloth, extra gilt 31J. 6d, 

" A beautiful volume^ both without and within, Messrs* Macmillan 

are conspicuous among publishers for the choice binding and printing of 

their books^ and this is got up in their best style. . . . No English 

publication that we know of has so thoroughly and cUtractively collected 

together all that is known of Leonardo,*^ — ^TlMES. 

Liechtenstein.— HOLLAND HOUSE. By Princess Marie 
Liechtenstein. With Five Steel Engravings by C. H. Jeens, 
after Paintings by Watts and other celebrated Artists, and 
numerous Illustrations drawn by Professor P. H. Delamotte, and 
engraved on Wood by J. D. Cooper, W. Palmer, and Jewitt & 
Co. Third and Cheaper Edition. Medium 8vo. cloth elegant 

Also, an Edition containing, in addition to the above, about 40 

lUustrations by the Woodbury*type process, and India Proofs of 

the Steel Engravings. Two vols, medium 4to. half morocco 

elegant 4/. 4r. 

'' When every strictly just exception shall have been taken^^she may be 

conscientiously congratulated by the most scrupulous critic on the produce 

Hon of a useful^ agreeable, beautifully^illustratedt and attractive book.'* — 

Times. '* // wcttld take up more room than we can spare to enumerate 

all the interesting suggestions and notes which are to be found in these 

volumes, .... The woodcHts are admirable^ and. some of the autographs 

are very interesting.**^VAi.L Mall Gazette. 
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Lloyd— THE AGE OF PERICLES. A History of the Arts and 

Politics of Greece from the Persian to the Peloponnesian War. 

By W. Waikiss Lloyd. Two Vols. Svo. 21s 

" No siuh account of Greek art of the best period has yet been brought 

, tog/^ker in an English work, .... Mr. Lloyd has produced a book oj 

unusual excellence and interest.*^ — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Macarthur.— HISTORY of Scotland, By Margaret 

Macarthur. Being the Third Volume of the Historical Course 

for Schools, Edited by Edward A. Freeman, B.C.L. Second 

Edition. i8mo. zr. 

** It is an excellent summary f unimpeachable as to facts ^ and putting 

them in the clearest and most impartial light attainable" — Guardian. 

** No previous History oj Scotland of the same bulk is anything like so 

trustworthy^ or deserves to be so extensively used as a text-book.''* — Globe. 

Macmillan (Rev. Hugh),— For other Works by same Author, 
see Theological and Scientific Catalogues. 

HOLIDAYS ON HIGH LANDS ; or, Rambles and Incidents in 

search of Alpine Plants. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 

Globe 8vo. doth, ts, 

** Botanical knowledge is blended with a love of nature, a pious en^ 

thusiasm, and a rich felicity of diction not to be met with in any works 

of kindred character , if we except those of Hugh Jl/a7/<fr. ''^Telegraph. 

*^Mr. Macmillan* s glowing pictures of Scandinavian scenery,^ — 

Saturday Review. 

Macready.— MACREADY's reminiscences and se- 
lections from his diaries and letters. Edited 

by Sir F, POLLOCK, Bart, one of his Executors. With Four 

Portraits engraved by Jsens. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 

8vo. ^s, 6d, 

" As a careful and for the most .part just estimcUe of the stage during 

a very brilliant pefiod, the attraction of these volumes can scarcely be 

sufpassed. .... Readers who have no social interest in theatrical 

matters, but enjoy miscellaneous gossip, wiU be allured from page to page, 

attrcKted by familiar names and by observations upon popular actors and 

authors. '* — SPECTATOR. 

MahafFy. — Works by the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, M. A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin : — 
SOCIAL LIFE IN GREECE FROM HOMER TO MENAN- 
DER. Third Edition, revised and enlarged, with a new chapter 
on Greek Art. Crown 8vo. 9^. 
'' // should be in the hands of all who desire thoroughly to understand 
and to enjoy Greek literature, and to get an intelligent idea of the old Greek 
life, political^ social:, and religious. '** — Guardian. 
RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE. With lUustration?. 
Crown Svo. lOf. 6d, New and eidaiged Edition, with Map and 
Illustrations^ 
"w4 singularly instructive and agreeable volume,'* — ATHBNiVUM. 

B 
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'* Maori/'— SPORT AND WORK ON THE NEPAUL FRON- 
TIER ; or, Twelve Years' Sporting Reminiscences of an Indigo 
Planter. By "Maori." With Illustrations. 8vo. 14J. 

Margary.— THE JOURNEY OF AUGUSTUS RAYMOND 

MARGARY FROM SHANGHAE TO BHAMO AND BACK 

TO MANWYNE. Froip his Journals and Letters, with a brief 

Biographical Preface, a concluding chapter by Sir Rutherford 

Alcock, K.C.B., and a Steel Portrait engraved by Jeens, and 

Map. 8vo. los, 6d. 

** Therf is a manliness, a cheerful spirit, an inherent vigour which 

was never overcome by sickness or debility, a tact which conquered the 

prejudices of a strange and suspicious populaiion, a quiet self-reliance, 

always combined with deep rdigious feeling, unalloyed by either priggish' 

ness, cant, or superstition, that ought to commend this volume to readers 

sitting quietly at home who fed any pride in the high estimation accorded 

to men of their race at Yarkand or at Khiva, in the heart of Africa, op 

on the shores of Ixtke Seri-kul" — Saturday Review. 

Martin.— THE history of Lloyd's, and of marine 

INSURANCE IN GREAT BRITAIN. With an Appendix 

containing Statistics relating to Marine Insurance. By Frederick 

Martin, Author of "The Statesman's Year Book." 8vo. 14 j. 

" We have in the editor of the * StcUesman^s^ Year Book^ an iU' 

dustrious and conscientious guide, and we can certify that in his * History 

of Lloyd's'^ he has produced a work of more than passing interest,** — 

TIMES. 

Martilieau.— BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 1852-^1875. 
By Harriet Martineau. With Additional Sketches, and Auto- 
biographical Sketch. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6j. 
" Miss Martineai^s large literary powers and her fine intelleeiual 

training make these little sketches more instructive, and constitute them 

more genuinely works of art, than many more ambitious and diffuse 

biographies,**— FoKTmGHTiY Review. 

Masson (David)— For other Works by same Author, see Philo- 
sophical and Belles Lettres Catalogues. 

CHATTERTON : A Story of the Year 1770. By David Masson, 
LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 5J. 

•* One of this popular writet^s best essays on the English poUsP-^ 
Standard. 

THE THREE DEVILS : Luther's, Goethe's, and Milton's ; and 
other Esisays. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

WORDSWORTH, SHELLEY, AND KEATS; and other 
Essays. Crown 8vo. Sj. 
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Maurice.— THE friendship of books ; AND OTHER 
LECTURES. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice. Edited with Pre- 
face, by Thomas Hughes, Q.C. Crown 8vo. los, 6d. 
** Tk£ high, pure, sympathetic, and tnUy. charitable nature of Mr, 
Maurice is delightfully visible throughout these lectures, which are ex- 
cellently adapted to spread a love of literature amongst the peopled — 
Daily News. 

Mayor (J. E. B.)— works edited by John E. B. Mayor, 
M.A., Kennedy Professor of Latin at Cambridge : — 

CAMBRIDGE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Part II. 

Autobiography of Matthew Robinson. Fcap. 8yo. 5;. 6d, 
LIFE OF BISHOP BEDELL. By his Son. Fcap. 8vo. 3J. ed. 

Melbourne.— MEMOIRS OF THE RT. HON WILLIAM, 

SECOND VISCOUNT MELBOURNE. By W. M. Torrens, 

M.P. With Portrait after Sir. T. Lawrence. Second Edition. 

2 Vols. 8vo, 32J. 

" As might be expected, he has produced a book which will command 

and reward attention. It contains a great deal of valuable matter and 

a great deal of animated^ elegant writing,^^ — Quarterly Review. 

Mendelssohn. — letters and recollections. By 

Ferdinand Hiller. Translated by M. E. Von Glehn. With 
Portrait from a Drawing by ICarl Mt^LLER, never before pub- 
lished. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, *is. 6d. 
** This is a very interesting addition to our knowledge of the great 
German composer. It revails him to us under a new light, as the warm" 
hearted comrade, the musician whose soul was in his work, and the home* 
loving, domestic man." — Standard. 

Merewether.— BY sea and BY land. Befaig a Trip 

through Egypt, India, Ceylon, Australia, New Zealand, and 
America — ^all Round the World. By Henry Alworth Mere- 
wether, one of Her Majesty's Counsel. Crown 8vo. 8j. 6d. 

Michael Angelo Buonarotti ; Sculptor, Pamter, Architect. 

The Story of his Life and Labours. By C. C. Black, M.A. 

Illustrated by 20 Permanent Photographs. Royal 8vo. doUi 

elegant, 3IJ. 6d. 

** The stoiy of Michael Angelo s life remains interesting whatever be the 

manner of telling it, and supported as it is by this beautiful series ofphoto^ 

graphs, the volume must take rank among the most splendid of Christmas 

books, fitted to serve and to outlive the season ^ — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Michelet— A summary of modern history. Trans- 
lated from the French of M. Michelet, and continued to the 
present time by M. C! M. Simpson. Globe 8vo. 4^. da. 
** We are glad to see one of the ablest and most useful summaries of 
European history put into the hands of English readers. The transla- 
tion is excellent," — Standard. 

B 2 
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Milton.— LIFE OF JOHN MILTON. Narrated in connection 
with the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of his Time. 
By David Masson, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. With Portraits. 
Vol. L i8j. Vol. II., 1638— 1643. 8vo. i6j. Vol. III. 
1643 — 1649. 8vo. i&r. Vols. IV. and V. 1649— -1660. 32J. 
Vol. VI. in preparation. 

This work is not only a Biography ^ but also a continuous Political^ EccU- 
siastical, and Literary History of England through Milton's whole time. 

Mitford (A. B.)— TALES OF OLD JAPAN. By A. B. 

MiTFORD, Second Secretary to the Briti^ Legation in Japan. 

With upwards of 30 Illustrations, drawn and cut on Wood by 

Japanese Artists. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 

" These very original volumes will always be interesting as memorials 

of a most exceptional society, vjhile regarded simply as tales, they [are 

sparkling, sensatioftal, and dramatic, and the originality of their idea 

and the quaintness of their language give them a most captivating 

piquancy. The illustrations are extremely interesting^ and for the 

curious in such matters have a special and particular value* —VaU, 

Mall Gazette, 

Monteiro.— ANGOLA and the river CONGO. By 

Joachim Monteiro. With numerous Illustrations from Sketches 
taken on the spot, and a Map. Two Vols, crown 8vo, 2ix. 
** Gives the first detailed account of a part of tropical Africa which is 

little knownto Englishmen TTie remarks on the geography and 

zoology of the country and the manners and customs of the various races 
inhabiting it, are extremely curious and interesting,^* — Saturday Re- 
V I E w. * * Full of valuable information and much picturesque description, " 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

MoriSOn.— THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SAINT BERNARD, 

Abbot of Qairvaux. By jAifES Cotter Morison, M.A. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
The Pall Mall Gazette caUs this ** A ddight/ul and instructive 
volume, and one of the best products oj the modem historic spirit.^* 

Moseley. — notes by a naturalist on the CHAL- 
LENGER: being an Account of various Observations made 
during the Voyage of H.M.S. Challenger, Round the World, 
in 1872-76. By H. N. Moseley, F.R.S., Member of the 
Scientific Staff of the Challenger, 8vo. with Maps, Coloured Plates, 
and Woodcuts. 21J. 

Murray — ROUND ABOUT FRANCE. By E. C. Grenville 
Murray. Crown 8vo. 7j. 6d, 
" These short essays area perfect mine of information as to the present 
condition and future prospects of political parties in France, , , , It is 
at once extremely interesting af$d exceptionally instructive on a subject on 
which few English people are well informed. — Scotsman. 
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Napoleon.— THE history of napoleon i. By p. 

Lanfrey. a Translation with the sanction of the Author. Vols* 

I. II. and III. 8vo. price 12s, each. 
The Pall Mall Gazette says it is ^^ one of the most striking 
pieces of historical composition of which France has to doast,** and the 
Saturday Review calls it **an excellent translation of a work on every 
ground deserving to be translated. It is unqttestionably and immeasurably 
the best that has been produced. It is injctct the only work to which wt 
can turn for an accurate and trustworthy narrative of that extraordinary 
career, . . . The book is the best and indeed the only trustworthy history 
of Napoleon which has been written,** 

Nash. — OREGON ; There and Back in 1877. By Wallis Nash. 
With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7^. dd, 
** This unpretentious little volume is a bright and very clevei' record of 
a journey which the author made to Oregon , . . which will tell any one 
who reads it a very great deal worth knowing about Oregon .... AltO' 
gtther, he has written an interesting and amusing book,"— Spectator, 

Nichol.— TABLES OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE AND 
HISTORY, A.D. 200—1876. By J. Nichol, LL.D., Professor 
of English Language and Literature, Glasgow. 4to. 6s. 6d. 

TABLES OF ANCIENT LITERATURE AND HISTORY, 
B.C. 1500— A.D. 200. By the same Author. 4to. ^, 6d. 

Oliphant (Mrs.).— THE MAKERS OF FLORENCE : Dante 
Giotto, Savonarola, and their City. By Mrs. Oliphant, With 
numerous Illustrations from drawings by Professor Delamotte, 
and portrait of Savonarola, engraved by Jeens., Second Edition. 
Medium 8vo. Cloth extra. 21^. 
** Mrs. Oliphant has made a beautiful addition to the mass of literature 

already piled round the records of the Tuscan capital," — Times. 

** We are grateful to Mrs, Oliphant for her eloquent and beautiful 

sketches of Dante, Fra Angelico, and Savonarola. They are picturesque, 

full of Itfey and rich in detail y and they are charmingly illustrated by the 

art of the engraver,"— SPECTATOR. 

Oliphantr-THE DUKE and THE SCHOLAR ; and other 
Essays. By T. L. Kington Oliphant. 8vo. ys, 6d. 
** This volume contains one of the most beautiful biographical essays we 
have seen since Macaulay^s days," — Standard. 

Otte.— SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY. By E, C. Otte. With 
Maps. Extra fcap. 8vo. dr. 
** We have peculiar pleasure in recommending this intelligent risumi 
of Northern history as a book essential to every Englishman who interests 
himself in Scandinavia,"— Svectator. 

Owens College Essays and Addresses. — ^By Pro- 

FESSORS AND LECTURERS OF OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 

Published in Commemoration of the Opening of the New College 
Buildings, October 7th, 1873. 8vo. 14J. 
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Palgrave (R. F. D.)— the HOUSE OF COMMONS; 
Illustrations of its History and Practice. By Reginald F. D. 
Palgrave, Clerk Assistant of the House of Commons. New 
and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

Palgrave (Sir F.)— HISTORY OF NORMANDY AND 
OF ENGLAND. By Sir Francis Palgrave, Deputy Keeper 
of Her Majesty's Public Records. Completing the History to the 
Death of William Rufus. 4 Vols. 8vo. 4/. 4J. 

Palgrave (W. G.)— A NARRATIVE OF A YEAR'S 
JOURNEY THROUGH CENTRAL AND EASTERN 
ARABIA, 1862-3. By William Gifford Palgrave, late of 
the Eighth Regiment Bombay N. I. Sixth Edition. With Maps, 
Plans, and Portrait of Author, engraved on steel by Jeens. Crown 
8vo. dr. 
** He has not only Tvritten one of the best books on the Arabs and one 

of the best books on Arabia, but he has done so in a manner that must 

command the respect no less than the culmiration of his fdlow^ountry^ 

men,*^ — Fortnightly Review. 

ESSAYS ON EASTERN QUESTIONS. By W. Gifford 
Palgrave. 8vo. los. 6d. 

" These essays are full of anecdote and interest. The book is decidedly 
a valuable addition to the stock of literature on which men must 
base their opinion of the difficult social afid political problems su^» 
gested by the designs of Russia, the capacity of Mahometans fot 
sovereignty, and the good government and retention of Jndia.^* — 
Saturday Review. 

DUTCH GUIANA. With Maps and Plans. 8vo. 9J. 

**His pages are nearly exhaustive as far as facts and statistics go^ 
while they are lightened by graphic social sketches As well as sparkling 
descriptions of scenery "—Saturday Review. 

Patteson. — life and letters of john Coleridge 

PATTESON, D.D., Missionary Bishop of the Melanesian Islands. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge, Author of " The Heir of Redclyffe." 
With Portraits after Richmond and from Photograph, engraved by 
Jeens. With Map. Fifth Edition. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 12s. 

** Miss Yongis work is in one respect a model biography. It is made 
up almost entirely of Patteson* s own letters. Aware that he had left his 
home once and for all, his correspondence took the form of a diary, and 
as we read on we come to know the man, and to love him almost as if we 
had seen him." — ATHENiEUM. **Such a life, with its grand lessons of 
unselfishness, is a blessing and an honour to the age in which it is lived; 
the biography cannot be studied without pleasure and profit, and indeed 
we should think little of the man who did not rise from the study oj it 
better and wiser. Neither the Church nor the nation which produces 
such sons need ever despair of its future," — Saturday Review. 
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Pauli. — ^PICTURES OF OLD ENGLAND. By Dr. Reinuolij. 
. Paull Translated, with the approval of the Author, by E. C, 
Ott]^ Cheaper Edition. Crown 8ya. 6;. 

Payne.— A history of European colonies. By 

E. J. Payne, M.A. With Maps. i8mo. 4?. dd. 

The Times says : — * * We have seldom met with a historian ^capable oj 
forming a more comprehensive^ far-seeingy and unprejudiced estimate oj 
events and peoples, and we can commend this Uttle work as one certain to 
prove of the highest interest to all thoughtful readers" 

Persia. — eastern Persia. An Account of the Journeys of 
the Persian Boundary Commission, 1870-1-2. — Vol. I. The Geo- 
graphy, with Narratives by Majors St. John, Lovett, and Euan 
Smith, and an Introduction by Major-General Sir Frederic 
GOLDSMID, C.B., K.C.S.I., British Commissioner and Arbitrator. 
With Maps and Illustrations. — Vol. II. The Zoology and Geology. 
By W. T. Blanford, A.R.S.M., F.R.S. With Coloured Illus- 
trations. Two Vols. 8vo. 42J. 
** The volumes largely increase our store 0/ information about 
countries with which Englishmen ought to be familiar. .... 
They throiv into tJie shade cUl that hitJierto /ms appeared in our tongus 
respiting the local features of Persia, its scenery, its resources, evcft its 
social condition, Thev contain also abundant evidence of English 
endurance, daring, and spirit.^^ — Times. 

Prichard.— THE administration of INDIA. From 
1859 to 1868. The First Ten Years of Administration under the 
Crown. By I. T. Prichard, Barristet-at-Law. Two Vols. 
Demy 8vo. With Map. 21s, 

Raphael.— RAPHAEL of URBINO AND HIS FATHER 
GIOVANNI SANTI. By J. D. Passavant, formerly Director 
of the Museum at Frankfort. With Twenty Permanent Photo- 
graphs. Royal 8vo. Handsomely bound. 3ij-. 6d, 

The Saturday Review says of them, ** We have seen not a fe7o 
elegapt specimens of Mr, Woodbury^ s new process, but we have seen 
none that equal these,** 

Reynolds.— SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS AS A PORTRAIT 
PAINTER. AN ESSAY. By J. Churton Collins, B.A. 
Balliol College, Oxford. Illustrated by a Series of Portraits of 
distinguished Beauties of the Court of G«orge III. ; reproduced 
in Autotype from Proof Impressions of the celebrated Engravings, 
by Valentine Green, Thomas Watson, F. ,R. Smith, E. 
. Fisher, and others. Folio half-morocco. £$ ^s, 

Rogers (James E. Thorold).— HISTORICAL GLEAN- 
INGS : A Series of Sketches. Montague, Walpole, Adam Smith, 
Cobbett. By Prof. Rogers. Crown 8vo. 4^. 6d, Second Series. 
Wiklif, Laud, Wilkes, and Home Tooke. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
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Routledge,— CHAPTERS IN THE HISTORY OF POPULAR 

PROGRESS IN ENGLAND, chiefly in Relation to the Freedom 

of the Press and Trial by Jury, 1660— 1820. With application to 

later years. By J. Routledge. 8vo. i6x. 

" The volume abounds in facts and information^ almost always useful 

and often^urvmsP — ^Times. 

Rumford.— COUNT rumford*s complete wqrks, 

with Memoir, and Notices of his Daughter. By George Ellis. 
Five Vols. 8vo. 4/. 14J. 6</. 

Seeley (Professor). — lectures and essays. By 

J. R. Seeley, M.A. Professor of Modem History in the 

University of Cambridge. 8vo. lOr. dd. 
Contents : — Roman Imperialism : 1. TTie Great Roman Rewlu- 
tion; 2, The Proximate Cause of the Fall of the Roman Empire ; 
The Later Empire, — Milton* s Political Opinions — Miltoiis Poetry 
— Elementary Principles in Art — Liberal EducaHon in Universities 
^English in Schools— The Church as a Teacher of Moralify—The 
Teaching of Politics: an Inaugural Lecture delrveredat Cambridge. 

Shelburne.— LIFE OF William, earl of shelburne, 
afterwards first marquis of lansdowne. 

With Extracts from his Papers and Correspondence. By Lord 

Edmond Fitzmaurice. In Three Vols. 5vo. Vol. I. 1737 — 

1766, I2J. ; Vol. II. 1766— 1776, I2X. ; Vol. III. 1776— 1805. 

its. 

"Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice has succeeded in placing before us a 

wealth of new matter^ which, while casting valuable and much'needed 

light on several obscure passages in the political history of a hundred 

years ago, has enabled us for me first time to form a clear and consistent 

idea of his ancestor.*'* — Spectator. 

Sime.— HISTORY OF GERMANY. By James Sime, M.A. 
i8mo. 3^. Being VoL V. of the Historical Course for Schools 
Edited by Edward A. Freeman, D.CL. 
•* This is a remarkably clear and impressive History of Germany. Its 
great events are wisely kept as central figures, and the smaller events are 
carefully kept not ofUy subordinate and subservient, but most skilfully 
woven into the texture of the historical tapestry presented to the eye.** — 
Standard. 

Squier.— PERU : INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL AND EX- 
PLORATION IN THE LAND OF THE INCAS, By E. G. 
Squier, M.A., F.S.A., late U.S. Commissioner to Peru. With 
300 Illustrations. Second Edition. 8vo. 21s. 
The Times says: — " No more solid and trustworthy contribution haa 
been made to an accurate knowledge of what are among the most wonderful 
ruins in the world. .... TTie work is really what its title implies. 
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While of the greatest importance as a contribution to ^ettffvian arck(gology^ 
it is also a thoroughly entertaining and instructive narrative of trofvel. 
.... Not the least important feature must be considered the numerous 
wdl executed illustrations" 

Strangford.— EGYPTIAN shrines and SYRIAN SEPUL- 
CHRES, including a Visit to Palmyra. By Emily A. Beaufort 
(Viscountess Strangford), Author of "The Eastern Shores of 
the Adriatic." New Edition. Crown 8vo. 7j. 6d. 

Tait.— AN ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, based*updn 
Green's " Short History of the English People." By C. W. A. 
Tait, M.A., Assistant Master, Clifton College. Crown 8vo. 
3J. 6d, 

Thomas. — the life of JOHN THOMAS, Surgeon of the 
"Earl of Oxford" East Indiaman, and First Baptist Missionary to 
Bengal. By C. B] Lewis, Baptist Missionary, 8vo. ioj. 6d, 

Thompson.— HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Edith Thomp- 
SON. Being Vol. 11. of the Historical Course for Schools, Edited 
by Edward A. Freeman, D.CL. New Edition, revised and 
enlarged, with Maps. i8mo. 2s» 6d. 
*^ Freedom from prejudice^ simplicity of style, and accuracy of state- 
ment^ are the characteristics of this volume. It is a trustworthy text-book, 
and likely to be generally serviceable in schools." — Pall Mall Gazette. 
^^ In its great accuracy and correctness of detail it stands far ahead of the 
general run of school manucds. Its arrangement, too, is clear, and its 
style simple and straightforward" — Saturday Review. 

Todhunter.— THE conflict OF studies ; AND 

OTHER ESSAYS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 

EDUCATION. By Isaac Todhunter, M.A., F.R.S., late 

Fellow and Principal Mathematical Lecturer of St. John's College, 

Cambridge. 8vo. loj-. 6d, 

Contents : — J, The Conflict of Studies, II. Competitiire Exa- 

minations. Ill, Private Study of Mathematics, IV, Academical 

Reform, V, Elementary Geometry, VI, The Mathematical Tripos, 

Trench (Archbishop). — For other Works by the same Author, 

see Theological and Belles Letters Catalogues, and 

page 30 of this Catalogue. 
GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS IN GERMANY, and other Lectures 

on*the Thirty Years* War. Second Edition, revised and enlargeO . 

Fcap. 8vo. 4x.' 
PLUTARCH, HIS LIFE, HIS LIVES, AND HIS MORALS. 

Five Lectures. Second Edition, enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6d, 
LECTURES ON MEDIEVAL CHURCH HISTORY. Being 

the substance of Lectures delivered in Queen's College, London., 

Second Edition, revised. 8vo. 12s, 
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Trench (Maria)i— the life of ST. TERESA. By Maria 

Trench. With Portrait engraved by Jeens. Crown 8vo. doth 
extra. 8j. 6d, 
** A book of rare interest "-^JOHH 'Bxji.u 

Trench (Mrs. R.)— remains of the late MRS. 

RICHARD TRENCH. Being Selections from her Journals, 
Letters, and other Papers. Edited by Archbishop Trench. 
New and Cheaper Issue, with Portrait 8vo. 6^. 

Trollope. — a history of the commonwealth of 

FLORENCE FROM THE EARLIEST INDEPENDENCE 
OF THE COMMUNE TO THE FALL OF THE REPUBLIC 
IN 1831. By T. AboLPHUs Trollope. 4 Vols. 8vo. Half 
morocco. 21s, 

Uppingham by the Sea.— a narrative of the 

YEAR AT BORTH. By J. H. S. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d, 

Wallace.— THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: the Land of the 
Orang Utan and the Bird of Paradise. By Alfred Russel 
Wallace. A Narrative of Travel with Studies of Man and 
Nature. With Maps and numerous Illustrations. Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. ^s, 6d, 
" 77ie result is a vivid picture of tropical lifcj which may be recui with 
unflagging interest, and a sufficient account of his scientific conclusions to 
stimulate our appetite without wearying us by detail. In shorty we may 
safely say that we have never read a more agreeable book of its kindJ^^^ 
Saturday Review. 

Ward.— A HISTORY OF ENGLISH DRAMATIC LITERA- 

TURE TO THE DEATH OF QUEEN ANNE. By A. W. 

Ward, M.A., Professor of History and English Literature in 

Owens College, Manchester. Two Vols. 8vo. 32^. 

^^ As full of Intercast as of informaUon. To students of aramatic 

iUerature invaluable, and may be equally recommended to readers for 

mere pastime?^ — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Ward (J.)— EXPERIENCES OF A DIPLOMATIST. Being 
recollections of Germany founded on Diaries kept during the years 
1840— 1870. By John Ward, C.B., late. H.M. Minister- 
Resident to the Hanse Towns. 8vo. lor. bd. 

Waterton (C.)— wanderings in south America, 

THE north-west OF THE UNITED STATES, AND 
THE ANTILLES IN 1812, 1816, 1820, and 1824. With 
Original Instructions for the perfect Preservation of Birds, etc., 
for Cabinets of Natural History. By Charles Waterton. 
New Edition, edited with Biographical Introduction and Explana- 
tory Index by the Rev. J. G, WOOD, M.A. With loo Illustrations. 
8vo. Cloth elegant. 2\s. 
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Wedgwood.— JOHN wesley and the evangelical 

REACTION of the Eighteenth Century. By JuLiA Wedgwood. 
Crown 8vo. %s, 6d, 

"In styUand intdleciual power, in breadth of view and clearness oj 
insight. Miss fVed£Wood*s book far surpasses all rivals^ — ATHENiEUM. 

WhewelL— WILLIAM WHEWELL, D.D., late Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. An Account of his Writings, with 
Selections from his Literary and Scientific Correspondence. By 
I. TODHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S. Two Vols. 8vo. 25J. 

White.— THE NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES 
OF SELBORNE. By Gilbert White. Edited, with Memoir 
and Notes, by Frank Buckland, A Chapter on Antiquities by 
Lord Selborne, Map, &c., and numerous Illustrations by 
P. H. Delamotte. Royal 8vo. Cloth, extra gilL Cheaper 
Issue. 2 1 J. 
Also a Large Paper Edition, containing, in addition to the above, 
upwards of Thirty Woodburytype Illustrations from Drawings by 
Prof. Delamotte. Two Vols. 4to. Half morocco, elegant. 4/. 4f. 
**^r. Delamotte^ s charming illustrations are a worthy decoration of so 

aainty a book. They bring Selborne before us, and really help us to 

understand why Whites love for his native place Hcver grew cold J* — 

Times. 

Wilson.— A MEMOIR OF GEORGE WILSON, M. D., 
F.RS.E., Regius Professor of Technology in the University of 
Edinburgh. By his Sister. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
**An exquisite and touching portrait of a rare and beautiful spirits* — 

Guardian. 

Wilson (Daniel, LL.D.) — ^Works by Daniel Wilson, 
LL.D., Professor of History and English Literature in University 
CoU^e, Toronto : — 

PREHISTORIC ANNALS OF SCOTLAND. New Edition, 

with numerous Illustrations. Two Vols, demy 8vo. 36J. 
" One of the most interesting, learned, and degant works we have 
seen for a long time,^* — Westminster Review. 

PREHISTORIC MAN : Researches into the Origin of CivQization 
in the Old and New World. New Edition, revised and enlarged 
throughout, with numerous Illustrations and two Coloured Plates. 
Two Vols. 8vo. 36/. 

**A valuable work pUctsantly written and well worthy of attention 
both by students and general readers J^ — Academy. 

CHATTERTON : A Biographical Study. By Daniel Wilson, 
LL.D., Professor of History and English Literature in University 
College, Toronto. Crown 8vo. 6r. 6^. 
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Wyatt (Sir M. Digby).— fine art : a Sketch of its 
History, Theory, Fractics, and application to Industry. A Course 
of Lectures delivered before the University of Cambridge. By 
Sir M. Digby Wyatt, M.A. Slade Professor of Fine Art. 
Cheaper Issue. 8vo. 5^. 

** An excellent handbook for the student of art,** -^Gv^XBYLlQ, ** T^i 
book abounds in valuable matter^ and will therefore be read with 
pleasure and profit by lovers of art** — Daily News. 

Yonge (Charlotte M.)— works by Charlotte M. Yonge. 
Author of "The Heir of Redclyffe," &c. &c. :— 

A PARALLEL HISTORY OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND : 
consisting of Outlines and Dates. Oblong 4to. 5^ . 6^. 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. From Rollo to Edward 
II. Extra fcap. 8vo. Third Edition. 51. 

A Second Series, THE WARS IN FRANCE. Extra fcap. 
8vo. Thh-d Edition. 5J. 

A Third Series, THE WARS OF THE ROSES. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

** Instead of dry details ^^ says the NONCONFORMIST, " we have living 
Hctures, faithful y zdvid^ and striking ** 
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POLITICS, POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
ECONOMY, LAW, AND KINDRED 
SUBJECTS. 

Anglo-Saxon Law essays in. Contents : Law Courts 

— Land and Family Laws and Legal Procedure generally. With 
Select cases. Medium 8vo. i8j. 

Ball.— THE STUDENTS GUIDE TO THE BAR. By 
Walter W. Ball, M.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d, 
** The student will here find a clear statement of the several steps by 

which the degree of barrister is obtained, and also useful advice about 

the advantages of a prolonged course of ^reading in Chambers,*" — 

Academy. 

Bernard.— FOUR LECTURES ON subjects CONNECTED 
WITH DIPLOMACY. By Montague Bernard, M.A., 
Chichele Professor of International Law and Diplomacy, Oxford. 
8vo. 9J. 
** Singularly interesting lectures^ so able, clear, and attractive " — Spec- 
tator. 

Bright (John, M. P.)— SPEECHES ON QUESTIONS OF 

PUBLIC POLICY. By the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P. 

Edited by Professor Thorold Rogers. Author's Popular Edition. 

Globe 8vo. 31. 6d, 

** Mr. Bright'* s speeches will always deserve to be studied, as an 

apprenticeship to popular and parliamentary oratory; they will form 

materials for the history of our time, and many brilliant passages, 

perlutps some entire speeches, will really become a part of the living literal 

ture of England" — Daily News. 

LIBRARY EDITION. Two Vols. 8vo. With Portrait. 25J. 

Bucknill.— HABITUAL DRUNKENNESS AND INSANE 
DRUNKARDS. By J. C. Bucknill, M.D., F.R.S., late 
Lord Chancellor's Visitor of Lunatics. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

CaimeS. — ^Works bj J. E. Cairnes, M.A., Emeritus Professor 01 
Political Economy m University College, London. 

ESSAYS IN POLITICAL ECONOMY, THEORETICAL 
and APPLIED. By J. E. Cairnes, M.A., Professor of Political 
Economy in University College, London. 8vo. lor. 6d, 

" The production of one of the ablest of living economists," — Athe- 
3fiBUM. 
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CaimeS. — continued. 

POLITICAL ESSAYS. 8vo. lor. 6d, 

7%^ Saturday Review says:—** We recently expressed our high 
admiration of the former volume; and the present one is no less f'emarh' 
able for the qualities of clear statementy sound logiCf and candid treat- 
ment of opponents which were conspicuous in its predecessor^, , , . fVe 
may safely say that none oj Mr, Milts many disciples is a worthier repre- 
sentative of the best qualities of their master than Professor CeUmesJ* 

SOME LEADING PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 
NEWLY EXPOUNDED. 8vo. 14J. 

Contents : — Part /. Value, Part II, Labour and Capital. Part 
III, International Trade, 

** A work which is perhaps the most valuable contribution to the science 
made since the publication^ a quarter of a century since, of Mr, MitVs 
* Principles of Political Economy? "—DAILY NEWS. 

THE CHARACTER AND LOGICAL METHOD OF POLI- 
TICAL ECONOMY. New Edition, enlarged. 8vo. 7x. (>d, 
** These lectures are admirably fitted to correct the slipshod generalisa- 
tions which pass current as the science of Political Economy ^ — ^TlMES. 

Clarke.— EARLY ROMAN LAW. THE REGAL PERIOD 
By E. C. Clarke, M.A., of Lincoln's Inn, Bamster-at-Law 
Lecturer in Law and Regius Professor of Civil Law at Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo. 55. 
** Mr, Clarke has brought together a great mass of valuable matter in 

an accessible form?^ — Saturday Review. 

Cobden (Richard).— SPEECHES ON QUESTIONS OF 

PUBLIC POLICY. By Richard Cobden. Edited by the 
Right Hon. John Bright, M.P., and J. £. Thorold R(^ers. 
Popular Edition, 8vo. 3J. 6f/. 

Fawcett. — ^Works by Henry Fawcett, M.A., M.P., Fellow of 
Trinity Hall, and Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Cambridge ; — 

THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF THE BRITISH 
LABOURER. Extra fcap. 8vo. 51. 

MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fifth Edition, with 
New Chapters on the Depreciation of Silver, etc. Crown 8vo. 

I2J. 

The Daily News says: **It forms one of the best introductions to the 
tyrinciples of the science, and to its practical applications in the problems 
of modern, and especially of English, government and society," 

PAUPERISM: ITS CAUSES AND REMEDIES. Crown 8vo. 

5j. (id. 
The Athenaeum calls the worh *' a repertory of interesting and well 
digested information.** 
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SPEECHES ON SOME CURRENT POLITICAL QUES- 
TIONS. 8vo. lar. ed. 
, " Th^ vnli kelp to educate, not perhaps, parties, but the educators of 
parties, ^Daiiy News. 

ESSAYS ON POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SUBJECTS. By 
Professor Fawcett, M.P., and Millicent Garrett 
Fawcett. 8vo. ioj. 6d, 

** They will all repay the perusal of the thinking reader J^ — Daily 

News. 

FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION: an Inquiry into the 
Causes which have retarded the general adoption of Free Trade 
since its introduction into England. Second Edition. 8yo. *]s. 6d» 
''''No greater service can be rendered to the cause of Free Trade than a 
clear explanation of the principles on which Free Trade rests. Pro- 
fessor Fawcett has done this in the volume before us with all his habitual 
clearness of thought and expression,^^ — Economist, 

Fawcett (Mrs.) — Works by Millicent Garrett Fawcett. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY FOR BEGINNERS. WITH QUES- 
TIONS. New Edition. i8mo. 2j. (id. 

The Daily News calls it ** clear, compact, and comprehensive;^^ and 
the Spectator says, **Mrs, Fawcetfs treatise is perfectly suited to its 
purpose,** 

TALES IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. Crown 8vo. 3^. 

" TTie idea is a good one, and it is quite wonderful what a mass of 
economic teaching the author manages to compress into a small space... The 
true doctrines ^International Trade, Currency, and the ratio between 
Production and Population, are set before us and illustrated in a masterly 
manner** — Athen^um. 

Freeman (E. A.), M.A., D.C.L. — COMPARATIVE 

POLITICS. Lectures at the Royal Institution, to which is 
added " The Unitv of History," being the Rede Lecture delivered 
at Cambridge in 1872. 8vo. i^r. 

" We find in Mr, Freeman* s new volume the same sound, careful, 
comprehensive qualities which have long ago raised him to so high apUice 
amongst historical writers. For historical discipline, then, ns well as 

historical inforrnation, Mr, Freeman* s book is full of value,** Pall 

Mall Gazette. 

Goschen,— REPORTS and speeches on local taxa. 

TION. By George J, Goschen, M.P. Royal 8vo. 5^. 
♦* The volume contains a vast massof information of the highest value,** 

— ATHENiCUM. 
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Guide to the Unprotected, in Every Day Matters Re- 
lating to Property and Income. By a Banke&'s Daugbtbr. 
Fou^ Edition, Revised. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5;. 6^. 
**Many an unprotected female will bless the head which planned and 
the hand which compiled this culmirable little manual, . . . This book 
tvas very much wanted^ and it could not have been better done J* — 
Morning Star. 

Hamilton.— MONEY and value r'^an Inquiry into the 
Means and ESids of Economic Production, with an Appendix 
on the Depreciation of Silver and Indian Currency. By Rowland 
Hamilton. 8vo. i2j. 

** The subject is here dealt with in a luminous style, and by presenting 
it from a new point of vtew in connection with the nature and functions 
of money, a genuine service has been rendered to commercial science,^ — 
British Quarterly Review. 

HarwOOd.— DISESTABLISHMENT : a Defence of the Principle 
of a National Church. By George Harwood, M.A. 8vo. I2j. 

Hill, — ^Works by pCTAViA HiLL :— 

HOMES OF THE LONDON POOR. Extra fcap. 8vo. jj. 6^. 
** She is clear, practical, and definite^"* — Globe. 

OUR COMMON LAND ; and other Short Essays. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 3^. dd. 

Contents: — Our Common Land, District Visiting., A More 
Excellent Way of Charity. A Word on Good Citizenship, Open Spaces, 
Effectual Charity, The Future of our Commons, 

HistOricuS.— LETTERS ON SOME QUESTIONS OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. Reprinted from the Times, with 
considerable Additions. 8vo. ^s,' ()d. Also, ADDITIONAL 
LETTERS. 8vo. 2s, dd. 

Holland.— THE treaty relations of RUSSIA AND 
TURKEY FROM 1 774 TO 1853. A Lecture delivered at Oxford, 
April 1877. By T. E. Holland, D.C.L., Professor of Inter- 
national Law and Diplomacy, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 2J. 

Hughes (ThoS.)— THE OLD CHURCH: WHAT SHALL 
WE DO WITH IT? By Thomas Hughes, Q.C. Crown 
8vo. 6j. 

Jevons.— Works by W. Stanley Jevons, M.A., Professor of 
Political Economy in University Collie, London. (For other 
Works by the same Author, see Educational and Philo- 
sophical Catalogues.) 
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THE COAL QUESTION : An Inquiry Concerning the Progress 
of the Nation, and the Probable Exhaustion of our Coal Mines. 
Second Edition, revised. 8vo. lOf. 6^. 

THE THEORY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 8vo. ^, 

^^ Professor Jevons has done invaluable service by courageously claimtn^ 

political economy to be strictly a branch of Applied Mathematics, 

— Westminster Review. 

PRIMER OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. i8mp. u. 

Laveleye. — primitive property. By emile de 

Laveleye. Translated by G. R. L. Marriott, LL.B., with an 
Introduction by T. E. Cliffe Leslie, LL.B. 8vo. lis, 

" It is almost impossible to ovcT'Cstimate the value of the well'digestea 
knowledge which it contains ; it is one of the most learned books that 
have been contributed to the historiccU depctrtment of the literature oj 
economic science,** — Athenaeum. 

Leading Cases done into English. By an Apprentice 
OF Lincoln's Inn. Third Editioji. Crown Svo. 2j. dd, 

** Here is a rare treat for the lovers of quaint conceits, who in reading 
this charming little book will find enjoyment in the varied metre and 
graphic language in which the several tales are toldy no less than in the 
accurate and pithy rendering of some of our most Jamiliar * Leading 
Cases,* — Saturday Review, 

Macdonell.— THE land QUteSTION, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. By 
John Macdonell, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. \os, 6ix, 

Martin.— THE STATESMAN'S YEAR-BpOK: A Statistical 
and Historical Annual of the States pf the Civilized World, 
for the year 1879. By Frederick Martin. Sixteenth Annual 

Publication. Revised after Official Returns. Crown Svo. lar. 6d, 

.1 . , , , ^ 

The Statesman's Year-Book is the only work in th^ Bnglish language 
which furnishes a clear and concise account of the actual conditio^ of all 
the States of Europe^ the dvilued^ countries of America, Asia, an4 
Africa, and the British Colonies and -Dependencies in all parts of the 
world. The new issue of the work has been reidsed and corrected, on, tne 
basis of official reports received direct from the heculs of the leading Govern^ 
ments of the world, in reply to letter^ sent to them by the Editor, Through 
the valuable ctssistance thus given, it hcts been possible to collect an amount 
of information, political, statistical, and commercial, <ifthe latest date,^a:^d 
of unimpeachable trustworthiness, such ox, no pub^ccUion of tM same 
kind hcts ever been able to furnish, **As ifidispensable as SrddsXaw,** — 
Times. 
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Monahan.— THE method of law : an Essay on the 
Statement and Arrangement of the Legal Standard of Conduct. 
By J. H. Monahan, Q. C. Crown 8vo. 6j. 
** Will be found valuable by careful law sti^dents who have felt the 

importance of gaining clear ideas regarding the relations between the parts 

of the complex organism they have to study. ^^ — British Quarterly 

Review. 

Paterson. — the liberty of the subject and the 

* laws of ENGLAND RELATING TO THE SECURITY 
OF THE PERSON. Commentaries on. By James Paterson, 
M.A., Barrister at Law, sometime Commissioner for English and 
Irish Fisheries, etc. Cheaper issue. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 2lj. 
** Two or three hours dipping into these volumes^ not to say reading them^ 
through^ will give legislators and stump orators a knowledge of the liberty 
of a citizen of their country y in its principles, its fulness, and its modi- 
fication, such as they probably in nine cases out of ten never had before,** 
—Scotsman. 

Phillimore. — private law among the Romans, 

from the Pandects. By John George Phillimore, Q.C. 8vo. 
i6j. 

Rogers.— coBDEN and political opinion. ByJ. E. 

Thorold Rogers. 8vo. \os, 6d, 
** Will be found most useful by politicians of every school, as il forms a 
sort of handbook to CobdetCs teaching^ — Athenaeum. 

Stephen (C. E.)— THE service of the POOR; 
Being an Inquiry into the Reasons for and against the Establish- 
ment of Rehgious Sisterhoods for Charitable Purposes. By 
Caroline Emilia Stephen. Crown 8vo. dr. 6^. 
** The ablest advocate oj a better line of work in this direction that toe 

have ever seen.** — Examiner. 

Stephen. — Works by Sir James F. Stephen, K.C.S.I., Q.C. 
A DIGEST OF THE LAW OF EVIDENCE. Third Edition 
with New Preface. Crown 8vo. ds. 

A DIGEST OF THE CRIMINAL LAW. (Crimes and 
Punishments.) 8vo. i6j. 

** We feel sure thai any person of ordinary intelligence who had never 
looked into a law-book in his life might, by a few days^ careful study of 
this volume, obtain a more accurate understanding of the criminal law, 
a more perfect conception of its different bearings a more thorough 
and intelligent insight into its snares and pitfalls, than an ordinary 
practitioner can boast of after years of study of the ordinary ttxt- 
books and practiced experiende of the Courts unassisted by dny competent 
^uide. " — S atu rday Review. 

A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CRIMINAL LAW OF ENG- 
LAND. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. [Mew edition in the press. 
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Stubbs.— VILLAGE POLITICS. Addresses and Sermons on 
the Labour Question. By C. W. Stubbs, M.A., Vicar of 
Granborough, Bucks. Extra f cap. 8vo. jj. 6d. 

Thornton. — Works by W. T. Thornton, C.B., Secretary for 
* Public Works in the India Office : — 

ON LABOUR : Its Wrongful Claims and Rightful Dueg 5 Its 
Actual Present and Possible Future. Second Edition, revised, 
8vo. I4f. 

A PLEA FOR PEASANT PROPRIETORS : With the Outlines 
of a Plan for their Establishment in Ireland. New Edition, 
revised. Crown 8vo. ^$, 6d, 

INDIAN PUBLIC WORKS AND COGNATE INDIAN 
TOPICS. With Map of Indian Railways. Crown 8vo. 8j. (td. 

Walker. — Works by F. A. Walker, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of 
Political Economy and History, Yale Collie : — 

THE WAGES QUESTION. A TreaUse on Wages and the 
Wages Class. 8vo. 14;. 

MONEY. 8vo. idf. 

** It is painstakingy laborious, and states the question in a clear and 
very intelligible form. . . . The volume possesses a great value as a sort 
of encyclopadia of knowledge on the subject T — ECONOMIST. 

Work about the Five Dials. With an Introductory 
Note by Thomas Caijilyle. Crown 8vo. ds, 
** A book which (bounds with wise and practi£.al suggestions." — Pall 
Mall Gazette. 



WORKSCONNECTED WITH THE SCIENCE 
OR THE HISTORY OF LANGUAGE. 

Abbott.— A SHAKESPERIAN GRAMMAR : An Attempt to 
illustrate some of the Differences between Elizabethan and Modern 
EnglisK By the Rev. E. A. Abbott, D. D., Head Master of the 
City of London School. New and Enlarged Edition. Extra 
fcap.. 8vo. 6x. 
**VcUuable not only as an aid to the critical study of Shakespeare, 

but as tending to familiarize the reader with Elizabethan English tn 

freneral. " — ATHENi«:UM. 

Besant.— STUDIES IN EARLY FRENCH POETRY. By 
Walter Besant, M.A. Crown 8vo. %s. 6d, 
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Breymann. — a FRENCH GRAMMAR BASED ON PHILO- 
LOGICAL PRINCIPLES. By Hermann Breymann, Ph.D., 
Professor of Philology in the University of Munich late Lecturer 
on French Language and Literature at Owens College, Man- 
chester. Extra icap. 8vo. 4f. 6d, 
" We dismiss the work with every feeing of satisfaction^ It cannot 
fail to be taken into use by all schools which endeavour to make the study 
of" French d nieans towards the hitrher atlture** — EDUCATIONAL TiMES. 

Ellis.— PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE QUANTITATIVE 
PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN, FOR THE USE OF 
CLASSICAL TEACHERS AND LINGUISTS. By A. J. 
Ellis, B.A., F.R.S., &c. Extra fcap. 8vo. j^. 6d, 

P^eay.— A Shakespeare manual. By the Rev. f. g, 

'Fleay, M.A., Head Master of Skipton Grammar School. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 4r. 6d^ 

Goodwin.— SYNTAX OF THE GREEK MOODS AND 
TENSE3. ' By W. W. Goodwin, Professor of Greek Literature 
in Harvard University. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 6d, 

Hadley.— ESSAYS philological and critical. 

Selected from the Papers of James Hadley, LL.D., Professor of 
Greek in Vole College, &c 8vo. i6s. 

Hales.— LONGER ENGLISH POEMS. With Notes, PhUo- 
logical and Explanatory, and an Introduction on the Teaching oi 
English. Chiefly for use in Schools, Edited by J. W. Hale3, 
M. A., Professor of English Literature at King's College, London, 
&c. &c. Fifth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s, 6d. 

Helfenstein (James) — a COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR 

OF THE TEUTONIC LANGUAGES ; Bemg at the same 
time a Historical Grammar of the English Language, and com- 
prising Gothic,, Anglo-S^xon, Early !&iglish, Modem English, 
Icelandic (Old Norse), Danish, SwedJ^, Old High German, 
Middle High German, Modem German, Old Saxon, Old Frisian, 
and Dutch. By James Helfenstein, Ph.D. 8vo. i8j. 

Masson (Gustave).— a compendious dictionary 

OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE (French-English and English- , 
French). Followed by a List of the Principal Diverging Deriva- 
tions, and preceded by Chronological and Historical Tables. By 
Gustave Masson, Assistant-Master and Librarian, Harrow 
School. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. Half-bound, dr. 
**A book which any student^ whatever may be the degree of his ad- 
vancement in the lanQuage^ would do well to have on the taSle close at 
hand whUe he is readingr-- Saturday Review. 
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Mayor— A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CLUE TO LATIN LITE- 
RATURE. Edited after Dr. E. Hubner. With large Additions 
by John eL B. Mayor, M.A., Professor of Latin in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6^. 6^. 

' •* An extremely useful volurm that should be in the hands of all 
scholars, " — AxHENiEUM. 

Morris. — Works by the Rev. RiCHARD MoRRIS, LL,D., Member 
of the Council of the Philol. Soc, Lecturer on English Language, 
and Literature in King's College School, Editor of ** Specimens 
of Early English," etc., etc. :— 

HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH ACCIDENCE, 
comprising Chapters on the History and Development of 
the Language, and on Word»formation. Sixth Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. df. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN HISTORICAL ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, containing Accidence and Word-formation. Third 
Edition. iSmo. 2/. dd, 

Oliphatit.— THE OLD AND MIDDLE ENGLISH. By 
T. L. Kington Oliphant, M.A., -of Balliol College, Oxford* 
A New Edition, revised and greatly enlarged, of ** The Sources 
of Standard English. Extra fcap. 8vo. 9^. 

^^ Mr. Oliphani's book is, to our mind, one of the ablest and most 
scholarly contributions to our standard English we have seen for many 
vears" —ScKOOis Board Chronicle. " The book comes nearer to a 
history of the English language than anything we have seen since such a 
history could be written^ without ccnjusion and contradictions^^ — 
Saturday Review. 

Peile (John, M.A.)— AN introduction to greek 

AND LATIN ETYMOLOGY. By John Peile, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of, Christ's College, Cambridge. Third 
and revised Edition. Crown 8vo. lor. dd, 

**The book may be accepted as a very veUtiable contribution to the 
science of idngimge" — Saturday Review, 

Philology.— THE JOURNAL OF SACRED AND CLAS- 
SICAL PHILOLOGY. Four Vols. 8vo. 12s, 6d. each. 

THE JOURl^AL OF PHILOLOGY. New Series. Edited by 
John E. B. Mayor, M.A., and W. Aldis Wright, M.A. 
4J. 6d. (Half-yearly.) 
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Roby (H. J.)— A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, 
FROM PLAUTUS TO SUETONIUS. By Henry John 
Roby, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
In Two Parts. Second Edition. Part I. containing : — Book I. 
Sounds. Book II. Inflexions. Book III. Word Formation. Ap- 
pendices. Crown 8vo. 8j. 6d, Part II. — Syntax, Prepositions, 
&c. Crown 8vo. los, 6d, 

*^Tke book is marked by the clear and practical insight of a master in 
his art. It is a book which would do honour to any country, ''^ — 
ATHENiBUM. ** Brings before the student in a methodical form the best 
results of modem philology bearing on the Latin language, " — Scotsman. 

Schmidt.— THE rythmic and METRIC OF THE 
CLASSICAL LANGUAGES. To which are added, the Lyric 
Parts of the "Medea" of Euripides and the ** Antigone" of 
Sophocles ; with Rhythmical Scheme and Commentary. By 
Dr. J. H. Schmidt. Translated from the German by J. W. 
White, D.D. 8vo. ioj. dd, 

Taylor. — Works by the Rev. Isaac Taylor, M.A.: — 

ETRUSCAN RESEARCHES. With Woodcuts. 8vo. 14J. 

The Times says : — " The learning ami industry displayed in this 
volume deserve the most cordial recognition. The ultimate verdict of 
science we shall not attempt to anticipate ; but we can safely say this, that 
it is a learned book which the unlearned can enjoy, and that in the de- 
scriptions of the tomb-builders, cls well as in the marvellous coincidences 
and unexpected analogies brought together by the author, readers of everv 
grade may take delight as well as philosophers and scholars,*^ 

WORDS AND PLACES ; or. Etymological Illustrations of 
History, Ethnology, and Geography. By the Rev. Isaac Taylor. 
Third Edition, revised and compressed. With Maps. Globe 
8vo. df. 

Trench. — Works by R. Che^^evix Trench, D.D., Archbishop 01 
Dublin. (For other Works by the same Author, see Theological 
Catalogue.) 

SYNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. Eighth Edition, 
enlarged. 8vo. cloth. 12s, 

*^He is," the Athenaeum says, **a guide in this department oj 
knowledge to whom his readers may entrust themselves with confidence" 

ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. Lectures Addressed (originally) 
to the Pupils at the Diocesan Training Scnool, Winchester. 
Seventeenth Edition, enlarged. Fcap, 8vo. Sj. 

ENGLISH PAST AND PRESENT. Tenth Edition, revised 
and improved. Fcap. 8vo. $5, 
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A SELECT GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH WORDS USED 
FORMERLY IN SENSES DIFFERENT FROM THEIR 
PRESENT. Fourth Edition, enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. 4r. 

Whitney.— A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAMMAR. By 
W. D. Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit and Instructor in Modem 
Languages in Yale College. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

" After careful examination we are inclined to pronounce it the best 
grammar of modern language we have ever seen,'* — Scotsman. 

Whitney and Edgren. — a COMPENDIOUS GERMAN 

AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY, with Notation of Correspon- 
dences and Brief Etymologies. By Professor W. D. Whitney, 
assisted by A. H. Edgren. Crown 8vo. 'js, 6d, 

The GERMAN-ENGLISH Part may be had separately. Price 5^. 

Yonge .—HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN NAMES. By Char. 
LOTTE M. Yonge, Author of "The Heir of Redclyife." 
Cheaper Edition. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 12s, 
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